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Low-Intensity  Conflict:  Gearing  for  the  Long  Haul 

This  is  the  seventh  issue  of  Review  in  the  last  three  years  covering  low-intensity  con¬ 

flict  (LIC),  special  and  contingency  operations  or  related  themes.  The  journal  has  also  published 
many  separate  articles  related  to  these  same  subjects  to  emphasize  the  LIC  component  of  such 
widenanging  themes  as  division  operations,  AirLand  Battle-Future  (now  AirLand  Operations) 
and  strategy. 

As  evidenced  by  the  steady  flow  of  LIC-related  submissions  to  Review,  professionals 

from  all  comers  of  the  Army  are  exixessing  contmued  and,  in  some  cases,  renewed  interest  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  c^rationai  continuum.  This  is  what  General  Frederick  F.  Woemer,  former 
US  Southern  Command  commander  in  chief  (CINC),  called  “high-probability  conflict.” 
Whether  this  discussion  reflects  the  post-Cold  War  Army  seeking  its  raison  d’etre  or  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  even  a  Desert  Storm  has  its  LIC  component,  we  will  leave  to  Military  Review’s  audience. 
Regardless,  this  issue  is  intended  to  continue  the  debate  about  proper  roles  and  missions  for  the 
Army  of  the  1990s. 

The  author  of  our  lead  article.  General  Carl  E  Stiner,  CINC,  US  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
mand  (SOCOM),  concedes  that  LIC  is  the  “{articular  province  of  SOP  but  emphasizes  that 
SOF  “constitutes  a  low-cost,  but  exceptionally  effective,  force  whose  expertise  and  flexibility 
are  applicable  to  both  conventional  and  unconventional  conflict.”  Next,  Air  Force  Special 
Operations  Command  commander  Major  General  Thomas  E.  Eggers  traces  the  lineage  of 
SOCOM’s  air  atm  and  the  Air  Force’s  newest  major  command  from  General  “Hap”  Arnold’s 
1  St  Air  Commando  Group  in  Worid  War  II.  He  recalls  the  growing  pains  of  Son  Tay  and  Desert 
One  and  the  success  in  Operation  Just  Cause  to  highlight  the  growing  requirements  for 
specialized  airlift  and  fire  support  in  future  warf^. 

Next,  Steven  Metz  prescribes  three  imperatives  fer  shaping  LIC  doctrine  in  the  postcontain¬ 
ment  strategic  environment  and  concludes  that  the  United  States  must  “integratedly  and  direct¬ 
ly  act . . .  when  vital  global  balances  are  truly  threatened  by  LIC.”  A  sidebar  to  Metz’  article 
and  to  other  concerns  surrounding  the  issue  is  the  establishment  of  the  Low-Intensity  Conflict 
Proponencies  Directorate  in  the  Command  and  Gerreral  Staff  College  (CGSC).  The  new  direc¬ 
torate  will  focus  its  doctrine-  writing  effort  in  the  LIC,  counterterrorism  and  counterdrug  arenas. 

While  terrorist  acts  and  counterdrug  operations  capture  newspaper  headlines  and  public  at¬ 
tention,  much  of  the  real  worit  of  fostering  democracy  in  developing  countries  rests  in  nation 
assistance,  internal  development,  and  humanitarian  and  disaster  assistance.  Colonel  P.  Wayne 
Gosnell  suggests  the  basts  for  an  integrated  approach  to  nation  assistance,  arxl  Regina  Gaillard 
builds  a  thoughtful  case  for  “delinking”  civic  action  from  counterinsurgency  operations,  citing 
the  confusion  that  often  results  from  too  close  a  relationship. 

The  common  thread  that  runs  through  several  articles  and  especially  the  Insights  essay  by 
Major  Eduardo  Aldunate,  Chilean  Army,  is  that,  over  the  long  run,  purely  military,  force- 
oriented  solutions,  regardless  of  how  operationally  successful,  will  be  doomed.  Ultimately,  die 
military  force  wdll  be  called  home  and  whether  real  progress  has  been  made  will  be  the  result 
of  the  total  range  of  work  done  from  the  beginnir^.  In-his  white  paper,  A  Strategic  Force  for  the 
1 9Q0s  and  Beyond,  Chief  of  Staff  of  die  Army  (^rervral  Carl  E  Vuono  acknowledged:  “We  must 
not  forget  that  the  causes  of  low-intensity  conflict  generally  are  political  and  economic  rather 
than  military.  Althoi^  the  military  aspects  may  be  crucial,  the  solutions  to  low-intensity 
conflict  go  far  beyond  the  military  dimension.” 

Military  Review  is  dedicated  to  providing  a  forum  for  promoting  an  understanding  of  LIC  in  all 
of  its  forms.  Only  this  understar^ing  can  save  the  Army  from  a  short-term  strategy  of  “fixing 
things”  in  favor  of  using  its  resources  to  set  the  conditions  in  which  democracy  can  flourish. 

SFR 


Wuhin  the  last  18  months,  US  forces  have  been  called  to  the  battlefield 
twice  in  remarkably  different  regions  and  circumstances.  In  both,  spe¬ 
cial  operations  forces  (SOF)  played  a  vital  role.  Commander  in  chief, 
US  Special  Operations  Command,  General  Carl  W.  Stiner  discusses  the 
mission  requirements  and  capabilities  of  SOF,  its  contributions  to  Oper¬ 
ations  Just  Cause,  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  and  the  world 
environment  that  will  likely  increasfSOF  use  in  both  war  and  peace. 
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We  could  easily  end  up  ivith  more  than  tve  need 
for  contingencies  that  are  no  longer  likely,  and  less 
than  we  must  have  to  meet  emerging  challenges. 

Preskient  George  Bush,  2  August  1990 

SINCE  December  1989^  the  United  States 
has  fou^t  in  two  major  combat  opera' 
tions  where  the  world  has  seen  special  operations 
forces  (SOF)  operating  in  conjunction  with 
conventional  forces  to  bring  about  quick  and 
credible  victories.  More  than 4,000  SOF  person¬ 
nel  were  committed  in  Panama  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Just  Cause,  and  more  than  9,000  were 
employed  during  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  When  used  properly  and  when 
synchronized  with  other  battleEeld  assets,  SOF 
is  a  combat  multiplier  that  offers  commanders  a 
capability  that  will  extend  their  vision  of  the 
battlefield,  increase  their  flexibility  and  enhance 
their  initiative. 

The  value  of  SOF  goes  well  beyond  its  role  in 
combat.  The  strategic  capabilities  of  our  na¬ 
tion’s  SOF  across  the  operational  continu¬ 
um  have  been  demonstrated  daily  during  the 
past  year.  During  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1990  alone, 
the  SOF  of  the  US  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
mand  (USSOCOM),  composed  of  special  op¬ 
erations,  psychological  operations  (PSYOP) 
and  Civil  Affairs  (CA)  forces  from  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  deployed  485  training 
teams  to  35  different  countries  around  the  world. 
The  trend  remains  the  same  for  this  FY.  Many 
of  these  deployments  for  training  provided  a 
significant  and  needed  presence  in  areas  where 
no  permanent  US  military  forces  are  stationed. 
For  example,  in  Operation  Provide  Comfort  in 
northern  Iraq,  more  than  2,000  SOF  are  em¬ 
ployed,  working  to  relieve  the  miserable  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Kurdish  refugees. 

In  addition  to  the  SOF  that  remains  employed 
to  support  Desert  Storm,  USSOCOM  has  forces 
employed  in  32  different  countries  in  every  re¬ 
gion  of  the  world.  These  soldiers,  sailors  and  air¬ 
men  are  quiet,  professional  instruments  of  US 
policy.  They  are  forward  employed,  performing 
their  respective  missions  every  day  of  the  year, 
from  the  grass-roots  level — where  the  problems 


are — to  the  ambassadorial  level,  giving  advice, 
providing  assistance  and  coordinating  require¬ 
ments,  all  in  support  of  US  interests. 

For  example,  USSOCOM’s  special  opera¬ 
tions,  PSYOP  and  CA  forces  are  providing  assis¬ 
tance  and  training  to  host  nation  forces  and 


Durii^  FY  1990  alone,  the  SOF 
of  USSOCOM,  composed  of  special 
operations,  psychologictd  operations  and 
Civil  AJfairs  forces  Ute  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  deployed  48S  training 
teams  to  35  different  countries  around 
the  world. . . .  [Many]  deployments  for 
training  provi^da. . .  nee^  presence 
in  areas  where  no  permanent  US 
military  forces  are  stationed. 


officiab.  They  help  build  schoolhouses,  train 
doctors  and  medical  officiab  in  disease  preven¬ 
tion  and  child  health  care,  support  our  nation’s 
fi^t  to  combat  the  scourge  of  drugs  and  assbt  in 
host  nation’s  foreign  internal  defense  activities 
through  military-to-military  training  programs. 
At  the  same  time,  our  counterterrorist  forces  are 
postured  every  day  of  the  year  to  deal  with  any 
terrorist  threat  that  may  erupt. 

SOF  is  ideally  suited  to  support  our  nation’s 
national  security  strategy  in  today’s  complex, 
interdependent,  multipolar  world.  Leaders  of 
every  service  at  every  level  must  be  familiar  with 
the  roles  and  capabilities  SOF  provides. 

The  Geopolitical  Environment 

The  mere  absence  of  war  is  not  peace. 

Jiihn  F  KennecK'.  1963 

In  concert  with  other  elements  of  US  strate¬ 
gy,  SOF  can,  and  should,  be  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  achieving  US  objectives  around  the 
world.  SOF  has  an  essential  role  to  play  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  emerging  national  security 
challenges  that  will  confront  the  United  States 
into  the  next  century. 

The  warming  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Unic«r  ^vxild  permit  us  to 
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focus  our  attenticm  on  the  complex  conditions 
that  continue  to  cause  pioblems  in  Third  World, 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  euphoria  in¬ 
duced  by  improved  relations  widi  ^e  Soviet 


The  Third  World  has  Jh^mented 
andsheeddnolongerbereftfredtoasa 
wutarf^entity.  There  are  considerable 
differences  among  the  poor  countries  of 
AsiOf  die  debt-taden  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  dte  often  forgotten 
continent^  Afii€a*^Naumversal 
sobdlmioimidfim  dtapdoNems  of  such 
t^S^reni  countries. 


Union  and  the  accompanying  reduced  risk  of 
nuclear  warfare  should  not  obscure  our  view 
of  the  following  realities: 

•  There  are  now  more  sigruficant  players  on 
the  game  board  of  international  politics  than 
ever  before.  New  combinations  of  power  are 
developing.  Old  international  patterns  have 
crumbled. 

•  There  is  increased  global  interdependence 
in  economic,  environmental,  political  and  in¬ 
formation  issues. 

•  The  problems  of  rising  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  expectations  are  even  more  pronounced 
among  Third  World  countries  now  that  Soviet 
power  is  more  diffuse. 

•  The  Third  World  has  fragmented  and 
should  no  longer  be  referred  to  as  a  unitary  entity. 
There  are  considerable  differences  among  the 
poor  countries  of  Asia,  the  debt-laden  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  the  often  fexgotten  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa.  No  universal  solution  is  valid  for 
the  pioblems  of  such  different  countries. 

All  of  these  factors  make  die  issue  of  strategic 
balance  far  more  dynamic  than  it  has  been  for 
more  than  40  years.  In  addition,  little  has  been 
done  to  relieve  the  complex  and  deplorable  con¬ 
ditions  that  contribute  to  many  of  the  problems 
in  the  Third  World.  Socioeconomic  decline,  the 
spread  of  religious  fanaticism,  political  instability 
auid  resource  diortJ^  are  ever-present. 


Narcotrafficking  continues  to  be  an  interna¬ 
tional  dilemma  that  recognizes  no  borders  and 
respects  no  government.  Increasingly,  dn^  car¬ 
tels  are  joining  in  mutual  support  with  Third 
World  insurgent  and  terrorist  groups  to  further 
destabilize  Third  World  governments.  Acts  of 
terrorism,  insurgency  and  subversion  reflect  the 
instability  created  with  increasing  nationalism 
and  religious  ffeiaticism. 

The  proliferation  of  powerful  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  great  lethality  continues.  As  die 
gulf  crisis  has  revealed,  these  weapons  are  now  in 
the  arsenals  of  Third  World  countries  and  in  the 
hands  of  radical  factions  aiourtd  dte  world.  In 
every  region  of  the  wc»'ld,  one  or  more  states  will 
likely  attempt  to  establish  regional  hegemony. 
This  alone  Wl  challenge  us  for  new  approaches 
to  solutions  for  protecting  our  interests. 

Without  a  countervailing  trend  to  point  to,  it  . 
appears  the  internal  conflict  and  critical  so¬ 
cioeconomic  problems  in  the  Third  World  will 
.continue,  at  least  at  their  present  levels.  It  is 
probable  that  these  dilemmas  will  expand  in 
coming  decades,  with  population  growth  and 
environmental  degradation  adding  new  pres¬ 
sures  on  weak  economies  and  unstable  political 
systems.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  certain  diat  the 
impact  of  these  geopolitical  circumstances  upon 
our  national  interests  will  compel  the  United 
States  to  engage  directly  or  indirecdy  in  these 
struggles. 

From  our  viewpoint,  it  is  in  the  Third  World 
countries  that  problems  are  going  to  challenge 
the  United  States — from  an  economic  stard- 
point,  from  a  prestige  standpoint,  from  a  resolve 
standpoint  and  in  terms  of  our  credibility  as  a 
world  leader.  Therefore,  we  must  focus  on  the 
early  detection  of  potential  crises  and  seek 
cpeadefol  solutions  yet,  at  the  same  time,  main- 
’rain  the  capability  to  respond  if  peaceful  solu¬ 
tions  fail. 

The  United  States  can  best  do  this  by  being 
attentive  to  opportunities  to  assist.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  military  in  most  Third 
World  countries,  military-to-military  relations 
will  continue  to  provide  the  United  States  with 
the  best  opportunities  for  providing  assistance. 
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SOF  constitutes  a  low-cost,  but  exceptionally  effective,  force 
whose  expertise  and flexibility  are  applicable  to  both  conventional  and  unconventional 
conflict. ...  C/4  and  PSYOP,  as  well  as  SOF  language  skills  and  regional 
familiarity,  enable  SOF  to  make  unique  contributions  toward  protecting  US 
interests  across  the  operational  continuum. 


The  l')epaitmenr  of  IVfense  musr  he  prepared 
u  irh  appropriate  forces  to  meet  a  wide  varierv  of 
'Cenanois.  SOF  constitutes  a  low-cost,  hut  ex¬ 
ceptionally  effective,  force  whose  expertise  and 
flexibility  are  applicable  to  Kith  conventional 
and  unconventional  conflict.  At  the  same  time, 
related  areas  of  specialization  such  as  CA  and 
rSYOr,  a>  well  a>  SOF  lanmiaee  skills  .ind  re¬ 
gional  familiarirv,  enable  SOF  to  make  unique 
contrihiirion-  towarvl  pn'tecting  I  S  interests 
acro's  the  operation.il  continuum.  Ixv.uiseot  its 
cap.ihilities.  SOF  c.in  .iho  foster  environments 
that  help  relieve  the  conditions  that  promote  in- 
-tahilm-  in  sti  m.inv  Tliird  World  countries. 

USSOCOM’s  Role  in 
National  Strategy 

As  we  KH>k  to  the  future  and  .isliii't  our  n.i- 
tion.il  -tnitegN  to  sompens.ite  Kir  this  chanecvi 
threat,  there  .ire  two  milirar\'  capabilities  the 
I  nitcd  State"  iiui't  ni.iitit.iiti.  i.>ne  i"  to  deter 
atvl  L.'utiter  violetise  that  tii.iv  thre.iten  the 
I  tilted  St.itc’s  ,ini.i  Its  interests,  no  matter  the  lo- 
e.ition.  File  "Ccond  i'  our  .ihilitv  to  offer  nation 
.issist.ince. 


USSOCOM's  42,600  special  operations, 
PSYOP  and  (.Y4  forces  .ire  flexible  strategic  as¬ 
sets  that  provide  these  dual  capabilities,  t Ymse- 
quentlv,  SOF  must  K?  forward  employed  to  meet 
US  national  objectives  and  to  best  support  each 
regional  commander  in  chief's  (ClNC’s)  plans 
.ind  progmms. 

Tlie  pnncip.il  implication  of  thi"  "tr.itegv  is 
that  USSOCOM’s  assignecf  forces,  as  well  as  the 
region.il  ('INC’s  forw.ird-emplovcxl  SOF,  must 
jifin,  tr.iin,  org.inize  ,ini.i  leMiiirce  tliem>elves  tor 
commitment  uc  .ind  involvement  in,  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  low-intensitv  conflict.  .As  v'fpera- 
tions  just  Ciiiise.  Promote  Uhcrvy,  Desert  Shield 
.ind  Desert  Storm  have  made  clear,  SOF  has  a 
>. ritic.il  role  in  mid-  to  high-intenMtv  conflict  ,is 
wtll.  But  It  IS  clear  where  die  focus  must  lie.  To 
counter  the  txTX's  of  violence  we  ,ire  most  likely 
to  face,  mission  emph.isis  must  K-  on  counter¬ 
terrorism,  countemarcotics,  surgical  direct  ac¬ 
tion,  special  reconn.iivs.ince,  foreign  internal  de¬ 
fense  and  PSYOP.  Omcurrentlv,  the  military 
cimtnhution  to  nation  assistance  must  K'  pur¬ 
sued  dirough  security-  assistance,  humanitariiui 
assistance  and  civic  action. 
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The  VeraaUlity  of  SOF 

First,  brerJcdou^  the  %uall  that  has  more  or  less 
comebetweettspedaloperationsforxxsa^ 
parts  of  our  mibmy ....  Secorid,  educate  Ae  rest 
of  die  votary— spread  a  lecopnition  and  under' 
standing  of  uhat^F  does . .  .andhow  important 
dmkisdjne. . . .  Last,  integrateSOP e^rts into 
die  fid  spectrum  of  our  mdaaryoapabdides. 

Adminl  WilliMii).CRiweJt,  1966 

A  valuable  attribute  of  SOF  is  its  ability  to 
conduct  missions  in  duee  political/militaiy  set' 
tings^  peacetime  engagement,  crisis  re^xmse 

dfeper- 
fened  to 

as  peacetime  competition;  'SC^  is  ufeally 
suit^  to  countetaa  violence  and  promote  na' 
tion  assistance.  SOF  can  be  en^loyed  directly 
or  indirectly  to  counter  terrorism,  narcotics 


iod  of  peacetime  engagement,  also  re 


As  [recent]  operations . . .  have  made 
clear,  SOF  has  a  critical  role  in  mid-  to 
high-intensity  conflict  as  well. 

But  ...to  counter  the  typ^  of  violence 
we  are  most  likely  to  face,  mission 
emphasis  must  be  on  counterterrorism, 
countermarcotks^  surgietU  direct  action, 
special  reconnaissance,  foreign  internal 
defense  and  PSYOP. 


trafficking,  subversion  or  insurgencies,  and  to 
aid  resistance  fighters  against  repressive  re¬ 
gimes  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  US 
national  security  policy  and  objectives. 

In  addition,  is  particularly  adept  at  na¬ 
tion  assistance  tasks  that  require  cultural  fa¬ 
miliarity,  linguistic  skills  and  a  long-ternf 
commitment.  Characterized  by  small,  flexible' 
oiganizations  with  a  wide  range  of  specialized 
skills  and  area  expertise,  SOF  provides  numer¬ 
ous  forms  of  training  and  assistance  to  emerging 
democracies.  With  tumultuous  events  presag¬ 
ing  change  in  much  of  the  world,  coordinated 
nation  assistance  programs  can  advance  die  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  while  assisting  Thiid 


World  countries. 

In  most  developing  countries,  there  are  dis¬ 
crete  economic,  social  and  security  problems 
that  affect  bodi  tire  quality  of  life  and  a  govern¬ 
ment’s  ability  to  function.  Helping  a  country 
,  meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  its  populace  is 
thecruxofanytrationasststartceeffei^  USps- 
ticipaticn  in  such  initiatives  ctien  works  best 
when  it  remains  inconspicuous — a  role  for 
,  which  SOF  is  particularly  well-suited. 

SOF  also  participates  in  the  ongoing  war 
against  narcotics  trafficking.  USSOOOM  is  a 
sup^x}tting  CINC  in  the  Department  of  Efefe^ 
countemarootics  effort  Assuch,itptovklespim 
sonnel  and  resources  to  assist  US  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies,  operations  suppon  to  regional 
CINCs,  and  training  and  assistance  to  host  na¬ 
tion  military  and  law  enforcement  personnel. 

The  primary  focus  of  USSOCOM’s  forces  in  . 
the  counternarcotics  effort  has  been  in  the  US 
Southern  Command’s  (SOUTHCOM’s)  area  of 
-responsibility  and  the  US  southwest  border  area 
under  the  US  Army  Forces  Command’s  Joint 
Task  Force  6  (FORSCOM/JTF-^).  SOUTH- 
COM  has  the  highest  use  of  SOF  in  countemar- 
cotics  with  its  involvement  in  the  Andean  ridge 
countries.  Additionally,  SOUTHCOM  has  the 
most  active  overt  peacetime  PSYOP  program 
(OP3)  directed  at  combating  narcotiafficking. 
FORSCOM/JTF-6  has  established  an  effective 
record  for  SOF  use  in  support  of  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

USSOCOM’s  FY  1990  contribution  to  the 
countemarcotics  effort,  shown  in  operating 
days/percentage  change  over  the  previous  year’s, 
includes: 


Type  Support  Total  Days 

"Training  US  law  233  (+60%) 

enforcement  agencies 

Training  forei^  1,053  (+82%) 

countemarcotics  forces 


Communications  support  504  (+10%) 
to  US  Coast  Guard 


This  information  does  not  include  SOF 
participation  in  combined  military  training  or 
exercises  in  high  narcotrafBcking  areas. 
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In  Desert  Shidkl  oiuf  Desert  Storm,  Ote  US  Central  Conunand  employed 
SOF  to  support  its  campaign  plan.  Army  Special  Forces  and  Navy  SEALs  were 
among  the  first  forces  employed  in  the  theater  of  operations  and  provided  coalition 


forces  training  in  individual  and  smaU-unit  skills. 


The  countemaicotics  training  and  support 
missions  include  airlift  and  communications 
support,  OP3  military  training,  riverine  and 
sinall-boat  training,  medical  training,  SIGINT 
(signals  intelligence)  support,  and  communica' 
tions  equiptnem  loans^'  ’ 

Crisis  Reqponseii  SC^  is  also  capable  of  con' 
ducting  complex  crisis  lespcxtse  contingency 
operations  on  short  notice  with  great  precisicxi. 
The  hi^  state  of  readiness  of  our  surgical  forces 
permits  them  to  respond  to  a  variety  of  crises, 
ranging  from  personnel  recovery  missions  to 
supporting  larger  operations. 

C(»iflict.  At  the  middle  and  hi^  end  of  the 
conflict  continuum,  SOF  supports  conventional 
forces  by  providing  battlefield  intelligence  and 
economy-^-fistce  capabilities  to  delay,  disrupt  *' 
or  divert  enemy  forces  dirou^  direct  action,  ' 
special  reconnaissance  or  unconventional  war' 
Thus,  closely  integrating  SOF  and  conven' 
tional  forces  in  peacetime  training  and  during 
conflict  situations  must  remain  an  essential  ele' 
ment  of  US  strategy.  Just  Cause,  Promote  Liberty, 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  have  significantly 
demonstrated  that  when  SOF  and  conventional 


forces  are  employed  together,  our  force  potential 
and  capability  are  maximized. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  USSOCOM  has  two 
paramount  priorities.  The  first  is  to  ensure 
through  every  means  possible,  the  special  opera' 
tions,  PSYOP  and  CA  forces  readiness  we  have 
are  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  state.  This 
is  essential  if  they  are  to  be  prepared  to  carry  out 
US  national  policy. 

The  second  priority,  in  coordination  with  the 
theater  ClNCs,  is  to  ensure  the  most  effective 
use  of  SOF  as  an  essential  instrument  of  national 
policy.  SOF  must  be  forward  employed  in  prob¬ 
lem  countries  to  take  advantage  of  its  capabili¬ 
ties — training,  advising  and  assisting. 

There  is  a  three-step  process  to  ensure  the  best 
of  our  nation’s  SOF.  First,  in  conjunction 
with  and  in  support  of  the  theater  CINCs  and  in 
coordination  with  appropriate  organizations  in 
the  interagency  arena,  we  have  to  determine 
upon  which  countries  we  must  focus. 

Second,  we  must  examine  each  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  as  pait'of  a  regional  plan  and,  in  cootdina- 
ticm  widi  the  theater  CINCs,  develop  foreign  in¬ 
ternal  defense  and  nation  assistaiKe  programs 
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tailored  specifically  ftn:  each  country.  SOF  is  a 
major  in  these,  programs.  As  demon- 
stia^dliwlghlotf  just  this  past  year. 

SC^  pcD^V^  onoiing  and  assistance  programs 
thni^iajliti^^ftlD-in^  contacts,  commu- 
nicatidiw  ahifmteOigetic^  civic  action 

and  disasttarassistanoe  projects,  and  medical  and 
engineer  support.  SOF  expertise  in  PSYOP, 
when  coordinated  with  the  host  nation,  is  used 
to  counter  hostile  prc^jaganda  and  disinfbrma' 
tion.  Such  a  coordinated  information  campaign 


l^begambigcf  the 
g^undiWaKfSOF  was  inserted  deep  into 
Iraqi  teniUny  on  Orategie  reconruds- 
sanee  missions.  The  inteU^ence  the 
SOP  provided  dte  tactical  commanders 
was  critic^  to  the  success  of  dte  ground 
tactical  pUm.  In  addition,  direct  action 
missions  were  planned  and  conducted  to 
support  the  campaign  plan. 


is  also  used  to  emphasize  >^t  the  host  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  for  its  people  and,  in  a  subtle  way, 
to  give  credit  to  the  United  States. 

After  a  nation  assistaiKe  program  is  success¬ 
fully  implemented,  every  effiart  must  be  made  to 
turn  the  program  over  to  host  country  agencies, 
complete  with  the  necessary  resources,  thereby 
enhancing  the  government’s  legitimacy  in  its 
citizens’  eyes.  The  nation  assistance  effort  must 
be  “owned”  by  both  the  citizens  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  host  country. 

To  make  a  nation  assistance  program  work, 
there  must  be  a  coordinated,  focused  interagency 
effort  that  respects  the  priorities  established  by 
the  theater  CINCs.  Sudi  a  program  must  also 
ensure  unity  ofeffort  by  including  all  US  govern¬ 
ment  programs  that  apply  to  the  region  and  are 
orchestrated  toward  common  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  that  have  been  established  for  a  given 
country. 

The  third  and  final  step  in  this  SOF  forward- 
employment  process  is  to  determine  those  coun¬ 
tries  in  vdikh  a  shooting  situation,  a  takeover  of 


a  US  embassy  or  an  insurgency  is  likely  to  arise. 
For  those  countries,  we  need  to  immediately  es¬ 
tablish  the  approf^te  operatiaial  support  in- 
ffastructure  so  that  if  die  United  States  must 
commit  forces  at  scxne  point  in  the  future,  they 
do  not  go  in  unaided  and  blind. 

SOF  Support  Of  the 
Combined  Arms  Team 

SOF  performs  its  missicms  at  the  strategic,  cp- 
eratiorial  and  tactical  levels  to  influence  deqi, 
close  and  rear  operations.  SOF  can  no  longer  he 
placed  in  its  own  box  or  operational  area  on  the 
battlefield,  separate  and  distinct  from  other 
forces.  Rather,  SOF  must  be  integrated  into  the 
campaign  at  every  stage  of  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion.  SOF  is  a  combat  multiplier  diat,  when  in¬ 
tegrated  with  conventional  forces,  can  maximize 
force  potential  and  capability. 

In  Panama,  SOF  was  critical  in  providing  the 
eyes  and  ears  necessary  for  commanders  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  neutralize  27  essential  targets  during  the 
crucial,  initial  hours  of  Just  Cause.  In  addition. 
Army  and  Air  Force  SOF  worked  together  to  se¬ 
cure  critical  bridges,  communication  sites  and 
terrain  to  deny  the  Panama  Defense  Forces 
(PDF)  access  to  them.  An  excellent  example  of 
this  was  the  Rangers’  airborne  assault  on  Tocu- 
men-Tbrriojos  Airport  during  the  early  minutes 
of  Just  Cause.  By  securing  this  airfield,  the  Rang¬ 
ers  eliminated  enemy  resistance,  provided  initial 
“on-the-ground”  intelligence  and  prevented 
the  PDF  from  interfering  with  future  operations. 
Fire  support  for  this  mission  consisted  of  an  Air 
Force  SOF  AC-130  Spectre  gunship  and  Army 
SOF  AH-6  attack  helicopters. 

Navy  SOF  played  a  vital  role  in  Just  Cause  as 
well.  ^Navy  SEALs  (sea-air-land  teams)  and 
fecial  boat  units  secured  critical  waterways  and 
more  target  areas  to  preclude  PDF  use. 

These  joint  SOF  operations  were  essential  to 
prevent  the  PDF  from  sending  reinforcing 
ttoops,  ammunition  and  weapons  to  critical  areas 
in  the  theater  of  operations,  as  well  as  to  isolate 
the  PDF  leadership.  Integrated  with  conven¬ 
tional  forces,  the  ^F  prevented  the  PDF  from 
mounting  effective  resistance  arxl  contributed  to 
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With  every  coalition  Arab  battalion  that  went  into  battle  in  Desert  Storm, 
there  were  Special  Forces  units  with  them.  These  were  the  same  Special  Forces  units 
that  had  lived  and  trained  with  these  coalition  units  since  the  beginning  {^Desert 
Shield. . . .  They  assisted  these  units  with  communications  support,  catting  for  close 
air  support  and,  as  necessary,  coordinating  combat  support  requirements. 


the  overall  sucxess  of  the  combat  operations. 

In  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  US 
Central  Command  employed  SOF  to  support  its 
campaign  plan.  Army  Special  Forces  and  Navy 
SEALs  were  among  the  first  forces  employed  in 
the  theater  of  operations  and  provided  coalition 
forces  training  in  individual  and  small-unit 
skills.  This  training  program  focused  on  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  (NBC)  skills,  integrat¬ 
ing  joint  aixl  combined  arms  into  tactical  plans, 
land  navigation,  beach  surveillance  and  recon¬ 
naissance,  and  close— air—  support  operations. ' 
Navy  SEALs  actively  supported  maritime  em¬ 
bargo  operations,  conducted  area  reconnais¬ 
sance  operations  and  supported  countermine 
warfare  missions.  In  addition,  the  SOF  was  the 
primary  trainer  in  reconstituting  the  Kuwaiti 
armed  farces. 

With  every  coalition  Arab  battalion  that 
went  into  bett^  in  Desert  Storm,  there  were  Spe¬ 


cial  Forces  units  with  them.  These  were  the 
same  Special  Forces  units  that  had  lived  and 
trained  with  these  coalition  units  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Desert  S/ireti  in  early  August.  Theyas- 
sisted  these  units  with  communications  support, 
calling  tor  close  air  support  and,  as  necessary, 
coordinating  combat  support  requirements. 
This  role  was  critical  for  the  successhil  conunand 
and  control  of  the  coalition  forces. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  ground  war, 
SOF  jvas  inserted  deep  into  Iraqi  territory  on 
Strategic  reconnaissance  missions.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  the  SOF  provided  the  tactical  command¬ 
ers  was  critical  to  the  success  of  the  ground  tac¬ 
tical  plan.  In  addition,  direct  action  missions 
were  planned  and  conducted  to  support  the 
campaign  plan. 

Although  not  normally  considered  an  SOF 
mission.  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  SOF  con¬ 
ducted  all  combat  search-and-tescue  misskxrs 
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Th^t^st  importa^modernization 

improved 

ej^fiiraie  forces  intpandmditf  denied  , 
areas., . .  lUeUter  a  Wi^^epngoSOF  tar 
ejfUtndimf'^fstem  nor  a  near-iam 
proghm  to  acquire  one  exists  today. 
The  lackefidtis  capability  presents  a 
severe  shortfall  to  SOF  mobility  and 
hinders  our  capabiMes. 


for  downed  pilots  in  the  Kuwaiti  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Of  die  four  pilots  rescued  during  Desen 
Storm,  SOF  rescued  three  of  them,  with  the 


Modernization 

USSOCOM  continues  to  make  progress  in 
rapidly  developing  and  implementing  some 
much-needed  c^bilities  for  our  nation’s  SOF. 
Our  research  aiKl  development  e£Kats  for  im- 
-  proving  the  survivability  of  employed  SOFteams 
is  progressing  satisfoctorily.  We  plan  n>  provide 
d^m  with  the  Joint  AdvarKed  Special  Opera- 
tiorts  Radio  System  (JASORS),  a  comnumicaL- 
'  tions  capability  offering  a  low  probabilitv  of  in¬ 
terception  or  detectiorr.  We  will  ensise  that 
JASORS  is  interoperable  with  all  echdeol^ 
command  as  weU  as  widt  the  theater^C^^^s 
■  command,  contlSl  and  exmrnumcationtfsysBftt 
The  Special  Operations  Command  Researdi, 
Analysis  and  Threat  Evaluation  System  (SOC¬ 
RATES)  is  a  real  success  story.  SOCRATES 
encompasses  the  total  intelligence  sipport  needs 
for  SOF  mission  activities,  to  include  computers, 
communications,  and  map-  and  imagery-han¬ 
dling  equipment.  This  capability  now  exists  at 
-nil  USSOCOM  component  commands  and 
many  subordinate  commands.  We  have  also 
been  sharing  these  capabilities  with  US  Central 
Command  in  supporting  its  Desen  Storm  require¬ 
ments.  As  a  result,  our  nation’s  SOF  and  con- 


fourth  being  rescued  by  Kuwaiti  resistance  forces.  ventional  forces  in  Southwest  Asia  have  unprec- 

There  are  many  reasons  why  JustCouse,  Desen  edented  access  to  intelligence  information. 

S/iield  and  Desert  Storm  were  so  successful.  Com-  Air  and  Sea  Mobility  Platforms.  The  most 

mand  and  control  arrangements,  time  to  re-  important  modernization  concern  for  the  1990s 

hearse  and  prepare,  quality  troops  and  leaders  is  for  improved  SOF  mobility  systems.  SOF 

from  all  services,  and  a  thorou^  understanding  must  have  the  operational  capability  to  infil- 
of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  and  joint  operations  tiate  and  exfiltrate  forces  into  and  out  of  denied 
are  a  few  of  the  reasons.  However,  integrating  areas.  This  is  a  fundamental  requirement, 
the  SOF  with  conventional  units  maxittuzed  the  Neither  a  long-rarrge  SOF  air  exfiltration  sys- 

force  potential  and  capability  of  the  forces  tern  nor  a  near-term  program  to  acquire  one  ex- 

employed  in  each  of  these  operations.  ists  today.  The  lack  of  this  capability  presents  a 

For  Just  Cause ,  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  seveje  shortfall  to  SOF  mobility  and  hinders  our 

the  operational-level  leader^ip  from  all  of  th€  .'^capabilities. 

services  had  an  appreciation  for  what  SOF  coulcf  Our  modernization  effort  in  short-  and  me- 

contribute  to  the  campaign  plan.  The  leaders  dium-range  air  and  maritime  infiltration  and  ex- 
understood  the  capabilities  and  the  limitations  filtration  systems  continues.  This  is  necessary  so 
of  SOF  for  preparing  the  battlefield  and  gather-  that  SOF  can  travel  extended  distances  at  night, 
ing  intelligence  before  hostilities  and  during  employ  forces  in  the  mission  area  and  extract 
each  phase  of  the  battle.  As  a  result,  SOF  was  them  before  daylight.  As  previously  stated,  these 
successfully  integrated  into  the  planning,  prepa-  efforts  are  still  limited  by  the  availability  of  tech- 
ration  and  combat  phases  of  ea^  operation.  nology.  Nonetheless,  we  are  pushing  the  techni- 
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cal  community  hard  in  this  regard. 

The  modernization  of  our  Army  special  oper¬ 
ations  aviation  helicopter  fleet,  specifically  the 
26  MH-47E  and  23  MH-60K  helicopteis,  will 
provide  SOF  with  increased  medium-range  ca¬ 
pability  for  low-level  flight  in  adverse  weather 
and  precision  navigation  through  unfamiliar, 
mountainous  terrain.  Both  of  these  helicopter 
systems  ate  equipped  with  extended-range  fuel 
systems,  including  aerial  refueling  capability, 
forward-looking  infrared  radar  (FLIR)  systems 
arui  upgraded  engines. 

The  24  MC-130H  Combat  Talon  II  aircraft 
programmed  fiir  procurement  will  dramatically 
improve  our  capability  to  employ  SOF.  This  air¬ 
craft  is  cs^ble  of  low-level,  night,  adverse- 
weather  penetration  of  hostile  air  space  to 
infiltrate  or  resupply  SOF  engaged  in  unconven¬ 
tional  warfare,  counterinsurgency  operations 
and  other  directed  special  operations. 

Improved  Navy  SEAL  tactical  insertion  craft 
and  advanced  SEAL  delivery  systems  ate  re¬ 
quited  to  build  an  effective  maritime  infiltration 
and  exfiltration  capability.  By  modernizing  the 
SEAL  delivery  vehicles  and  swimmer  life  sup¬ 
port  systems,  the  readiness  of  the  SEAL  delivery 
vehicle  platoons  will  be  enhanced  by  upgrading 
equipment  capabilities  to  increase  speed  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  short-range  missions. 

We  ate  also  seeking  a  SEAL  delivery  system  in 
the  long  term  that  provides  increased  range  and 
speed,  and  which  protects  our  SEALs  from  ex¬ 
treme  cold-water  conditions.  All  of  this  equates 
to  improved  probability  of  mission  success,  as  the 
SEALs  will  be  more  capable  at  the  target  site.  In 
addition,  such  a  SEAL  delivery  system  will  en¬ 
hance  the  survivability  of  the  delivery  system’s 
host  ship. 

The  AC-130U  gunship  will  greatly  enhance 
our  capability  for  supporting  SOF  committed  to 
contingency  operations.  The  current  active 
AC-130H  models  will  transfer  to  the  Reserves 
when  replaced  by  the  1 2  U-model  gunships  that 
are  in  our  program.  The  AC-130U  will  be  the 
best  gunship  in  the  world  in  terms  of  navigation, 
target  acquisition,  adverse-weather  capabilities, 
and  accuracy  and  lethality  of  fire.  An  additional 


Closefy  integrating  SOF  and 
conventional  forces  in  peacetime  inanity 
and  during  conflict  situations  must 
remain  an  essential  element  of  VS 
strategy.  [Recent  operations]  have 
significantly  demonstrated  that  when 
SOF  and  conventional  forces  are 
employed  together,  our  force  potential 
md  capaMtity  are  mojdmized. 


benefit  of  the  gunship  system  is  its  greater  stand¬ 
off  capability  and  its  ability  to  minimize  collater¬ 
al  damage  with  its  pinpoint  firing  accuracy.  The 
gunship’s  performance  during  Just  Cause  demon¬ 
strated  its  utility  time  and  time  again. 

Strategic  Mobility.  Another  important  as¬ 
pect  of  SOF  capability  is  strategic  mobility. 
Strategic  airlift  is  crucial  to  project  our  forces 
worldwide.  This  has  been  demonstrated  again 
«;.by  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  enough  stra¬ 
tegic  airlift.  This  will  become  more  apparent  as 
forward-deployed  force  levels  are  reduced.  The 
heart  of  our  conventional  deterrence  and  re¬ 
sponse  capability  will  rest  with  Continental 
United  States-based  forces.  For  this  force  to  be 
credible,  a  robust,  strategic  mobility  capability  is 
essential. 
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Strategic  airlift  is  crucial  to  project  our  forces  worldwide.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  again  by  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The  United  States  does  not 
have  enough  strategic  airlift.  This  will  become  more  apparent  as  forward-deployed 
force  levels  are  reduced.  The  heart  of  our  conventional  deterrence  and  response 
capability  will  rest  with  Continental  United  State s-based  forces. 


For  our  part,  USSOCOM  has  rhe  aircratt 
available  to  rcspxmJ  quickly  to  crisis  situations. 
However,  if  a  larger  contingencvixrcurs,  response 
Johns  can  he  expected  tor  rounding  up  the  air- 
craft  to  move  the  torces  necessarc’  to  succosshillv 
accomplish  the  mission  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Wlien  rapid  reinforcement  and  timely  arrival  of 
-supplies  are  absolutely  necessary,  there  is  no  sub- 
'titiite  tor  readily  available  aircratt  support. 

Force  Structure.  It  is  essential  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  US  SOF  to  best  support  US  in- 
terests  in  the  current  geoptditical  environment. 
Successfiil  peacetime  engagement  and  con¬ 
ventional  deterrence  require  highly  tniineil, 
motivated  and  vvell-equip(x\l  mobile  forces 
with  the  facilities  and  logistics  to  train  and 
sustain  operations. 

To  this  end,  rhe  U1  Special  Forces  CTotip  is 


well  on  Its  wav  tolx'comine  a  reaiirv,  esrablishint: 
the  grt Hip’s  headquarrers  and  activ  ating  one  bat¬ 
talion  this  past  vear.  TTie  rem.iining  nvo  battal¬ 
ions  are  schcHliilcvi  to  lx  .icriv.itcv!  b\  FI 
However,  recognizing  uorhl  ev  ents  .is  rhev  ,ire. 
we  are  working  to  bring  them  on  Iwird  earlier. 
Tlie  addition  ot  the  \1  Speci.il  R'rces  CToup. 
with  its  African  orientatu  m,  gives  S(,''F  rhe  capa¬ 
bility  to  supiH'n  tiillv  the  three  nu"t  iikelv  .ire, is 
•tor  low-intensity  conflict  and  foreign  intem.il 
defense'  recjuirements  U..irin  .Americ.i,  rhe  Uicif- 
ic  re'gion  .ind  .Afncal,  ,is  well  .is  supjxning  Fu- 
rofx  anel  Southwe'st  .Asm, 

We  are  alsn  building  our  lot.il  number  ot 
SEAL  platixms  to  PC  bv  the  end  t'f  FA 
Tliis  is  nece’s,sarv  to  mexr  ope'r.ition.il  suppirt 
commitments  to  the  fleet  ,ind  meet  our  pe.ice- 
time  engagement  respi'fisibilities 
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An  area  that  merits  concern  is  our  require¬ 
ment  for  in-dieater  logistic  support  In  the  past, 
we  have  depended  upon  the  services’  logistic 
support  structures  to  meet  the  bulk  of  SOF  sus- 
taiiunent  requirements.  However,  as  service 
structures  are  drawn  dowtl,  we  can  expect  that 
forward-deployed  logistic  infrastructures  will 
also  be  reduced.  This  will  require  SOF  to  deploy 
its  own  tailored  siqjport  and  sustainment  oigani- 
ration  widi  its  forwEod-employed  forces.  As  we 
validate  our  requirements  and  learn  fhxn  Desert 
S/iield  and  Desot  Storm,  we  anticipate  e}q)anding 
the  528ih  ^OltoitQilttalion  to  tpM 
ments  oFfixtfSid-^employed  S(5f. 

Reserve  Compooents.  Our  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  ccsnponents’  special  opera¬ 
tions,  PSYOP  aid  CA  forces  continue  to  per¬ 
form  exceptionally  well.  They  are  important 
elements  in  our  ability  to  perform  the  roles,  mis¬ 
sions  and  capabilities  directed  by  the  National 
Command  Authority.  In  Just  Cause,  Promote 
Liberty,  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  Reserve 
SOF  from  all  services  participated  in  all  facets  of 
the  campaigns  and  did  so  magnificently. 

Future  Requirements 

The  services  for  die  last  40  years  have  conceri' 
tratedandetenwgrn^aryconflkxaridthe  ’BigWar’ 
on  the  plains  of  Europe.  That  focus  has  worked;  u>e 
have  avoided  both.  But  what  we  have  failed  to  deter 
is  low-intensity  conflia — that  particular  province  of 
SOF — and  the  strategic  thinkers  teU  us  that  this  is  the 
most  likely  form  of  conflktfor  the  rest  of  the  century. 
Thus,  we  are  well-prepared  for  the  least  likely  con- 
flicts  and  poorly  prepared  for  the  most  likely. 

Congressman  Dan  Daniel.  1985 

The  world  will  never  be  free  of  disagreements 


SOF  is  ideally  suited  to  counteract 
violence  and  promote  nation  assistance. 

SOF  can  be  employed  directly  or 
indirectly  to  counter  terrorism,  narcotics 
jtrafficldng,  subversion  or  insurgencies, 
and  to  tUd  resistance  fighters  against 
repressive  regimes  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  US  national  security 
policy  and  objectives. 


between  countxie&  Deqnee  reduced  rensicms  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unicm, 
peace  and  stability  are  not  at  hand  in  the  Third 
World  and  will  not  come  from  good  intentions 
or  wishful  thinking. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  re¬ 
sources  to  positively  influence  the  geopolitical 
environment  to  foster  a  stable  peace  and  eco¬ 
nomic  progress,  and  it  has  an  obligation  to  do  so. 
This  will  require  a  visionary,  prudent  and  patient 
Third  World  policy,  with  the  intent  of  reducing 
the  conditions  that  fuel  insurgencies  and  stop¬ 
ping  regional  quarrels  before  they  come  to  war. 
If  that  fails,  we  must  then  be  prepared  to  contain 
wars  before  they  spread. 

SOF  provides  the  National  Command  Au¬ 
thority  and  the  theater  ClNCs  with  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  required  to  execute  options  in  pursuit  of  such 
a  px>licy,  ranging  from  specialized  peacetime  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  equally  specialized  wartime  support. 
SOF  is  a  relati\'ely  small  in\  estment.  iind  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly  useful  for  the  complex  environment 
that  lies  ahead.  MR 


General  Carl  W.  Soner  is  the  comrrvtndermfkeftrf  the  US  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand.  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  He  re&W  aB.S.  from  Tennessee  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  a  master's  degree  from  Shippensburg  State  College  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  US  Army  War  College.  .After 
servingas  assistant  deputy  director  for  Politico-Military  Affairs  on  diejomt  Staff,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Joint  Special  Operations  Command. 
Fort  Bragg,  North  CaiiJina.  He  also  served  as  chief  of  ste^f,  Rapid  Deployment  JoiruTa^ 
Force,  MacDill  Air  Force  Base;  commander,  82d  Airborne  Division;  commander,  XV'lll 
Airborne  Corps  and  Fort  Bragg;  and  tuos  designated  commander,  Joint  Task  Force  South . 
serving  as  the  operational  commander  of  all  forces  employed  m  Operation  Just  Cause. 
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Major  General  Thomas  E.  Eggers,  US  Air  Force 


The  need  for  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  has  been  highlighted  by 
its  essential  contributions  to  Operations  I’rgent  Fury  in  Grenada.  Just 
Cause  in  Pananux  and  Desert  Storm  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  The  author 
discusses  the  critic^  role  played  by  A  ir  Force  SOF  in  this  complex,  joint 
mission  area.  He  provides  historical  background  and  the  challenges 
facing  today’s  “air  commandos.” 


ON  22  MAY  1990,  the  Air  Force  Special 
Operations  Coounand  (AFSOC),  Hurl- 
hurt  Field,  Florida,  was  established  as  the  Air 
Force’s  newest  major  command,  with  the  charter 
of  providmg  specialized  airlift  and  fire  support  to 
the  ^}ecial  operations  forces  (SOF)  of  die  Army 
and  Navy.  The  key  to  that  charter  is  capable 
weapon  systems  and  extremely  innovative, 
“quality”  people.  In  1944,  Gen^  Henry  H. 
“Hap”  Arnold,  after  activating  the  1st  AirCom- 
mando  Gtoiq>,  noted  that  no  matter  how  sophis' 
ticated  and  effective  the  weapons  were,  technol' 
ogy  could  nocdiminidi  the  value  of  personal 
leadership.  He  also  saw  diat  technology  in' 
creases  the  value  of  the  imaginative  military  peo' 
pie  who  employ  diose  weapons. '  Arnold’s  con¬ 
viction  about  the  “value  of  people”  remains  the 
basic  philosophy  of  this  command  today. 

Across  the  continuum  of  conflict,  each  serv¬ 
ice’s  SOF  will  be  involved  and  must  coordinate 
with  conventicHial  forces.  AFSOC  aircrews  use 
uniquely  modified  aircraft  to  penetrate  hostile 
air  space  to  insert,  resufqjly  or  extricate  Army 
Special  Forces  and  Racers  or  Navy  SEALs 
(sea-air-land  teams),  preferably  in  a  clandestine 
or  undetected  mode.  AFSOCs  performance  in 
Grenada  and  Panama  is  a  striking  example  that 
proves  the  Air  Force  SOF  is  ready  and  able  to 
successfully  complete  special  operations  mis¬ 
sions  “anytime,  anyplace.” 

Background 

Air  Force  special  operations  initially  began  in 
1943  when  Arnold,  at  the  direction  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  corrunitted  the  US  Army 
Air  Corps  to  support  British  ground  forces  under 
Brigadier  General  Orde  C.  Wingate.  By  1944, 
the  1st  Air  Commando  Group  was  organized, 
trained  arxl  equipped  to  provide  dedicated  sup¬ 
port  to  the  British.  Wingate’s  Chindit  forces 
would  operate  200  miles  behind  Japanese  lines 
— inserted,  resupplied  and  exfrltrated  complete¬ 
ly  by  air.  For  almost  five  months,  the  Chindits 
wreaked  havoc  in  the  Japanese  rear,  divertirtg 
elements  of  five  divisions  from  the  invasion  of 
India  and  eventually  causing  the  Japanese 
commander  to  abandon  his  planned  invasion.^ 


Air  support  from  the  1st  Air  Commandos,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  tactical  airlifreis  of  Troop  Carrier 
Command,  enabled  the  Chindits  to  disrupt 

AFSOC  drerews  use  uniqmty 
modeled  aircn0  to  penetrate  hostUe  air 
space  to  insert,  resupply  or  extricate 
. . .  [special  operations  forces]  in  a 
clandestine  or  undetected  mode. 
AFSOC*s  performance  in  Greturda  and 
Panama  is  a  striking  example  that  proves 
dte  Air  Force  SOP' is  reatf/  and  tdrk  to 
sueeessfuBy  complete  spetitd  operations 
missions  **anytime,  anyptene.’* 


the  Japanese  invasion  of  India.  The  successes 
of  these  courageous  airmen  provide  the  heri¬ 
tage  for  today’s  SOF. 

General  George  E  Stratemeyer,  commander 
cjfEastem  Air  Command  during  World  War  II, 
felt  all  theater  tactical  air  supply  resources  should 
be  consolidated  into  a  single  organization.^  Al¬ 
though  pleased  with  the  air  commandos’  success, 
Stratemeyer  was  never  convinced  of  the  need  for 
a  separate,  specialized  air-support  organization. 
In  his  opinicvi,  the  aerial  transport  and  resupply 
operations  in  Burma  were  “all  one  big  air 
commando  action  . . .  .”^  Arnold,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognized  the  symbiotic  relationship 
between  SOF  and  conventional  tactical  airlift. 
He  saw  that  each  has  a  distinct,  yet  complemen¬ 
tary,  role  and  that  each  acts  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  other. 

The  rapid  demobilization  after  World  War  II 
caused  three  air  commando  wings  formed  by  Ar¬ 
nold  toibe  deactivated.  Five  years  later,  when  the 
n^  for  q)ecial  air  operations  was  realized  during 
the  Korean  War,  the  air  commandos  were  reacti¬ 
vated.  However,  just  as  in  1945,  they  were 
quickly  deactivated  after  that  war. 

In  1961,  after  almost  a  decade  of  neglect 
caused  by  the  nation’s  reliance  on  the  Eisenhow- 
er-Dulles  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation,  the  Air 
Fcwce  again  resurrected  its  special  air  operations 
capability.  Using  a  variety  of  vintage  World  War 
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[In  1970 J  MC-130  Talons,  HC-I30  tankers,  and  H-3  and  H-53 
helicopters . .  .flew  undetected,  at  night,  deep  into  North  Vietnam  and  safely 
returned.  It  H’as  the  prototype  of  a  truly  joint  operation. ...  The  April  I9S0  attempt 
to  rescue  American  hostages  at  the  US  Embassy  in  Teheran,  Iran,  failed  mainly 
because  of  mechanical  failures  and  command  and  control  problems. 

The  aborted  rescue  attempt  focused  congressional  and  military  attention  on  the 
need  to  increase  the  sen  ices’  interoperability. 


11  .iircratT,  nianv  I't  them  pulloJ  troin  rho  "Kmic- 
v.iTvl, "  rho  .lir  commandos  prociJcd  close  air  sup' 
[Mn  and  air  mohilirv  to  \  iernamesc  .ind  Lioti.ui 
cnnind  forces. 

Recopiizini’  a  critic.il  need  for  dedicated  close 
ur  siipjMrr  of  cTound  forces  and  'pecializesi 
interdictmn  to  stop  North  \  letname'e  niriht 
infiltration  alone  tiie  l  ioClln  Minh  Tr.iil,  iniivo 
\  in\e  [vople  within  the  developed  the 
cuii'iiip.  riieir  first  -ucce-"  wa-  ti'.e  .AC,’-47. 
nil.  knaiiis'd  "ruff  the  M.ieic  lYieon."  After  a 
'iinri  experiment  with  rhe  .-\C  '  - 1  Ak  thevdevel- 
>  'px\i  tlie  same  ,AC-1  sc  "Spvctre"  we  are  familiar 
with  tixiiiv.  Innovative  planning’  once  aeain 
pinved  til  ix'  ,1  >[xxiai  o|X'r,ition'  hallmark  in 
'I'K  ine  ,1  toueh  problem. 

In  Abe,  Lieuienant  tiener.il  Lerov  Manor 
and  C  nlonel  Bull  Simons  tixA  .i  spsociallv  rr. lined 
r.isk  force  to  .Sni  T.iv  pris<in  near  Hanoi.  I  Sme 
NK  I  N’ Till  Ills,  1  b  1  1  A' i.inkei'',  .11x1 1 1  A  .iiid 
11  heluopters,  rhev  flew  undetected.  ,ii 
nieht,  deep  into  North  \  letn.im  ,ind  '.itelv  re¬ 
turned.  It  w,is  the  prototvpe  of  .i  trulv  jv'im 
IXT.itu'ii,  .Mrhoiich  no  jxi-i 'ner- i 't  u.ir  were 


recoxered.  their  .iction^  did  c.iii-e  th.e  North 
\  letn.ime'e  to  liteniilv  puree  the  ivopie  in  their 
•  iir  vielen.-H.' network.  Tliex  nexi  t  recoAiTcd! 

.Annv  .ind  .Air  Force  loint  'peci.il  openitions 
sonrinued  throuehout  \  letn.im.  L.io'  .md  (,  am- 
Nxii.i  until  I'-bS  w hen  tix'  I  ''  w itixir aw.ii  trom 
\  letn.im  w  .p  komj'iete.  .Alter  the  i,ontlict.  .Air 
Force  >c"'F  w.p  ,  'IX e  le.iin  de.x  ti  \  .iied.  s  AiK  ,i 
tew  x|u.xiron'.  .nrcr.itt  ,iixi  pet'i'nnel  rem.iincxl 
uixisT  liic  i.Kt k ,il  Air  t  I'mm.ina. 

Till.-  .Apxil  attempt  ’o  u^oae  Xinerx.in 
iro't.iec'  .It  th.e  L  F.mp,i"\  in  kIkimix  Imn. 
t, tiled  m.iinU  Ix'c.iU'eot  nxx  h.inx.il  t  iilurc' ,ind 
ci'mm.ind  .iixi  control  paohlem-'.  Fite  .iK'nei.i 
IV'sUe  .Ittsiupi  1  a  .oe.l  v  1 1  _ '  e"  i.  P  .  1 1  ifl.l 
-milit.irv  .ittention  on  the  need  to  ini.ri-,pe  the 
--ercki-''  interoper.iFilitx,  Tiip  pu-h  has  ix-en 
jxirtkiil.irK  lA  idi'iit  in  nw  '(xci.ii  v  'per.iriori' 
comiiiunitv.  In  rei.ent  xe.ir-.  .Air  la  ace  'ivci.il 
oj'er.it loio  h.ixi’  isseixed  'ii.,id\  ^:'.h;,ini.e 
ment-  in  e^|uipment.  vkxtrine.  edix.itii  it.  orea- 
nn.iiioix  ,ind  lomm.ind  .inJ  ^.  i'.tr.  1  ''.'lem". 
I  sine  less  th.in  1  percent  ot  the  tot.il  lV|Mn- 
iiietit  ot  I  VletiM-  i'udeet.  ''F  li.x  prove,!  to  K' 
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In  1983,  MC-130  Combat  Talons  led  the  way  into  Grenada. 

AFSOC  combat  control  teams  were  in  place  early,  setting  up  the  landing  zones, 
clearing  the  airdrops  and  controlling  the  air  space  during  the  initial  phases  of  the 
assault.  AC-1 30s  provided  effective  fire  support  to  ground  forces  that  were  in  contact 
Grenada,  though  a  valuable  test  of  Joint  special  operations  capability,  showed  the 
services  still  had  many  differences  to  resolve. 


.1  vcr>'  cost-efficient  investment. 

In  1^83,  MC-I  V  GimKit  Talons  led  the  way 
into  C'lrenaJa.  .AFSOC  combat  control  teams 
lCCT<)  v\ere  in  place  early,  setting  up  the  land- 
me  rones,  clearing  the  airdrops  and  controlling 
the  air  space  dunng  the  initial  phases  of  the  as- 
'.iiilr.  .ACOl  W  provided  effective  tire  support  to 
ground  forces  that  were  in  contact.  Grenada, 
though  a  valuable  test  of  joint  special  of'crations 
c.ipabilin’,  showed  the  •'erx  ices  still  had  manv 
ditterences  to  res<'lve. 

'  'nc  >'t  the  !c"on'  Icimcd  in  Grcnad.i  w.i-. 
that  the  CLHs  were  'vi  bu.NV  helping  wviunded 
and  injured  soldiers  during  the  initial  assault 
that  thev  were  distracted  from  their  primarv  air- 
^ratt  movement  re>ponsibilities.  We  have  since 
integrated  CCris  with  pararescue  specialists 
iPIs)  to  form  spcci.il  tactics  siju.idrons.  Now. 
Pjs  jump  in  with  CJCTs  ,ind  are  readv  to  con¬ 
duct  emergencv  medical  treatment  for  injure'd 
rnxtp"  until  the  ,iss.iult  zone  is  secured  .ind  .i 
medic.il  ev.icuatum  system  is  established.  This 
prov  ed  ro  K'  extremely  effective  during  y^vra- 
non  lievt  ylaiesc  in  P.inama. 

cYs'fation  Jiest  C  mitsc  was  pl.innt'd  in  meticu- 


K>us  detail.  The  crew  members  and  support  per- 
S(.innel  rehearsed  their  missions  for  almost  six 
miinths.  Tliev  knew  their  jolss,  .ind  when  the 
time  came,  they  executed  them  vv  ell.  y\x.’ration 
Jitst  Cause  was  one  of  the  most  complex,  long- 
mnge  joint  air  and  ground  ope'r.itions  the  US 
milit.irv  h.id  ever  rried.  Tlie  pl.in  c.illed  for  27 
separ.ite.  simult.ineous  raids  at  1 1  different  lixa- 
riorrs — .iH.u  H-hour.  WTat  m.ide  it  difficult  was 
that  the  majorirv  of  the  forces  flew  more  than 
1 .500  miles  from  the  y^'ntinentai  United  Mates 
arrive  it  1 1  hour  on  the  morning  ot  20  I\'- 
cemKir  19^9  (see  map). 

Five  MH-55I  Pave  Lnv  helicopter-  .ind  rwo 
.ACUnO  Spectre  gunships  flew  ro  Panama  a 
d.iv  e.itlv.  Tvw'  .Air  Force  Reserve  gunships 
(ttvar  had  been  on  a  training  mission  in  Pan- 
.im.i)  were  alreadv  in  place.  Puring  their  de- 
plovment,  the  MH-5Vs  were  refueled  in-tlight 
by  seven  HG-150  Plombat  Sh.idovv  t.inkers. 
Four  P.ive  H.iwk  helicopters  were  .ils' 

loailed  on  a  yU5  .ind  se'nt  dowai  ,i  d.iv  e.irlv. 

y>i  the  dav  ot  the  initial  <i.vsuilr,  five  more 
.AG-i  50  gunships,  three  MU- 1 50  Gmibat  Tal- 
oas.ind  an  amrada  of  .iirlift  forces  c.irried  Rangers 
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Just  Cause  was  planned  in  meticulous  detail.  The  crew  members  and 
support  personnel  rehearsed  their  missions  for  almost  six  months.  They  knew  their 
jobs,  and  when  the  time  came,  they  executed  them  well.  Operation  Just  C'ause  wm 
(me  of  the  most  complex,  long-range  joint  air  and  ground  operations  the  L  S  military 
had  ever  tried.  The  plan  called  for  27  separate,  simultaneous  raids  at 
I!  different  locations — all  at  H-hour. 


inJ  rlic  .Airlx'nu'  into  rho  iiL:hr.  TIh-n.-  .nr- 
tk’w  the  '.lino  roiito  flown  rho  vl.iv  K'foro. 
Ilio  wo.itiior u.i' toiTifii'.  ,inJ  .ill  .iiRr.itt  roviinaxi 
ion, il  ri'niolint:  from  '  I  ix  iiivl  Kl.  iOi.ink' 
(.T'.  Aori.il  rofuolins:  n  Jittioiilt  JiirinL,’  J.ivliulit 
inJ  l'ivkI  wo.irhor.  ''iKOO"tnl  .iir  roltiolino  .it 
nioitt  .inJ  III  liinitoJ  \  I'llniitv  I'.i  to'tiinoiiv  totlu- 
finoA  ii.  'iioJ  'kill'  oi  : ,iiu  a-w \il  aiuoi - 
iiiL''  noa-  .Kcoinpli'hoj  without  inckloiit. 

1  \iniie  tho  tir't  hoiiaot  /ast  t.  'uit-v.  tiuTo  woa- 
tn  'ro  th.'.n  2A''  .iiar.itt  in  tho  'kio'  o\or  r.in.iin.i. 
with  tho  ol'iootao  .la'.i  'in.illor  th.in  ih.it  iii'iJo 
ilu'  ix'liw.iv  irouiiJ  I'iiiiioton,  IX  '.  .\i  t! 
hour,  .111  .AC '  1  k"*  'juii'liii’  in.'utr.ili:i-J  tlio 
r.iiiiini.i  IVtoii'o  lor.. O'  tPI'*f  t  .it  Ti'ouinoii 
Torrioio'  .AiqxirT  .iiui  proikioii  tiro  'up(MrT  .is 
7^0  K.iiiijor'  p.irikhuto.i  ;n  t.'  'oi:o  tho  .iirtiok!. 


C\T'  uimpoh  ill  ,inJ  -ot  up  lx 'th  niiiw  .iV'  tor  .in 
.i".iiilt  I'v  tho  >2J  .Airlx  'Hio.  Tlio  ['I'.il-Hi  luiiipoJ 
in  Ourinu  iIh-  inin.ii  .i".iuit  .inn  i’'t.ihiisliod  ,i 
I.  'ini  ...I'u.iitx  toiioi  11, 'll  point  i. '  o.iiiior  .iiki  tro.it 
tho  wounJoil.  [wo  .Ac  '  i  ouii'hip'  |MunJoJ 
tlior  'ottki!i.i!iuui  ttho  I’Pl  lio.kkiu.inor'). 

A  torw.irJ  rotiioiiiiL'  inJ  ro  inniii'j  [X'lnt  w;i' 
o'Ut'ii'iH\i  .it  i\io  i  i.it, ' .  \;rp.  'It.  iinio'  wo't  ot 

I’.in.int.i  C  irv.  .An  Ac '  1  prop.irol  th.it  .iro.i  hv 
t.ikiiiifout  tiio  i'l  M  A  Kirr.iok'  .iikl  .inti.iironifT  .ir- 
tillon  w'hilo  xV  Iviiiuo!'.  o'lnh.it  Lontrollors 
iiki  I’l'  .iirJropiX'J  onto  tho  runw.iv.  .Atror  tho 
Ivinpor'  I  iiiviovi  inJ  '0..uii.\i  i!io  iirlk'il.  ihroo 
Me'  !  k''',iiKi  iwoi '  I  k’  .X'*I.L  II  t'jvoi.il  op- 
ontioii'  low  lowoH  .iiror.itt  l.iiuiol  on  tho  vi.irk- 
onoJ  .iirtiolvl  t,'  iinlo.ki  tuol  ,inJ  .imiiuinition  tor 
tho IviiiLfor'.  xAio.'t  tlio  Me  I  k’"t,i\od on  tho 
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An  AC-130  gumhip  neutralized  the  Panama  Defense  Forces  at 
Tocumen-Torriojos  Airport  arid  provided  fire  support  as  750  Rangers  parachuted  in  to 
seize  the  airfield. . . .  Throughout  the  early  hours  of  the  operation.  Army  and  Air 
Force  helicopter  crews  flew  continuously.  Whenever  PDF  resistance  appeared, 
hostage  situations  developed  or  medical  evacuations  were  needed,  SOF  helicopters 
were  there.  HC-130  Combat  Shadow  tankers  completed  65  aerial  refuelings  and 
passed  more  than  300,000  pounds  of  fuel  to  Army  and  Air  Force  helicopters 
during  these  two  weeks.  These  refueling  crews  were  the  unsung  heroes  and  true 


force  multipliers  for  the  entire  operation. 


LiRHind  t(ir  3  hours  rctuei inland  rcaniiinn  Annv 
helicopter  uain^hip"  durinL;  tlic  titjhrirm. 

Another  AC-1  30  and  tin  Anny  ground  Ktrce 
unit  ,ils«t  deployed  to  the  Rio  Pacora  hridqe.  This 
Cl  'nihmed  arms  team  kept  major  PDF  forces  .ir 
Fort  Cimarron  trom  cros,Mn]u  the  bridge  ti>  rein¬ 
force  the  PDF  parristm  at  Txrumen-Torriojos 
.ind  in  Pitnama  Cirv. 

Throughout  the  early  hours  of  the  operation. 
Army  and  Air  Force  helicopter  crews  flew  con¬ 
tinuously.  Wlienes  er  PDF  resist.ince  appeared, 
host.t^e  situations  deyeloped  or  medical  evacua¬ 
tions  were  needed,  SOF  helicopters  were  there. 
H( 1 30  Combat  Shadttw  tankers  completed  65 
aeri.il  retuelin^js  .ind  passcxl  more  thiin  300,000 


(X Hinds ot  tuel  to  .Xmiy  .ind  .Air  Force  helicopters 
durini:  these  two  weeks.  Tliese  refueling  crews 
were  the  unsiinj^  heroes  .utd  tnie  force  multipli¬ 
ers  for  the  entire  operation. 

just  .IS  the  1st  .Air  (.A'lnmandos  did  durintz 
World  Vi'dr  11  ansi  .is  .Arnold  envisioncvi,  niixiem 
ait-commandos  initially  seired  and  defended  an 
airfield.'  In  Cremida  and  in  Panam.i,  onee  the 
.iirhead  was  secured,  conventional  airlifters  con¬ 
ducted  the  larize  movements  of  perxinnel  and 
cxjuipment  neces,s.in’  to  keep  the  e’Tound  forces 
supplied  and  reinforced.  Tlie  .Air  Force  SC>F  has 
come  a  long  wav  since  I'fesen  kAie  .ind  still  has 
a  way  to  go,  but  we  can  be  proud  of  the  progress 
we  have  made. 
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[C^tJ  in  special 

operati/ons  must  be  flawless..,, 
AfissioHpbamu^  and  mission  rehearsed 
areessentki  to  evaluate  du  plan  to 
determine  ^deketionis  Ukedy  and,  if  so, 
how  to  avoidk.  To  aeconqdish  dUs,die 
SOFcommtmttjt  must  eondnuoto  focus 
attention  an  teehrudogydeveb^mmnt. 
The  bottom  Bhe  is  Aattechiudogy  must 
get  spmdal  operations  as  close  as  possSde 
to  totel  detection  avoidance. 


Current^OigiM^on 

AFSOC  is  oiganized  into  three  operational 
wings,  each  wkh  a  geogrs^cal  orientation  (see 
chart).  The  1st  Special  Operations  Wing 
(SOW)  is  primarily  responsible  to  the  Central, 
Atlantic  and  Soudhem  commaiKls,  but  it  also 
provides  augmentation  forces  for  AFSOC  wings 
forward  deployed  in  Europe  and  the  Paciric  The 
39th  SOW  is  headquartered  and  has  a  squadron 
of  MC-130s  at  Rhein-Main  Air  Base,  Germany. 
It  also  has  a  squadron  each  of  MH-53s  and 
HC-130s  stationed  at  RAF  (Royal  Air  Force) 
Woodbridge  in  Englard.  The  353d  SOW  has  its 
headquarters  and  a  squadnxi  each  of  MC-130s 
and  \W-53s  at  Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  along  with  a  squadron  of  HC-13Qs 
currently  located  at  Kadena  Air  Base,  Ja^jan. 

Additionally,  AFSOC  has  three  direct  report¬ 
ing  units — the  Special  Mission  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation  Center  (SMOTEC),  the  1 720th 
Special  Tactics  Group  and  the  US  Air  Force 


Air  Force 

Special  Operatione  Command 


*Amrvc  compoofnls  —  Stnnct  rnpoesiWiMt 

**Lns  OPCON  hm  X  - Operttional  control 


(USAF)  Special  Operaticms  School.  FinaUy, 
there  ate  two  Reserve  Cotrtprment  groiq»  that 
reprxtto AFSOC  The  193d ^)ecial Operations 
Group  (SOG)  at  Harrisburg  International  Air¬ 
port,  Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  flies  EC-13Qs, 
and  the  919th  SOG  flies  AC-130s  at  I>ike 
Field,  Florida,  and  H-3s  at  Oavis-Mcxidian  Air 
Fore  Base,  Arizona. 

The  Future 

AFSOCs  basic  mission  will  not  change  as  we 
prepare  for  the  21st  century.  Ourconc^ofop- 
erations  is  simplY  to  get  m,  do  our  business  and 
get  out  before  we  are  disoovered.  SOFaitaews 
must  pervettate  sophisticaiBd  enemy  air  defense 
rtetwoiks  unhampered  by  adverse  weather  and 
dbreaterungtetiam.  This  demands  precise  navi¬ 
gation  systems,  the  latest  in  electronic  counter¬ 
measures  artd  plaruiing  hi^ily  sophisticated  mts- 
sions  down  to  the  sm^est  detail. 

Command,  control,  communications  arnl  in¬ 
telligence  in  special  operations  must  be  flawless. 
The  smallest  glitch  in  any  of  diese  areas  could 
^11  disaster  for  the  mission.  Simple  detecticwi 
can  compromise  success  arxl  cost  the  lives  of 
men  and  destruction  of  machines.  Thus,  mis¬ 
sion  planning  and  mission  rehearsal  are  es¬ 
sential  to  evaluate  the  plan  to  determine  if  de¬ 
tection  is  likely  and,  if  so,  how  to  avoid  it  To 
accomplish  this,  the  SOF  community  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  focus  attention  on  technology  develop¬ 
ment.  The  bottom  line  is  that  technology  must 
get  special  operations  as  close  as  possible  to  total 
detection  avoidance. 

Real-time  mission  plaruting  and  rehearsal 
systems  using  current  threat  data  are  the  first 
step  toward  getting  the  job  done  “undetected.” 
Thorough  mission  planning  is  90  percent  of  ex- 
^tion.  If  threat  locations  are  known,  missions 
can  be  planned  to  avoid  them.  Since  a  majority 
of  mission  planning  must  be  cfone  at  deployed 
locations,  a  portable  system  is  needed.  Mission 
rehearsal  is  essential  in  this  business.  If  time  is 
not  avaibble  to  do  “foil  up”  dress  rehearsals,  a 
system  is  definitely  needed  to  preview  routes 
a:Kl  “war  game”  execution  plans.  The  more  ac¬ 
curate,  reliable  and  undetectable  our  navigation 
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systems  are,  the  more  probable  mission  success 
will  become.  The  nature  of  special  operations 
makes  costly  navigation  errors  that  would  allow 
the  SOF  to  drift  unknowingly  into  the  range  of 
enemy  radar  or  miss  a  drop  aot^  unacceptable. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  cutiendy  fetcmg 
the  SOF  ommunity  is  keqring  tq)  widi  the 
changing  dueacs.  Avoiding,  and  thus  not  hav' 
irtg  to  deal  with,  die  direat  is  die  preferred  way 
to  operate.  But,  if  detected,  SOF  must  have  the 
capability  to  deceive  and  survive  the  threat  to 
complete  the  mission.  To  that  end,  it  is  critical 
that  our  electronic  warfare  systems,  as  well  as 
that  of  probable  threats,  be  modeled  accurately 
in  the  mission  plarming  and  rehearsal  systems. 
Only  then  can  we  evaluate  the  probability  of 
successful  penetration  of  a  sophisticated  hostile 
air  defense  system. 

Reliable,  secure  tactical  communications  are 
critical  to  the  SOF  mission.  Ifour  SOF  is  discov¬ 
ered  because  of  intercepted  communications  or 
has  interoperability  problems  that  impede  or 
cause  mixed  communications,  the  batde  is  prob¬ 
ably  lost.  Current  efforts  focus  on  low  probability 
of  intercept  and  low  probability  of  detection 
(LPl  and  LPD)  and  on  secure  communications 
(data  burst,  and  so  forth)  technology.  The  bot¬ 
tom  line  is  that  we  must  make  sure  our  SOF  is 
talking  to  the  right  people,  at  the  ri^t  time. 


One  of  the  b^est  problems 
currently  facing  the  SOF  community  is 
keeping  up  wWi  the  changing  threats. 
AvoidUtg,  and  thus  not  having  to  deal 
with,  die  threat  is  die  Referred  way  to 
operate.  But,  if  detected  SOF  must  have 
die  capability  to  deceive  and  auvive  the 
threat  to  complete  die  mission. 


without  fear  of  compromise. 

Even  thou^  we  are  beginning  to  see  peace 
and  democracy  break  out  in  Europe,  the  crisis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  diows  we  still  live  in  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  world.  Militarily,  we  are  seeing  a  shift 
from  the  global  war  scenarios  to  regiraial  and 
low-intensity  conflicts  such  as  those  occurring 
throughout  Latin  and  South  America,  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  and  Africa.  We  must  not  be  naive  and  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  democratic  prog¬ 
ress  being  made  in  Euirope.  Too  many  threats  still 
exist  in  this  world  that  will  continue  to  challenge 
our  national  security  and,  in  turn,  our  SOF. 

By  understanding  our  past  and  recognizing  the 
demands  of  the  future,  our  air  commandos,  the 
quiet  professionals,  are  preparing  to  meet  those 
special  challenges  “anytime,  anyplace.”  MR 
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U  S  Strategy  and  the  Changing 

UC THREAT 


Steven  Metz 


The  post-Cold  War  environment  offers  many  chaUenges  to  US  in¬ 
terests.  These  certainly  conqtound  the  tasks  facing  our  strategic 
thinkers  and  planners.  The  author  sees  the  need  for  a  new  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  US  role  in  low-intensity  conflict  that  recognizes  the 
dramatic  changes  occurring  in  the  Third  World  and  in  the  US- 


Soviet  relationship. 

The  crumbling  of  the  Soviet  Empire 
both  validates  US  national  security  strate- 
gy’  and  makes  it  obsolete.  For  decades,  the  press 
of  communist  power  demanded  almost  all  of  our 
attention.  For  both  strategists  and  policy  mak¬ 
ers,  the  Soviet  threat  was  preeminent.  We  thus 
did  not  even  consider  the  shape  of  security  prob¬ 
lems  after  Moscow’s  demise.  In  fact,  two  years 
ago,  such  specubtion  would  have  seemed  irrele¬ 
vant.  But  now  we  have  reached  the  mountain 
top  and  are  entering  a  world  with  Soviet  power 
purged  or  limited.  Unfortunately,  what  awaits  us 
is  not  a  promised  land  where  conflict  is  replaced 
by  peaceful  competition  among  nations  but,  in¬ 
stead,  a  confused  security  environment  just  as 
dangerous  as  the  old  one. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  US  strategists  be¬ 
moaning  Moscow’s  decline,  at  least  in  private." 
The  Cold  War,  for  all  of  the  danger  and  misery ' 
it  generated,  did  bring  conceptual  clarity  to  a 
complex  world.*  The  threat  was  obvious.  Even 
when  events  like  the  Sino-Soviet  split  or  the 
war  between  China  and  Vietnam  indicated 
that  communism  was  far  from  monolithic,  we 
could  be  certain  that  the  Kremlin  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  enemy.  And,  while  we  disagreed  over  the 


means  and  ways  of  national  security  strategy, 
nearly  all  Americans  considered  the  demise  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  power  the  ultimate  strategic 
objective. 

Now,  we  must  look  beyond  the  Soviet  threat. 
Many  students  of  strategy  assume  that  as  the 
Cold  War  permutates  into  a  different  type  of 
competition,  low-intensity  conflict  (LIC)  in 
the  Third  World  will  play  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  role  in  US  national  security.  Other 
writers  contend  that  the  United  States  has  no 
vital  interests  in  the  Third  World."  Even  if  true, 
this  begs  the  point:  Third  World  conflict  will 
have  the  potential  to  distract  us  from  die  mote 
central  tasks  of  developing  a  post-Cold  War  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  engineer¬ 
ing  a  more  constmctive  world  economic  order. 
jtThis  means  that  managing  LIC  in  what  is  now 
'considered  the  Third  World  and  in  the  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Empire  that  will  soon  join  the  Third 
World  is  important. 

The  Changing  Threat 

For  40  years,  US  strategists  viewed  conflict  in 
the  Third  World  through  the  lens  of  contain¬ 
ment.  Since  Moscow  used  discontent  in  Third 
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World  nations  to  erode  Western  power  and  ex¬ 
pand  its  own  influence,  our  goal  was  to  stifle  the 
violence  that  contributed  to  Soviet  aims  and, 
more  recently,  to  destabilize  Moscow’s  Third 
World  friends.  Third  Worid  conflict  was  seen  as 
superpower  conflict  in  miniature.  This  image 
was  never  fully  accurate  and  now  is  useless. 
Today,  we  simply  cannot  treat  Third  World  con¬ 
flict  as  a  redectimi  of  the  Cold  War  but  must  look 
for  endogenous  causes  and  edeccs.  Thisisacom- 
plex  task  that  requires  an  understanding  of  the 
forces  and  trends  that  ate  changing  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Third  World  conflict. 

One  important  trend  concerns  UC  sponsor¬ 
ship.  In  the  immediate  future,  the  role  of  nonsu¬ 
perpower  sponsors  will  increase.  In  itself,  this  is 
noAmgnew.  For  the  past  decade.  South  Africa 
and  Libya,  for  example,  orchestrated  violence  in 
their  regions  with  li^e  linkage  to  the  Cold  War.^ 
Even  if  both  superpowers  had  avoided  involve¬ 
ment  in  southern  Africa  or  the  Sahel,  violence 
would  still  have  been  ramp)ant  due  largely  to  the 
role  of  regional  powers.  Southern  Africa  and  the 
Sahel  will  thus  form  a  model  for  the  future. 

There  are  now  many  regional  powers  that 
have  the  incentive  and  the  ability  to  encourage, 
organize  and  supply  terrorists  or  insurgents.  The 
capability  to  manufacture  munitions,  which 
once  was  limited  to  die  superpowers  and  their 
close  allies,  is  widespread,  just  as  scientific  and 
technological  capabilities  arise  and  then  dis¬ 
perse,  so,  too,  does  the  ability  to  engineer  LIC. 
Furthermore,  superpower  disengagement  from 
the  Third  World  will  remove  constraints  on  re¬ 
gional  powers  that  wish  to  further  their  interests 
through  sponsorship  of  LIC.’*  We  can  thus  ex¬ 
pect  a  multitude  df  terrorist  campaigns,  insur¬ 
gencies  and  on-again,  off-again  local  wars  that 
do  not  need  or  want  superpower  support. 

Terrorism.  Other  trends  in  LICs  are  also 
emerging.  Terrorism,  for  example,  will  probably 
increase  in  destructiveness.  Like  any  form  of 
violence  that  relies  on  fear  rather  than  actual 
force,  terrorism  experiences  a  diminishing  rate 
of  return  on  a  given  level  of  violence.  The  world 
has  become  more  or  less  numb  to  airline  hijack¬ 
ings,  so  terrorists  must  seek  new  techniques. 


For  terrorists  who  count  the  United  States 
among  their  enemies,  there  are  two  options. 
One  is  to  strike  targets  within  the  United  States. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  elaborate 
counterterrorist  measures  enforced  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  this  is  difficult.  The  other  option 


The  Cold  WoTffor  all  of  the 
danger  and  misery  U  generated,  did  bring 
conceptual  clarity  to  a  complex  world. 

The  threat  was  obvious.  Even  when 
events  like  the  SinoSoviet  split  or  the 
war  between  China  and  Vietruun 
indicated  that  comrminism  was  far  from 
rmmolithic,  we  cordd  be  certain  that  the 
Krertdin  was  die  ultimate  enemy. 


is  to  raise  the  level  of  destruction.  Clearly  chemi¬ 
cal,  biological  and  eventually  nuclear  weapons 
offer  the  greatest  opportunities.  The  capability 
^  there,  even  in  the  nuclear  arena  where  terror¬ 
ists  can  substitute  technologically  simple,  delib¬ 
erate  atomic  pollution  for  more  technologically 
complex  atomic  explosions.  The  absence  of 
long-range  delivery  systems  for  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  which  limits  their  utility  for  nonsu- 
perpowers,  is  not  a  factor  for  terro’.ists.  They 
would  find  an  immobile,  warehouse-size  nuclear 
device  perfectly  acceptable. 

Another  likely  trend  is  the  emergence  of  new 
targets  of  terrorism.  To  have  the  desired  psycho¬ 
logical  effect,  terrorism  must  be  aimed  at  states 
that  are  developed  enough  to  provide  numerous 
high-profile  targets  and  are  linked  by  electronic 
communication  nets  that  would  disseminate  the 
impact  of  a  terrorist  strike.  But  to  stand  any 
.  ch^ce  of  having  the  desired  political  effect,  ter- 
rorism  must  also  target  nations  with  fragile  or  un¬ 
stable  governments.  This  second  requirement 
explains  why  terrorism  has  had  little  real  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  policies  of  nations  like  Israel,  Italy 
or  Germany.  There  are,  however,  a  range  of  rap¬ 
idly  modernizing  states  that  meet  both  require¬ 
ments.  Examples  include  Brazil,  South  Korea 
and  Mexico.^ 
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Ideological  or  class-based 
insurgencies  are  relatively  rare  today 
because  of  the  inherently  limited  appeal 
of  communism  (or  conversely,  and- 
communism)  in  traditional  societies. 
They . . .  must  attach  themselves  to  a 
larger  force,  usually  nadonaUsm.  Only 
when  this  larger  force  is  present  can 
ideological  insurgencies  succeed. 


Finally,  terrorism  will  continue  to  undergo  the 
same  integrative  trends  that  have  characterized 
Lie  in  general.  This  is  illustrated  by  phenomena 
such  as  narcotertorism.  Because  they  have  large 
amounts  of  money,  are  global  in  scope  and  suffer 
none  of  the  constraints  that  political  objectives 
confer,  narcotics  traffickers  can  easily  use  terror¬ 
ism.  In  addition,  narcotics  traffickers  do  not  rely 
on  a  state  sponsor  as  do  many  political  terrorist 
groups,  thus  preventing  any  attempts  to  “strike 
at  the  source”  by  counterterrorists.  This  means 
that  the  distinction  between  political  terrorism 
and  organized  crime  will  fade  or  disappear.  Ter¬ 
rorists  will  continue  to  rely  on  robbery  and  extor¬ 
tion  for  funds,  artd  more  ominously,  criminals 
without  a  political  agenda  will  adopt  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  terrorism. 


Insurrection.  Broad-based  and  relatively 
quick  blows  against  government  will  also  remain 
an  important  element  of  the  emerging  security 
environment.  Insurrection  takes  two  forms.  One 
is  the  sort  of  “people  power”  that  toppled  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Marcos  and  Nicolae  Ceausescu  and  chal¬ 
lenged  Deng  Xiaoping.  For  the  United  States,  a 
more  dangerous  form  is  a  quasi-legitimate  arro- 
^tion  of  the  power  of  trew  or  weak  democracies 
as  pioneered  by  Adolf  Hitler  and  used  by  Maurice 
Bishop  in  Grenada  and  Manuel  Noriega  in  Pan¬ 
ama.  As  the  number  of  new  and  weak  democra¬ 
cies  expands,  this  second  form  of  msurrection 
will  become  more  common. 

Insurgency.  Protracted  rural  insurgency 
will  persist  but  decline  in  strategic  importance. 
Despite  Che  Guevara’s  imploration  to  “create 
two,  three,  many  Vietnams,”  a  classical  Maoist 
insurgency  can,  in  reality,  only  threaten  very 
weak  or  corrupt  governments  in  nations  with 
rugged  terrain.  Barring  gross  incompetence 
on  the  government’s  part,  ideologically  based 
rural  insurgencies  can  continue  for  extended 
periods — ^witness  A^ianistan,  Angola,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Peru  or  the  Philippines — but  cannot  win 
outri^t.  As  a  type  of  LIC,  ideologically  based 
rural  insurgencies  will  continue  to  erupt  but 
will  not  be  a  major  factor  in  the  global  security 
environment. 


Low-Intensity  Conflict  Proponencios  Directorate 


June  1991  marks  the  establishment  of  the  Low- 
Intensity  Conflict  Proponencies  Directorate  (LIC- 
PD)  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Karrsas.  This  new  direc¬ 
torate  is  charged  with  managing  and  directing  the 
activities  of  three  of  the  specified  proponencies  as¬ 
signed  to  the  commander.  Combined  Arms  Com¬ 
mand  (CAC);  low-intensity  conflict  (LIC),  com¬ 
bating  terrorism  and  counterdrugs.  Although  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  CAC  special  staff  element  because  it,  in 
fact,  represents  the  CAC  commander,  LIC-PD 
functions  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Com¬ 
mandant,  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
and  derives  its  support  from  the  college. 

LlC-PD  was  established  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  these  three  proponencies  and  serves  to  emphasize 
the  increasing  importance  of  these  activities  as  the 
focus  of  the  current  threat  to  our  national  security 


begins  to  shift  in  response  to  a  changing  world  en¬ 
vironment.  While  the  likelihood  of  a  direct  mili¬ 
tary  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  continues  to  diminish,  instability  in 
the  Third  World,  international  terrorism  and  illicit 
drugs  remain  vital  concerns  for  which  the  Army 
must  prepare. 

.Ji^lthough  all  of  the  directorate’s  three  proponen- 
cy  offices  are  responsible  for  developing,  coordinat¬ 
ing  and  documenting  concepts,  doctrine,  otganiza- 
tiortal  designs,  materiel  requirements  and  training 
programs  as  they  pertain  to  their  ^)ecific  functional 
areas,  their  daily  concerns  and  priorities  ate  differ¬ 
ent. 

The  Army  Proponency  Office  for  Low-Intensity 
Conflict  (APOLIC)  is  the  focal  point  for  ensuring 
LIC  issues  are  considered  in  the  Concept-Based 
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Narcotics  traffickers  do  not  rely  on  a  state  sponsor  as  do  many  political  terrorist 
groups,  thus  preventing  any  attempts  to  ^'strike  at  the  source.  . .  The  distinction 
between  political  terrorism  and  organized  crime  will  fade  or  disappear.  Terrorists  will 
continue  to  rely  on  robbery  and  extortion  for  funds,  and  more  ominously,  crimiruds 
without  a  political  agenda  will  adopt  the  techniques  of  terrorism. 


:Scctcirian  insurgency  based  on  tribal,  ethnic  are  like  remora  fish  that  must  attach  themselves 

or  religious  antagonisms  is  another  matter.  to  a  larger  force,  usually  nationalism.  Onlv 

Ideological  or  class-based  insurgencies  are  rela-  when  this  larger  force  is  present  can  ideologi- 

tively  rare  tcxlay  because  of  the  inherently  lim-  cal  insurgencies  succeed.  The  foundation  tor 

ited  appeal  of  communism  (or  conversely,  sectarian  insurgency,  however,  exists  in  every 

anticommunism)  in  traditional  s<.x;ieties.  Thev  nation  that  is  tribally,  ethnicallv  or  religiously 


ifoi.jiiirement.s  System.  APOLIC  is  resp^iasihle  tor 
Armvwkle  Lit’  J(x;rrine  as  c.xpres'-ed  in  LS  .Aniiv 
bield  Manual  100-20/Air  Force  Pamphlet  5-20. 
Military  i^peranans  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict.  It  moni- 
lors  and  assists  other  Army  proponents  and  units  to 
ensure  that  diKtrine,  training,  leader  dewlopment. 
organirition  and  materiel  LlC  i.ssues  are  addre.ssed. 

The  Combating  Terrorism  Proponenev  (CTP) 
M.'rees  as  the  fiKal  psnnt  for  the  Army’s  antiterror- 
ism  (AT)  dtx;rrine  and  training  programs.  In  coor¬ 
dination  with  the  .subproponent  .schcxil.v — military 
police,  spe-cial  warfare  and  intelligence — the  tTP 
develops  and  integrates  AT  doctrine  .ind  specialired 
mining  througliout  the  Amiy.  CTP  .iLso  provide^ 
training  support  packages  tor  officer  .ind  noncom¬ 
missioned  officer  education  and  training  support 
material  to  Armv  schools,  and  sc-rves  as  a  clearing 


hou.se  of  .AT  infonii.ition  for  the  Tot.il  ,\rniv. 

Tile  .Annv  t 'oiinter-l'>nig  Proponence  i.\tl''P' 
senes  .is  the  Amw's  instmetne  voice  in  this  rel.i- 
tivelv  new  and  evolving  missK'n  .ire.i.  In  .iddition 
to  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  nonii.illv  ,i\v)Ci.itc\l 
with  .in  .‘\niw  props 'nent,  thi'  otlice  will  ediic.ire 
the  .Armv  communin  .iKiut  its  roles  .ind  missions 
iif "support  of  the  n.irional  dnig  strategv  ,ind  deter¬ 
mine  the  reiiiiirements  the  .Amiv  must  ix'  prepared 
to  siippon. 

The  .Armv  must  .idfust  to  the  ch.illenges  psiscxl 
bv  the  ch.inging  world  of  the  Lit  '  PP  will 

liok  into  the  future  to  ensure  th.it  .Annv  forces  ire 
prepared  to  consistently  and  effectivelv  resps'ud  to 
.ill  LKL  comb.iting  terrorism  and  counterdriig  mis- 
sioas  that  may  be  assigncxl  in  suppon  I'f  our  nation- 
.il  securitv.B 
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heterogeneous.  Sectarian  UC  has  been  most 
evident  in  Thiid  World  nations  such  as  Sri 
Lanka,  India,  Sudan,  Ethiopia  and,  to  some 
degree,  Pmi,  hut  it  may  also  explode  within 
the  Soviet  and  Chinese  empires. 

Whedier  kleological  or  sectarian,  insutgency 
will  pTobaUy  become  mote  urban.  Most  Third 
World  cities  are  surrounded  by  slum  belts.  These 


We  musi  en0  stnOegie  rules 
of  engogemuutHhaifai  a  generic  levdf 
and  haw  V&pomer 
win  be  us^tolmanage  IIC.  ...As  (he 
Cold  War  fades,  it  is  likely  dud  [US] 
attitudes  will  resemble  those  of  the 
pre-Cold  War  period.  Specifically, 
Americans  wM  be  more  idealistic, 
rejecting  the  notion  that  the  enemy  of  my 
enemy,  however  repulsive,  is  my  friend. 

. . .  Only  nforming  democracies  will 
deserve  our  support 


have  been  cockpits  of  insurgency  in  the  past,  but 
revolutionaries  working  from  urban  areas  often 
found  counterinsurgency  somewhat  easier.  The 
French  in  Algeria,  for  example,  had  much  less 
trouble  with  the  urban  element  d  the  insurgen' 
cy  there  than  the  rural.  The  same  holds  true  in 
El  Salvador,  Afghanistan  and  Vietnam.  But,  as 
urban  slum  belts  grow  and  revolutionaries  adopt 
modem  communications  techniques,  the  bal¬ 
ance  may  shift  away  from  counterinsurgents, 
and  thus  Third  World  cities  will  explode  with 
revolutionary  violence. 

In  general,  the  emerging  security  environment 
is  one  in  which  all  types  ofnations  face  the  threat  " 
of  Lie.  For  modernized  or  rapidly  modernizing 
states,  the  most  immediate  threat  is  terrorism. 
For  new  democracies  or  fragile  dictatorships, 
the  challenge  is  insurrection.  For  underdevel¬ 
oped  authoritarian  states  or  nations  with  sec¬ 
tarian  conflict,  protracted  insurgency  is  a  real 
problem.  Clearly,  postcontairunent  US  strategy 
must,  in  some  way,  respond  to  all  of  these. 


US  Strategy 

It  is  often  said  that  generals  plan  to  fig^t  die 
last  war.  The  same  holds  true  for  military  strate¬ 
gists  and  doctrine  writers.  After  a  decade  of  ef¬ 
fort,  US  national  security  professionals  are 
sroadily  developing  an  understanding  of  LIC 
Wimess  emerging  doctrine,  such  as  US  Army 
Field  Manual  100-20/Air  Force  Pamphlet  3-20, 
Military  Operations  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict  and 
Test  Piiblication,  Joint  Publicaticxi  3-07,  DoC' 
trine  far  Joint  Operations  in  Low  Iritensity  Conflkt, 
that  is  generally  sound.  Unforturrately,  such 
dodrine  indicates  that  we  are  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  ftjtins  of  Lie,  e^iecially  Maoist-style 
protracted  rural  insurgency,  that  are  fading  in 
strategic  importance. 

Great  efforts  are  currently  under  way  to  adapt 
US  national  security  and  military  strategy  to  the 
changing  global  security  environment.^  Since 
LIC,  even  when  it  occurs  in  regiotts  of  peripheral 
interest  to  the  United  States,  can  complicate  the 
attainment  of  central  national  security  goals, 
equal  attention  must  be  given  to  the  LIC  com¬ 
ponent  of  our  strategy.  Even  though  the  fluidity 
of  the  international  environment  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  fully  develop  a  new  LIC  strategy  at 
this  point,  work  can  begin.  This  should  be  based 
on  three  imperatives. 

Rules  of  Engagement.  First,  we  must  craft 
strategic  rules  of  engagement  that,  at  a  generic 
level;  specify  when,  where  and  how  US  power 
will  be  used  to  manage  LIC.  Changing  US  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  our  world  role  will  structure  this 
process.  As  the  Cold  War  fades,  it  is  likely  that 
such  attitudes  will  resemble  those  of  the  pre- 
Cold  War  period.  Specifically,  Americans  will 
be  more  idealistic,  rejecting  the  notion  that  the 
enemy  of  my  enemy,  however  repulsive,  is  my 
fkend.^n  other  words,  only  reforming  democra¬ 
cies  will  deserve  our  support.  It  is  also  likely  that 
we  will  see  resurgent  isolationism.  It  will  take  a 
threat  to  a  clearly  democratic  friend  to  invoke 
US  reaction,  not  simply  a  challenge  to  a  potential 
democracy. 

These  rules  of  engagement  should  also  reflect 
that  the  emerging  international  system  will  not 
simply  be  an  old-fashioned  multipolar  one  in 
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Formodendtgdarn^pidfy'wmdtri^zingstaUSy^mOsilmme^Bate 
thretU  is  terrorism*  For  r^demteamdm,m‘fix^ile  diotatonh^,  die  chaUengrir 
insurrection.  For  underdeveloped  authoritarian  states  or  rudions  with  sectarian 
conflict,  protracted  insurgency  is  a  real  problem.  Clearly,  postcontainment  US 
strategy  must,  in  some  way,  respond  to  all  of  these. 


which  four  or  five  great  powers  dominate,  but  it 
will  form  a  complex  web  of  interrelated  regional 
balances.  US  power  should  be  used  when  a  re¬ 
gional  balance  is  in  a  state  of  terminal  disequilib¬ 
rium  and  when  this  disequilibrium  threatens 
other  balances.^  In  addition,  these  rules  of  en- 
gagement  must  be  based  on  a  sense  of  the  life 
cycle  of  Lie.  There  are  certain  times  when  US 
power  may  prove  decisive,  but  there  are  other 
times  when  a  conflict  is  not  yet  ripe  for  resolution 
or  when  the  judicioas  use  of  US  power  will  be  ir¬ 
relevant.  “Judicious”  is  the  key  word  here  since, 
outside  of  Mexico,  we  are  unlikely  to  become 
massively  involved  in  any  given  LIC. 


Integration.  The  second  imperative  for  US 
strategy  is  int^;iation.  Security  professionals 
and  strategists  have  always  recognized  that  LIC 
poses  an  integrated  threat.  Military  elements 
are  intertwined  with  political,  economic,  social 
#id  psychological  elements.  For  this  reason,  any 
response  to  LIC  needs  to  be  integrated  and  syn¬ 
chronized.®  Military  thinking  reflects  this — 
Army  doctrine  evolved  into  joint  Army/Air 
Force  doctrine  which,  in  turn,  formed  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  all-service  joint  doctrine.  This  must 
continue. 

The  next  logical  step  is  interagency  doctrine 
and  strategy  that  link  military  activities  to  those 
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In  the  immediate  future,  the  role  of  nonsuperpower  sponsors  will  increase. 

In  itself,  this  is  nothing  new.  For  the  past  deca^.  South  Africa  and  Libya,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  orchestrated  violence  in  their  regions  with  little  linkage  to  the  Cold  War. . . .  There 
are  now  many  regional  powers  that  have  the  incentive  and  the  ability  to  encourage, 
organize  and  supply  terrorists  or  insurgents.  The  capability  to  manufacture  munitions, 
which  once  was  limited  to  the  superpowers  ami  their  close  allies,  is  widespread. 


of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  State 
Department,  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  the  US 
Information  Agency,  Qmgress  and  any  other 
segment  of  the  government  involved  with  LlC. 

Indirectness.  The  final  imperative  is  indi- 
recmess.  The  military  already  recognizes  that 
armed  force  forms  the  secondary  effort  in  LIC.^ 


^JLTaen  combined  with  the  absence  of  public 
support  for  direct  US  involvement,  this  limits 
the  US  military  to  providing  training,  advice, 
intelligence  and  equipment.  This  indirect  role 
must  certainly  continue.  But  there  are  avenues 
for  greater  indirecmess  at  the  strategic  level,  es¬ 
pecially  in  pursuit  of  truly  combined  activities. 
A  number  of  nations  around  the  world  have  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  with,  and  understanding  of. 
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the  processes  of  national  development,  building 
a  Third  World  detnooacy  and  fighting  an  insuT' 
gency.  Costa  Rica,  Botswana,  Zimbabwe,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Brazil  and  Thailand  come  to  mind.  Advi¬ 
sory  teams  that  combine  Americans  with 
representatives  of  such  stat^  would  have  much 
more  to  offer  nations  facing  an  insurgency  than 
would  Americans  alcme. 

The  problems  the  Third  World  will  fece  in  the 
coming  decades  ate  immense.  Many  nations 
there  will  continue  to  experience  economic 
stagnation  fueled  by  weak  world  commodity 
prices,  a  shortage  of  investment  capital,  debt, 
ecological  decay,  underdeveloped  infrastructure, 
population  pressure  and  the  absence  of  available 
and  appropriate  technology.*®  The  movement 
toward  democracy  that  exploded  in  the  1980s 
will  experience  fits  and  starts  as  sectarian  con¬ 
flict,  terrorism,  economic  stagnation,  military 
involvement  in  politics  and  international  ten¬ 
sions  hinder  political  reforms.  Uneven  econom¬ 
ic  development  and  stifled  political  reform,  com¬ 
bined  wirfi  ever-increasing  public  demands,  will 
set  the  stage  for  violent  coriflict. 

As  Third  World  conflicts  erupt  and  abate  in 
a  melancholy  rhythm,  the  United  States  cannot 
answer  every  call  for  help.  We  have  neither  the 
ability  t\or,  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  the  need 
to,  in  John  F.  Kennedy’s  words,  “pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 


Army  doctrine  evolved  into 
joint  Army/Air  Force  doctrine  which, 
in  turn,  formed  the  foundation  for 
all-service  joint  doctrine. . . .  The  next 
logical  step  is  intendency  doctrine  and 
strategy  dud  link  military  activities  to 
those  of  the  Central  InteWgence  Agency, 
the  State  Department,  the  Agency  for 
Irdenudiotutl Development . .  .andany 
other  segment  of  the  government 
involved  with  UC. 


fhend _ ”  But,  when  we  do  act,  we  must  inte- 

gratedly  and  indirectly  act.  There  will  be  in¬ 
stances  when  vital  global  balances  are  truly 
threatened  by  LlC.  Then,  too,  we  mit  i  act.  But, 
in  general,  conflicts  that  require  US  attention 
will  be  rare. 

By  looking  at  the  future  of  LlC  as  much  as  its 
past,  we  can  be  prepared  for  these  rare  instances 
when  we  must  become  involved  in  LIC.  The 
past  is  a  guide  on  how  not  to  act,  but  the  essential 
nature  of  LlC  is  changing  so  dramatically  that  it 
offers  only  a  limited  indication  of  how  to  acL 
Knowing  not  to  repeat  mistakes  does  not  alone 
tell  how  to  solve  a  problem.  That  is  a  task  for 
imagmative  and  visionary  strategic  thinkers.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  have  them.  MR 
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mercially.  These  opportunities  are  opening  at  a 
time  when  US  military  civic  action  projects  are 
severely  constrained  by  law  and  misunderstood 
by  both  the  US  and  Latin  American  publics. 

Cumulatively,  the  history  of  civic  action, 
with  its  linkage  to  counterinsurgency  and  low- 


This  arade  be  published  in  Winning  the  Peace:  Stra' 
regie  Implicatiorrs  or  Military  Civic  Action,  John  W.  De- 
Pauw  and  George  Luz,  eds.  (PraegerPublishers,  NewYork, 
forthcoming).  Copyi^  1991  by  John  W.  L^auw  and 
George  Luz.  Reprimed  with  permission.  The  uews  expressed 
in  this  article  are  mose  of  (heauthorsanddonot  purport  toreflect 
the  position  (rfdteDepartntemc^dte  Army,  me  Departmem  of 
Defense  or  any  other  goverrunem  office  or  agency. — Editor 


FurtheniK)re,  the  Army  shoidd  talcediel^ 
in  establishing  a  new  “US  development  cc«ps” 
that  would  be  structured  to  avoid  the  political 
and  doctrinal  pitfalk  that  have  marked  the  his- 
rory  of  the  civic  action  concept.  After  an  over¬ 
view  of  how  MCA  and  HCA  as  US  policy  took 
fat  Latin  America  acquired  negative  connota¬ 
tions,  the  concept  of  die  development  corps  is 
outlined  at  the  end  of  thk  article. 

The  Goals  of  Civic  Action 

Discussion  surrounding  the  political,  social, 
economic,  developmental  and  military  goak  of 
MCA  as  a  US  policy  tool  for  Latin  America  rose 
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to  the  forefront  in  the  late  195Qs  and  early  1960$. 
Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  literature  and  coO' 
gressional  hearings  on  MCA  is  centered  on  that 
period,  from  which  we  might  glean  some  lessens. 

In  their  pathbreaking  study  on  MCA  pub' 
lished  in  19^,  Willard  H  Barber  and  C  Neale 
Ronning  framed  their  discussion  of  US  MCA 
policy  as  a  search  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of  seal' 
rity  versus  economic  and  social  reform  in  Latin 
America.^  Basing  his  dissertation  on  points 
made  in  the  Barber  and  Rcnning  study,  Robin 
N.  Montgomery  demonstrated  that  decision 
making  early  in  the  Kennedy  administration  Ob' 
scured  any  differences  there  might  have  been  be' 
tween  MCA  as  a  developmental  tool  in  military 


LICtMins 

Military  Qvic  Action  (MCA).  “The  use  of  pre' 
ponderantiy  indigenous  military  forces  on  projects 
useful  to  the  kx^  population  at  all  levels  in  such 
fields  as  education,  training,  public  woiks,  agricul' 
ture,  transpoitation,  communications,  healdi,  saniQ' 
tion,  and  others  contributing  to  economic  and  social 
development,  which  would  also  serve  to  improve  the 
standing  of  the  military  forces  with  the  populatioa 
(US  forces  may  at  times  advise  or  engage  in  military 
civic  actions  in  overseas  areas.)" 

—Joint  Quefr  of  Staff  I\iblicatian  (JCS  [\ib)  1-02,  Difart- 
mm  ^De^nse  Diciiariay  of  Miiiar?  (Bid  Assodated  Terms,  (Wash¬ 
ington,  DC:  US  Govetnment  Printing  Office  (GPO),  1  Decern' 
1989),  228-9. 

Hiunanitniaii  and  Qvic  Assistance  (HCA). 

“Operations  (that]  provide  a  mechanism  throu^ 
which  US  military  personnel  arxi  assets  assist  Third 
World  populations.  HCA  improves  the  quality  of 
life  thr^^  rudimentary  construction,  health  care, 
and  sanitation  programs.  These  operations  are  de¬ 
fined  by  law  and  limited  to— 

•  Medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  care  provided 
in  rural  areas  of  a  country. 

•  Construction  of  rudimentary  surface  transpor- 
ration  systems. 

•  Well  drilling  and  construction  of  basic  sanita¬ 
tion  facilities. 

•  Rudimentary  construction  and  repair  of  public 
facilities. 

“The  Department  of  State  must  ap(nrove  most 
HCA  operations  and  the  US  Congress  funds  diem 
through  appropriations  specifically  set  aside  for 
HCA.  TIk  United  States  may  not  provide  HCA, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  individuals,  groups,  or  orga- 


operations  undertaken  against  an  insurgency.^ 
This  differentiation  of  the  MCAJs  role  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  discussing  the  future  utility 
c^any  type  of  civic  action  as  a  tool  of  US  policy 
as  we  enter  the  199Qs. 

Tven  before  President  John  F.  Kennedy  deftni- 
tively  lirrked  MCA  to  internal  security  and 
counterinsurgency,  congressional  debates 
showed  that  C^ongiess  voiced  appreciation  for 
the  role  civic  action  could  play  in  develop¬ 
ment — as  Icwig  as  MCA  was  not  linked  overdy 
to  “internal  security”  policies  in  Latin  America. 
By  1957,  the  hamewt^  for  future  congressional 
d^tes  on  MCA  and  HCA  arxl  their  negative 
linkage  with  internal  security  doctrine  in  Latin 


ntzatiotrs  engaged  in  military  or  paramilitary  activ¬ 
ity.  HCA  operations  are  most  effective  when  the 
United  States  uses  drem  within  the  guidelines  of  a 
coordinated  interagency  program  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Staie,  USAID,  EXDD,  and  the  Uni¬ 
fied  Commands.  Both  active  arxl  reserve  compo¬ 
nents  may  conduct  HCA  missions. 

“These  operations  assist  a  host  nation  to  attack 
the  causes  of  irtstability.  They  can  help  prevent  the 
rteed  for  greater  assistance  at  a  later  date.  HCA  op¬ 
erations  may  also  take  place  in  peacdceeping  opera- 
tioTS,  or  in  the  limited  circumstatKes  of  peacekeep¬ 
ing  contingency  operations.”  (Emphasis  added) 

— L5  Army  Fiad  Maaul  lOO-^Air  Force  Pamphkt  3-20, 
MiliCDy  Operatiora  in  Low  IntensitY  Conilia.  (Waitopon, 
DC:  GPO,  5  December  1990),  2-23. 

Counteriimiigency.  “Those  military,  paramili¬ 
tary,  political,  ecotK)mic,  psychological,  and  civic  ac¬ 
tions  taken  by  a  govenunent  to  defeat  insurgerKy.” 

—JCS  Pub  1-02, 93. 

Loiw-Intawity  Conflict  (LIC).  “Political- 
military  confrontation  between  contendiirg  states 
^  or  groups  below  conventkmal  war  and  above  die 
.  roptine,  peaceful  competition  among  states.  It  fre- 
c{uendy  involves  protracted  struggles  of  competing 
priTKiples  and  ideologies.  Low  intensity  conflict 
ranges  from  subversion  to  the  use  of  armed  force.  It 
is  waged  by  a  combination  of  means  employing  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  informational,  and  military  in¬ 
struments.  Low  intensity  conflicts  are  often  local¬ 
ized,  generally  in  the  Third  World,  but  contain  re¬ 
gional  and  ^obal  security  implications." 

—JCS  Pub  1-02.  212. 
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Removing  SOVTHCOM fnm 
Panama  by  Ru  year 2000  offers  a  spUsn- 
did  i^portnnityforOie  US  Army  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  joint  service  reorientation  of  US 
doctrine  and  strategf  not  onfy  for  LaRn 
America  tmtatoo  for  most  of  the  Third 
World.  This  reorientation  effmt  should 
delink  civic  action  and  HCA  activities 
Jrom  countainsurgency  and  Lie. 


America  was  being  set^  Congressional  discuS' 
Sion  on  aid  to  the  US-suppottied  inilitary  regime 
in  Guatemala  (in  the  aftermath  of  the  1954 
overthrow,,  of  Ae  communist  Arberu  govern' 
ment)  irvificated  that  congressional  interest  in 
promoting  developmental  civic  action  by  indig' 
enous  forces  was  linked  to  a  growing  concern  for 
Latin  American  economic  conditiorvs  and  Aeir 
relationship  to  Ae  possibilities  of  communist  ex' 
pansion  from  withii.^  Until  Ae  threat  of  mtet' 
nal  subversion  rose  to  Ae  fore,  Ae  US  rationale 
for  military  aid  to  Latm  America  was  stated  as 
Ae  need  for  hemt^heric  defense  against  extet' 
nal  aggression.^  The  external  aggression  ratiO' 
nale  was  to  be  maintained  qxDtadically  mto  Ae 
Kennedy  administration  bemuse  it  avoided  cri' 
ticism  m  Congress  that  US  aid  to  Latin  Ameri' 
can  militaries  was  being  used  to  suppress  popular 
opposition  within  Latm  American  countries.^ 

However,  in  line  with  Congress’  more  de' 
veiopment-oriented  thinking,  economic  aid 
to  Bolivia  was  quintupled  by  1956  and  quickly 
followed  by  proffering  military  aid.^  BoA  types 
of  aid  promoted  MCA  programs  by  Bolivian 
troops  Aat  were  deemed  so  successful  by  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken  in  1960  Aat  he  likened  Aem 
to  Ae  US  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (COC) 
and  recommended  that  Aese  efforts  be  encouT'  ' 
aged  elsewhere.® 

Civic  Action  Linked 
to  Counterinsurgency 

Ketmedy  was  responsible  for  organizir^  US 
foreign  affeirs  and  national  security  agencies  to 
guide  and  assist  governments  he  considered 


threatened — most  of  Latin  America — to  resist 
Ae  threat  of  communist-inspired  insurgency. 
“Qiba  was  in  Ae  forefront  of  Ae  president’s  at' 
tendon  and  was  a  syiiAol  of  the  kind  of  troubles 
that  would  result  from  successful  communist 
guerrilla  movements”  throu^out  Ae  Western 
Hemisphere.^  The  Special  Group  (Counterin' 
surgency)  established  by  Ae  president  in  1962 
provided  Ae  orgaruzational  framework  for  this 
effort  and  Ae  doctrine  of  MCA. 

In  an  attempt  to  coordinate  Ae  economic  as¬ 
sistance  efforts  of  Ae  Alliance  for  Progress  wiA 
Ae  military  assistance  dforts  to  counter  insur- 
gerKies,  Ae  Special  Group  prescribed  Aat  mtet' 
rtal  defense  ar^  development  plans  be  drawn  up 
for  each  threatened  country.  The  prescription 
was  duly  mcluded  m  US  counterinsurgency  doc' 
trine  and,  in  1981,  m  LlC  doctrine.  MCA,  that 
“hybrid  of  economic  and  military  assistance”  al¬ 
ready  linked  in  speeches  by  Ae  president  to  the 
US  counterinsurgency  effort,  was  a  key  ccmcept 
<3F  Ae  prescription  and  Aus  became  firmly  fixed 
in  counterinsurgency  practice  and  doctrine.*® 
But,  when  it  was  developed,  Ae  emphasis  in 
counterinsurgency  doctrine  and  training  was  al¬ 
most  exclusively  on  Ae  military  aspects  of  un¬ 
conventional  warfare.  ’  * 

“AlAouA  he  [President  Kennedy]  repeatedly 
stated  his  affinity  for  Ae  political,  economic  and 
social  aims  of  MCA,”  circumstances,  piarticularly 
Ae  worsening  Vietnam  situation  and  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  failure,  led  him  to  seek  advice  of  counselors 
“who  advocated  Ae  primacy  of  military  means 
embodied  in  Ae  policy  of  counterinsurgency” 
raAer  than  Ae  more  developmental  means  con¬ 
noted  by  MCA  per  se. 

However,  promoting  Ae  idea  of  MCA  in  Lat- 
A  America  remamed  an  important  tool  of  Ae 
•JCennedy  admmistration  at  least  “as  a  concom¬ 
itant  to  mtemal  security.”*^  Moreover,  MCA  as 
part  of  counterinsurgency  mitially  received  a 
large  share  of  resources — ^and  even  more  public¬ 
ity.  Presumably,  Ais  was  because  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  attractive  ccwicept  wiA  appeal  to  Ae 
public  and  Aus  a  decorative  embellishment  of 
an  Armed  Forces  public  image. 
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The  Latin  American  military  and  security  forces,  with  their  institutional 
monopoly  on  power  within  the  threatened  countries,  had  been  the  most  effective 
instrument  against  insurgency  and  urban  guerrillas.  By  the  advent  of  the  Carter 
administration  in  1977,  each  of  these  countries  except  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
had  come  to  be  ruled  by  authoritarian  military  regimes  that  successfully 
elimiruited  the  urban  and  rural  opposition. 


The  Security  versus  Democracy 
and  Development  Dilemma 

Confjressional  debates  and  hearing’s  In  tlie 
mid-1960s  illustrated  that  Qmitress  was  svinpa- 
thetic  to  both  the  developmental  and  counter¬ 
insurgency  goals  of  MCA  while  it  simultaneous- 
Iv  expressed  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
increa-'ed  involvement  in  Litin  Amencan  inter¬ 
nal  security  affeirs.  But,  ultirruttely.  Congress 
supported  the  administration  policy  and  re¬ 
solved  the  involvement  dilemma  by  decreasing 
Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP)  grant  aid  to 
Litin  Ameriai,  including  MCA,  while  permit¬ 
ting  increased  sales  of  militars’  training  and 
equipment  for  Latin  American  internal  sccurin 
purptises.  The  result  was  legislative  restrictions 
on  using  MCA  as  a  policy  tixil  and  clearlv 


plicing  MCA,  bv  Kith  the  administration  and 
Qmgress.  second  to  the  necessity  ot  maintaining 
the  capability  ot  the  security  torces  of  Cum 
Amcncin  countries.*^ 

Tliere  was  no  doubt,  bv  the  mid-NTOs,  that 
the  Latin  American  military'  and  security  torces. 
with  their  institutional  monopoly  on  power 
within  the  threatened  countries,  had  Iven  the 
most  effective  instrument  against  insurgency 
and  urban  guerrillas.'^  By  the  .idvent  ot  the 
Girter  administration  in  1977,  each  of  these 
countnes  except  Venezuela  and  Gilombia  had 
•■ome  to  K'  niled  bv  authorit.irian  military  re¬ 
gimes  that  successfully  eliminated  the  urban  and 
rural  opposition. 

The  continuation  ot  repressive  measures  bv 
the  military  governments  that  deiminated  the 
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Latin  American  scene  in  the  197Qs  prompted 
Congress  to  cut  off  all  economic  and  notary  aid 
to  these  countries  after  1974-  This  broke  the  co' 
nundium  created  by  the  clash  of  US  iruerests  in 


Until  Aethreat;^^^iatenud 
subversion  rose  to  mo  fore,  the  US 
raiiontikformmhirfl^^ 

America  was  stated  as  dteneedfor 
hemispheric  defense  agabsU  external 

*^**^^**^  tan# 
assist  governments  he  considered 
threatened  most  ofLadmAmerica — 
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security  versus  the  promotion  of  democracy  and 
development  in  Latin  America.  The  Human 
Rights  Policy,  presented  in  1977,  further  assisted 
the  United  States  out  of  the  ethical  bind  created 
by  the  clash  of  these  sttat^c  objectives.  Using 
US  ideals  and  motsJ  influence,  the  new  strategy, 
hailed  throughout  the  hemisphere,  promoted 
democratic  development  im  Latin  America 
throu^  a  campaign  to  limit  illegal  abuses  of  the 
population  by  both  repressive  governments  and 
guerrilla  tactics. 

DSiSVu:  KCA  and  HCA  In  the  1980s 

By  1 98 1 ,  the  increasing  Marxism-Leninism  of 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  threatening  situation  in 
El  Salvador  prompted  the  Reagan  administra' 
tion  to  become  involved  in  the  region,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America  gave  impetus  to  a  rebirth  of  interest 
in  counterinsurgency  and  civic  action.  At  the 
same  iime,  the  US  military  introduced  UC  doc¬ 
trine  that  attempted  to  consider  a  broader  view 
of  Third  World  threats  but  continued  to  empha¬ 
size  counterinsurgency  and  maintain  the  linkage 
between  counterinsurgency  and  MCA.*^ 

Similar  to  Kennedy  exactly  20  years  before, 
the  Reagan  administration  became  the  organiz¬ 
ing  force  that  drove  US  policy  toward  involve¬ 


ment  in  Central  America  as  part  <rf  an  activist 
ideological  version  of  die  containment  policy 
which  took  a  cold  war  view  of  Central  Am^can 
revolution.  As  in  the  19605,  congressional  sup¬ 
port  for  military  aid  to  Central  American  mili¬ 
taries  was  cautious.  MCA  as  an  item  in  the  US 
security  assistance  program  ftir  Latin  America 
had  long  since  been  halted  because  of  the  human 
rights  violations  of  many  Latin  American  mili- 
caries  and  persistent  ccaigressional  doubts  about 
the  politick,  social  and  economic  benefits  to  be 
gain^  by  enhancing  the  role  of  Latin  Ametion 
forces. 

However,  reminiscent  of  die  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Congress  approved  a  “total  internal  se¬ 
curity”  eamomic  and  military  aid  package  for  El 
Salvador  in  which  die  US  military  attempted  to 
promote  MCA  by  the  El  Salvadoran  armed 
forces  according  to  traditional  counterinsurgen¬ 
cy  doctrine  developed  in  the  19605-  But  opposi¬ 
tion  to  admmistration  policy  cwi  the  part  cf  the 
American  public  and  Congress  concerning  the 
^propriate  amount  ofUS  involvement  with  the 
El  Salvadoran  military,  and  in  Central  America 
in  general,  limited  the  number  of  US  trainers  in 
El  Salvador  to  55. 

Congress  also  cautiously  supported  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  Nicaraguan  Contra  policy  until  it 
became  apparent  that  the  administration  was 
overinvolved  in  implementing  its  anti- 
Sandinista  agenda,  using  various  branch  agen¬ 
cies  and  departments  without  informing  Qwi- 
gress.  In  view  of  recalcitrant  congressional 
support,  the  Reagan  administration  made  haste, 
as  the  Kennedy  administration  had  done  befare 
it,  to  develop  new  venues  through  which  to  exe¬ 
cute  its  Central  American  policy.  One  of  these 
was  the  ad  hoc  development  of  HCA. 

.^1  of  the  HCA  legislation  that  forms  the 
b^bone  of  present  policy  and  doctrine  was 
originally  formulated  to  support  the  US  effort  to 
counter  communist-inspired  insurgency  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Sandinista  regime  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.*®  One  novelty  of  the  Reagan  program  for 
Central  America  was  appointing  a  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  director  for  Humanitarian 
and  Civic  Assistance.  The  new  position  was 
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US  trainer  with  Salvadoran 
soldiers,  summer  1983. 


As  in  the  1960s,  congressional  support  for  military  aid  to  Central 
American  militaries  was  cautious. . . .  Opposition  to  administration  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public  and  Congress  concerning  the  appropriate  amount  of  US 
involvement  with  the  El  Salvadoran  military,  and  in  Central  America  in  general, 
limited  the  number  of  US  trainers  in  El  Salvador  to  55. 


subsequently  located  in  the  Pentagon  s  Office  tor 
International  Security  Affeirs  which  originated 
many  of  the  ideas  for  HCA  as  part  of  an  active 
promotion  of  the  Reagan  Doctrine  in  Central 
America.  Continued  efforts  to  extend  assistance 
to  die  Contras,  sometimes  under  the  nibric  of 
HCA,  caused  Congress  to  declare  HCA  to  "mili' 
tary  or  paramilitary"  groups  illegal.^*’ 

At  the  same  time,  SOUTHCOM  in  Panama 
implemented  a  “security  development  plan  de- 
signed  in  part  to  renew  emphasis  on  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance  initiatives.”^'^  Traditional 
MCA  programs,  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  army,  were  to  be  subordinated  to  operations 
conducted  directly  by  US  troops.  This  was  ap¬ 
parently  done  very  quickly.  A  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  report  created  a  stir  in  Qmgress 
when  it  revealed  the  HCA  activities  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  SOUTHCOM  in  Honduras  without 


.ippropriate  authontv 

Qingress,  at  the  behest  of  the  administration, 
legalized  these  HCA  activities  performed  by  US 
troops  but  also  severelv  restricted  them.  The 
Stevens  .Amendment,  later  expanded,  per¬ 
mitted  US  taxips  to  perform  civic  actions — but 
only  incidental  to  or  in  conjunction  with  ap¬ 
proved  military  exercises  overseas.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  has  led  to  the  persistent  claim  that  National 
Guard- and  Reserve  Ci.imp<.)nent  trtxips  are  in 
Central  America  because  “we  are  there  to  tmin, 
nothing  more.”" 

Yet.  all  of  the  commanders  in  chief  of 
SOUTHCOM  have  linked  the  militarv  exer¬ 
cises  to  the  US  counteriasurgency  effoa  in  the 
Latin  American  LlC  environment.  Moreover, 
HCA  activities,  described  as  “a  mechanism  by 
which  U.S.  military  personnel  and  assets  assist 
Third  World  populations"  by  improv  ing  their 
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The  continuation,  of  repressive 
measures  by  tiie  mititisry  governments 
tiuti  dominated  tite  Latin  American  scene 
in  the  1970s  prompted  Congress  to  cut 
off  all  econontie  and  mOhary  aid  to  these 
countries  qfter 1974. . . . 

The  Human  Ri^Us  Policy^  presented  in 
1977,  Jurtiier  assisted  ldie  United  States 
out  of  the  edtiatl  bind  created  by  the 
clash  tfftitase  tpategjta  ebjeoives. 


“quality  of  life,”  have  fem  th^ted  within  LIC 
doctrine  under  “US  Military  Siq)port  to  Coun- 
terinsuigerKy.”^ 

Other  HCA  legislation  promoted  by  the  Rea- 
gan  administration  was  also  passed  by  Congress, 
yet  always  with  caveats  against  US  military  in¬ 
volvement  in  Central  American  counterinsur¬ 
gency  wars  and  warnings  against  covert  activi¬ 
ties.  “I  wouldn’t  prohibit  military  involvement 
(in  HCA  activities],”  commented  a  Oemocratic 
congressman,  “but  it’s  appropriate  for  Congress 
to  begin  thinking  about  developing  with  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  some  kind  of  mechanism  to 
make  sure  it  doesn’t  become  a  problem  and  that 
the  military  doesn’t  use  humanitarian  assistance 
to  fulfill  its  own  agenda.”^^ 

A  Latin  American  View 
of  US  Civic  Action 

Host  nation  politicians  often  share  Congress’ 
suspicion  of  US  HCA  activities.  US  military 
civic  action  projects  in  Bolivia  created  a  nation¬ 
alist  uproar  and  corrsidetable  political  opposition 
in  1989.  First  reported  in  Bolivia’s  largest  circu¬ 
lation  daily  newspaper,  3CX)  or  so  US  troops  were 
scheduled  to  extend  the  airport  in  Potosf,  the 
capital  of  Bolivia’s  tin  mining  area.  The  Bolivian 
opposition  to  the  project  contended  that 
“Washington’s  covert  aim  is  to  construct  military 
bases  in  Bolivia — Civic  Action  projects,  they 
say,  are  a  way  of  winning  popular  support  for  an 
expanded  military  presence.”^^  Moreover,  they 
claimed  that  the  United  States  is  attempting  the 
“Hondurization”  of  Bolivia,  to  make  it  a  base  for 


US  military  operations  because  of  Bolivia’s  cen¬ 
tral  location  in  the  troubled  South  American 
LIC  environment. 

A  position  to  bar  US  troops  from  Bolivian  soil 
was  rejected  by  the  Bolivian  Congress;  however, 
the  Congress  limited  the  time  US  troops  could 
spend  on  the  airport  project  to  three  months  a 
year.  The  troc^,  mostly  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  engineers  with  a  permanent  contingent 
from  SOUTHCOM  in  Panama,  planned  to 
bring  heavy  equipment  and  return  to  finish  the 
job  the  next  year.^^ 

The  (^)po6ition  to  civic  action  actiyides  by 
US  troops  in  Bolivia  was  exacerbated  lAxi  tK 
US  Attorney  General  and  die  US  Drug  Enfxce- 
ment  Administration  director  promised,  during 
a  visit  to  Bolivia,  that  “the  U.S.  would  only  send 
troops  to  Bolivia  at  the  request  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.”^^  The  promise  was  publicized  by  the  Bo¬ 
livian  press,  but  two  weeks  bter,  “a  campaigning 
Bolivian  politician  discovered  U.S.  soldiers 
handing  out  medicines  in  rural  towns  near  the 
capital.”  Worse,  “the  soldiers’  presence  had  not 
been  publicly  announced  [and]  the  incident  be¬ 
came  an  embarrassment  for  the  [democratically 
elected]  government  when  the  Health  Ministry 
acknowledged  it  did  not  know  what  medicines 
were  being  distributed.”^® 

With  a  long  history  of  US  counterinsurgency 
and  antidrug  operations  in  Bolivia,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  civic  actions  by  US  troops  are  often 
perceived  to  be  part  of  a  hidden  LIC  agenda. 
Certainly,  suspicions  about  the  linkage,  har¬ 
bored  by  many  Bolivians,  are  counterproduc¬ 
tive  to  US  interests  in  supporting  democracy 
in  that  country. 

“The  problem  of  Military  Ciiic  Aakm  is  that 
the  oqective  remams  strate^ — it’s  never  just  ‘do 
goodism.’ 

The  Kennedy  and  Reagan  administrations 
linked  MCA,  counterinsurgency,  HCA  and  LIC 
to  internal  security  activities  in  Latin  America 
that  Congress  often  perceived  to  be  antidemo¬ 
cratic  and  bordering  on  the  covert,  thus  inviting 
severe  legislative  constraints.  Presidential  bull¬ 
dozing  of  debatable  policies  through  an  alter- 
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The  Reagan  administration  became  the  organizing  force  that  drove 
US  policy  toward  involvement  in  Central  America  as  part  of  an  activist  ideological 
version  of  the  containment  policy  which  took  a  cold  war  view  of  Central  American 
revolution. . . .  Congress  also  cautiously  supported  the  administration 's  Nicaraguan 
Contra  policy  until  it  became  apparent  that  the  administration  was  overinvolved 
in  implementing  its  anri -Sandinista  agenda,  using  various  branch  agencies 
and  departments  without  informing  Congress. 

n.itelv  compli;int  nnJ  tearful  Contiross  has  re-  MCA  anil  the  more  n.xenr  UCA  in  eounterin- 

'utred  in  questionable  LlC  srrareeies.  or  no  suruenev  «.l(x;tnne  under  the  umbrella  I't  l.K^ 

'trateL.'\,  lor  Latin  America  aiul  i^ontributed  to  Inadvlition.  and  the  I  S  t 'onere"- tacit- 

lack  of  clarirv  in  militare  diK'trine.  "( 'urrent  Iv  a>,Tee<.l  in  the  late  l''V''C  that  I  S  promotion  ot 

|L1C|  doctrine  diK’s  nor  do  a ‘qiHKl  job  ot  distin-  MCA  ['n'urams  l>v  Latin  Ameritati  militaries 

euishint’  K'tween  such  diverse  acrivities  as  bu-  vlid  n>>t  -erve  I  srrateeic  or  dewlopmenial  I'b- 

m.init.irian  assistance,  nationbuildine  counter-  jectives  in  Littn  Amenc.i.  lii'iea.,!.  l\''l  delib- 

insunjencv  and  civic  action. eratelv  -ubmitred  minimum  reqiie'ts  tor  MC.A 
MC-A  and  HCA  h.ive  never  been  separate  hinds  ,i.s  Ca)n<,Tess  rel.ittwlv  increa-ed  .ippropri- 

tri'in  the  US  effort  to  coutiter  'ubv  ersion  in  the  .uibn>,iiKl  -.ile^of  secuntc  a"istani.a.'  to  the  L.irm 

Tlurd  World.  Cainceived  .IS  .1  preventative  to  in-  .Xmertc.iti  militaries.''  Tlie'e  ictioti'  cori'-ti- 

'urLamev  m  the  1950s,  the  s^xn.il,  developmental  tuted  .1  de  t.icro  pre  -Nixoti  1  \  vrrme  decision  to 

iiid  bum.inir.irt.in  .ispects  \'t  MC.-\  were  Mib-  minimize  US  ,icti\e  in\ol\i  iiient  in  L.itin 

'limed  under  the  milirarx’  aspects  ot  L'S  counter-  .America.  Inste.id.  it  would  tender  'trone  'ecuri- 

insurttencv  diKtrine  .ind  the  Litin  .American  tv  assist. mce  supjMn  to  L.ittn  .Americ.itr  mtlir.irc 

militarvakx;trineot internal securirv.  Hcenintbe  1nten1.1l  defense-  c.imp.iien'  .leatii't  iii'iireencies 

l^SOs,  the  US  militarv  cotitmiied  to  include  ,ind  euernll.i  movi-iiu-nt'.  lbe'iicce"of  the 
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“indigenous  force/US  security  assistance”  policy 
precluded  an  active,  US  militaiy  role  in  Latin 
American  counterinsurgency  and  thus  in  MCA 
u^iich  had  become  inextricably  linked  to  US 
counterinsurgency  doctrine. 

The  fact  that  the  tii^  pd^kry  decbions  ptC' 
eluding  an  active  US  role  in  Latin  American 
counterinsurgency  w^<  actually  made  more 

_  ^  MV,  _ 

Host  nation  poB^dans  qfteit  ' 
shanCtmgpts^  sumkionefUS  HCA 
aethiBilnb  USrnmtaryft^iehtktion 

uproar  and  eonsiderabte  poUncal 
appQsidon  inl989i  , . . 

With  a  Im^histmy  of  US  counterinsur¬ 
gency  and  atOidn^t^peradons  in  BoUvia, 
it  is  apparent  diat  civic  actions  hy  VS 
troops  are  often  perceived  to  be  part  of  a 
ttidden  lie  agenda 


than  20  years  ago  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
MCA  and  the  more  recent  HCA  will  continue 
to  have  very  little  application  in  Latin  America 
as  long  as  they  are  linked  to  counterinsurgency/ 
Lie  doctrine.  Furthermcae,  if  those  policy  deci¬ 
sions  precluding  a  US  military  role  in  Latin 
American  counterinsurgency  were  not  substan¬ 
tially  changed  during  periods  of  serious  threats  to 
stability,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  increased 
US  involvement  of  the  traditional  counterinsur¬ 
gency  type  will  prove  to  be  an  acceptable  option 
for  US  policy  makers  or  for  the  majority  of  the 
Latin  American  governments  now  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  institutionalizing  democracy  and  building 
civilian  prestige. 

The  phenomenal  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  r 
human  rights  values,  spurred  by  President  J  immy  - 
Carter  in  Latin  America,  has  created  what  I  call 
a  “second  revolution  of  rising  expectations.” 
Whether  or  not  democracy  works  in  Latin 
America,  there  is  widespread  acceptance  of 
democratic  ideals  among  Latin  American 
masses  and  an  expectation  that  democracy  must 
eventually  work  for  them.  A  strong  sense  of  na¬ 


tionalism,  even  if  only  rfietorical,  is  a  concom¬ 
itant  of  this  process. 

Nondemocratic  forms  of  government,  or  at 
least  nonelected  governments,  are  increasingly 
perceived  as  unacceptable.  This  possible  climate 
does  not  bode  well  ^  US  congressional  or  Latin 
American  civilian  receptivity  to  programs,  even 
antidrug  programs,  that  promise  to  enhance  die 
stature  of  the  military.'  This  holds  particularly 
true  if  the  programs  are  perceived  to  strengthen 
the  military’s  nondemocratic  internal  security 
capabilities  as  outlined  in  LlC-counterinsutgen- 
cy  doctrine,  of  which  MCA  and  HCA  areapait. 

-Tiwr ' 

“There  is  no  future  as  of  now  for  MCA  in  Se¬ 
curity  Assistance.  There  is  no  groundswdl  st4)pon 
forUC.”^^ 

Including  HCA  in  a  LIQcounterinsurgency 
doctrine  that  is  unlikely  to  become  operational 
for  US  forces  severely  circumscribes  a  hiture  sub¬ 
stantial  role  for  US  military  actions  in  Latin 
America.  These  conclusions  lead  to  several  spe¬ 
cific  policy  recommendations  on  delinking 
HCA  from  Lie.  Remaining  are  questions  about 
the  relevance  of  US  counterinsurgency  doctrine 
in  the  light  of  the  increased  ambiguity  of  non; 
communist  threats  to  US  interests  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  and  concern  about  the  blanket 
application  of  the  term  “low-intensity  conflict” 
to  all  of  Latin  America. 

With  diminishing  superpower  competition  in 
the  Third  World,  the  threat  on  which  MCA, 
counterinsurgency  and  LIC  were  based  has  re¬ 
ceded  if,  as  President  George  Bush  has  declared, 
we  are  “beyond  Containment.”’’  The  Soviet 
Union  has  urged  Cuba  to  stop  exporting  its 
brand  of  revolution,  and  the  rest  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  populated  by  “fragile”  demixracies  that 
Qeed 'economic  rather  than  military  assist- 
jffice.^^ 

If  the  MCA  concept  was  based  on  a  threat 
that  no  longer  exists  or  is  changing,  throughout 
Latin  America,  the  Army  must  devise  new  con¬ 
cepts.  Economic,  social  and  criminal  threats  are 
increasingly  ambiguous  as  to  tive  application  of 
military  power  in  a  democratizing  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  US  military  should  keep  in  mind  that 
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The  Stevens  Amendment,  later  expanded,  permitted  US  troops  to 
perform  civic  actions — but  only  incidental  to  or  in  conjunction  with  approved 
military  exercises  overseas.  This  legislation  has  led  to  the  persistent  claim  that 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Component  troops  are  in  Central  America 
because  "'we  are  there  to  train,  nothing  more." 


US  pnlicv  makers  and  the  Coni^ress  have  con- 
'istenrlv  huinJ  the  developmental  and  humani¬ 
tarian  aspects  of  civic  action  activities  to  he  at¬ 
tractive  concepts  that  are  above  reproach. 
Moreox  er,  the  humane  aspects  ot  these  proijrams 
reflect  US  ideals  that  are  well-known  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  Latin  Americans  and  many  other 
people  in  Tlnrd  World  countries. 

Therefore,  any  civic  action  proposed  by  the 
.Armv  for  Litin  America  must  emphasize  hu- 
iTianitiirian  development  and  be  completely  di¬ 
vorced  from  “securitv',”  counterinsurgency  and 
LIC^  1  low  can  a  civic  action  program  K.'  set  up 
(( n  the  funire  that  w  ill  suppiirt  the  developmen¬ 
tal  ideals  of  the  concept,  ase  Armv  manpower 
and  resources  and  avoid  many  of  the  political 
pitfalls  that  have  plagued  civic  action  in  the  past.' 


The  following  recommendations  and  justifiar- 
tions  for  them  offer  an  answer. 

Recommendations.  Delink  HC A  fr(m  L/C/ 
cotmtenn-surgcncy,  and  include  HCA  in  a  lU’U’, 
separate  "peacekeeping  "  Jix'trme. 

Current  LlC  doctrine  includes  tour  “opera¬ 
tional  categories”:  insurgency  support  and 
countcrinsurgenev  (includes  H(TA),  combating 
tetrorism,  peacekeeping  operations  (United 
N<1tion.s-type)  and  peacetime  contingenev 
operations  (such  as  Pimama).  The  LlC  catego¬ 
ries  represent  every  psrssible  irperation  except 
major  war  in  Europe.  Snidies  done  tor  the  .Annv 
since  1 98  3  have  urged  that  di-screte  diKtrine  be 
formulated  tor  each  of  the  categories.  Instead, 
the  US  military  should  include  the  nonwar- 
fighting  concept  of  HCA  under  “peacekeeping 
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operations”  and  separate  it  from  LIC.^* 
Broaden  the  new  HCA/peacekeeping  function, 
orgcpvzeitasd^eck^ine^servkeandprornote 
joint  L)ODPrt^eas. 

The  HCA/peacekeeping  specialty  would  be 
dedicated  to  developm«u  construction  and 
medical,  managerial  and  conservation  civic 


If  Ou  ^&^amcept  was  based 
on  a longer  exists  or  is 
changing,  America,  the 

Amy  new  conceptSi . . . 

Any 

for  Lotbl^^S^ica  must  empha^ 

compietmMmrc^ftom  "‘security,** 
comaerSkiu^ncy  and  UC. 


assistance.  Its  ratiortale  is  simply  humanitari¬ 
an;  a  form  of  ches^jer  foreign  aid  as  US  foreign 
assistance  budgets  shrink.  It  should  enhance 
DOD  “jointness,”  with  all  services  contributing 
to  projects.^ 

Call  the  new  HCA/peacekeeping  function  “The 
US  Development  Corps,”  establish  the  develop' 
ment  corps  as  a  new  unified  military  cotmnandc^ 
contract  its  services  only  to  democratic  civilian 
governments. 

The  US  Development  Corps  would  avoid  the 
legal  constraints  that  have  marked  the  civic  ac¬ 
tion  concept's  history  by  working  under  contract 
only  to  democratic  civilian  governments.  It 
would  be  stationed  in  the  United  States  and  pro¬ 
vide  its  recruits  with  vocational  training  to  fulfill 
its  mission.  Morale  is  expected  to  be  high,  as  it 
has  been  in  units  that  have  performed  civic  assis¬ 
tance  in  Honduras.  Service  in  the  development 
corps  mi^t  be  an  attractive  option  for  US  troops 
coming  home  from  Europe  aivi  Korea,  providing 
opportunities  fror  advancement  based  on  excel¬ 
lence  in  civic  assistance  abilities. 

Justificatioiu.  The  development  corps  sup¬ 
ports  US  national  interests.  Increasing  the  man¬ 
agerial  and  humanitarian  competence  of  new 
democracies  is  an  objective  congruent  with  US 


interests  in  support  of  democracy  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world. 

The  development  corps  is  cost-effective.  This 
mission  would  help  retain  fence  structure  arxl  fe- 
cilities  in  d\e  Ur\it^  States  and  ccnrtribute  to  al¬ 
leviating  joblessness  and  lack  of  skills  bodi  in 
Ladn  America,  through  training  and  exam{de, 
and  in  the  United  States  when  those  who  have 
served  in  the  development  corps  return  to  dvil- 
Jan  life. 

The  development  corps  could  prove,  in  tenns 
of  the  US  budget,  that  the  Army  and  otfaet 
services  involved  in  it  are  “paying  their  wayt* 
:Ttie  institntional  experience  of  the  setvtbes 
makes  the  military  dK  most  capable  organiza¬ 
tion  for  such  a  mission.  Development  work  by 
the  military  is  a  fexm  of  foreign  aid  and,  dieie- 
fore,  would  save  not  only  dollars  paid  to  civilian 
contractors  but  also  could  realize  additional  cost 
savings  by  combining  Army  pay  as  foreign  aid. 
The  US  Agency  for  International  Develqpment 
(USAID)  would  negotiate  the  contracts  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  development  corps  com¬ 
mander.  The  work  would  also  be  cheaper  for  the 
receiving  country.  As  USAID  and  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  resources  diminish,  the  development  corps 
can  help  fill  the  gaps. 

Development  for  debt?  Because  of  crushing 
Latin  American  debt  problems  that  endanger 
the  viability  of  the  new  democracies,  the  devel¬ 
opment  corps  commander  should  urge  EXDD 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  Third  World  democratic  governments. 
They  would  exchange  a  portion  of  their  interna¬ 
tional  debt  for  “permitting”  the  development 
corps,  under  contract,  to  “train”  in  conducting 
its  humanitarian  development  role.  A  “debt  for 
development  and  training”  program  would  re¬ 
tire  removing  congression^  banking  restric- 
tf^  and  passing  enabling  legislation. 

The  development  corps  can  serve  as  the 
nucleus  for  a  new  CXZXIX  With  a  decaying  urban 
and  rural  infrastructure  within  the  United 
States,  ideas  for  new  national  service,  including 
a  plan  from  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  have  been  set 
forth.  Most  are  based  on  the  successful  Army- 
run  CXIX^  of  the  1930s  which  provided  pride 
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and  jobs  for  thousands.  The  future  US  Army 
Development  Corps^mi^t  also  recruit  for  such 
a  mission.  Again,  diis  mission  would  help  retain 
force  structure  and  facilities  in  the  United  States 
and  contribute  to  alleviating  joblessness  and 
lack  of  skills  both  in  the  Third  World  and  in  the 
United  States. 

The  development  corps  can  serve  as  a  multi' 
lateral  development  multiplier.  Supporting  the 
argument  diat  developmental  arul  ecotKnnic  as* 
sistance  should  not  be  tied  to  security,  “the  U.S. 
has  progressively  increased  its  contributions  to 
the  multilateral  developmental  banks  and  d\e 
United  Nations  system. . . .”  Such  aid  “now  ac¬ 


counts  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  total”  US 
economic  development  aid.^^ 

A  continuing  trend  toward  multilateral  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  combined  with  the  new 
HCA/peacekeeping  doctrine  would  provide  an 
additional  opportunity  for  the  Army  to  perform 
those  tasks.  The  developmertt  corps  would  en¬ 
able  die  Army  and  die  other  services  to  partici¬ 
pate,  as  in  the  United  Natkms  Peacekeeping 
Forces,  with  other  nations  in  development  and 
humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  operations 
regularly  without  the  negative  connotaticms 
that  have  restricted  these  activities  since  the 
1950s.  MR 
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A  Time  to  Build 


The  fit’U'S  expressed  in  this  artcle 
are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  pur¬ 
port  U)  reflect  the  position  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  any  other  government  office 
or  agency. — Editor 


Colonel  P.  Wayne  Gosnell,  Army  National  Guard 

Smoldering  to  the  south,  mostly  unnoticed  by  an  inattentive  US 
public,  is  a  revolution  in  the  making.  According  to  the  author, 
poverty  and  unrelenting  despair  are  causing  an  awakening  of 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  He  offers  a  wake-up  call  to  the 
United  States,  slating  that  we  must  take  a  moral  stand  now  and 
back  it  up  with  an  enlightened  military  humanitarian/civic 
assistance  program. 

Listen  quietly.  Peer  intently  beyond  the  flashy  headlines  and 
I  30-second  newsclips  cominj^  out  ot  Latin  Amenca  iind  the 
Caribbean,  and  you  will  notice  something — revolution!  A  revolu¬ 
tion  is  coming,  not  just  in  one  or  two  countries  but  throughout  the 
region.  From  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  it  appears 
sometimes  subtly,  other  times  violently;  it  has  already  begun.  It  is 
a  revolution  that  is  neith^  restrained  by  national  Kirders  nor  mar¬ 
ried  to  political  ideologies.  It  is  a  revolution  of  desperation.  Millions 
of  poor,  desfjerate  people  are  awakening  to  their  impoverished 
pli^t  with  an  awareness  that  things  can  be  changed,  indeed  must 
be  changed,  if  not  peacefully,  then  through  revolution. 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  the  civil  war  in  El  SaKador  ,md 
the  insurgencies  in  Guatemala,  Colombia  and  Peru  are  but  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  larger  revolution  to  come.  The  current  fcxrus  on 
drug  trafficking,  serious  though  it  is,  must  be  seen  against  the  in¬ 
herent  instability  of  Latin  America.  There  is  a  scKial  and  economic 
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instability  that  provides  a  fertile  medium  for  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  international  narcotics  trade. 

The  debate  on  «diat  to  do  about,  for  or  with  Latin  America  ebbs 
and  flows  through  the  public  awareness,  subordinated,  at  times,  to 
more  pressing  concerns.  But  it  is  nonetheless  an  ever-present  and 
troubling  ripple  in  the  tide  of  national  ocHisciousness.  Latin  Ameri'  The  avraUfocm  on 
ca  and  die  C^bbean  are  undergoing  enormous  changes,  changes  drug  tnifficking,  serious 
which  could  fundamentally  affect  the  future  well-being  of  the  thoughU  is,  must  be  seen 
United  States.  agaiust  Ae  inherent 

inskduBty  of  Latin  America. 

Poverty  ami  Iniostice  »  a  social  and 

The  of  peoples  and  cultures  to  the  south  is  an  incredibly  tiM 

complex  panorarte  dF  interdependent  forces.  De^ite  die  North  p^U^ofartik  medium 
ArnericarifohddtKy^bffocusingononiyorienu^issueatatime,  spread 

Latin  America  can  only  be  con^reherided  as  the  sum  of  its  parts.  mteniational 

Poverty;  injustice;  instability;  liberation  theology,  and  social,  nanotlKS  trade. 
economic  and  political  revolution  are  in  constant  and  complex 
interaction. 

To  understand  the  complexity  to  the  south,  one  must  first  under' 
stand  its  poverty.  The  cold  statistics  that  dispassionately  detail  the 
desperate  human  condition  in  Latin  America  are  readily  available. 

The  causes  and  effects  of  that  poverty  are  peihaps  notso  evident. 

The  US  Congress  House  Committee  on  Apptopriaticais  stated  in 
1981,  “. .  .  die  unrest  we  see  in  the  region  tocbiy  is  due  in  very  large 
measure  to  the  inequitable  development  patterns  of  the  past  and, 
in  a  number  of  countries,  the  present.”*  The  1984  National  Biparti' 
san  Commission  on  Central  America,  the  “Kissinger  Ccmimission,” 
concluded  diat  “die  conunandire  issue  in  all  of  Latin  America  is  the 
impoverishment  of  the  people.”*^  Former  US  ambassador  to  El  Sal' 
vador,  Robert  E  White,  citing  a  1981  US  Congress,  Senate  Com' 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  report  warns: 

“. . .  it  is  a  grave,  and  if  we  ccxitinue  it,  fatal  errcH'  to  believe  that 
we  are  confronting  primarily  a  case  of  Communist  aggression  in 
Central  America  Vl^t  we  are  basically  confronting  is  an  authentic 
revolution,  bom  out  of  despair  and  discouragement  because  of  a  lack 
of  economic  opportunity  and  because  of  a  distcxticxi  the  political 
process.”^ 

Major  General  Evan  L.  Hultman  agrees,  saying,  “internal  dissatis' 
faction  widi  social  inequities,  economic  deprivation  and  p5litical 
isolation  have  given  rise  to  many  indigenous  insurgenoe  dirough' 
out  the  hemisffoere.’”* 

People  strugE^ing  against  starvatkm,  ignorance  and  disease  value 
political  ideology  only  to  die  extent  that  it  affects  their  own  desper' 
ateconditicHi.  Likewise,  die  evils  ofthe  drug  trade  ate  relative.  PeaS' 
ants,  struggling  to  put  food  on  die  table  for  their  children,  see  in« 
come  from  coca  leaf  production  as  their  salvation.  Narcotrt^icantes, 
taking  advantage  of  the  desperation  of  poverty  and  die  seemin^y 
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A  Cokxnbian  farmer  ptcking  coca  leaves 
L  in  Caldas  stale,  NoveratorleM.  Tfie  trees 
‘  grow  up  to  7  feet  higfi  and  can  be  picked 
i  every  three  months. 

'  insatiable  North  American  demand  for  drugs,  often  provide  a  wel* 
^  come  means  of  economic  stability  for  those  unfortunates  for  whom 
^  there  are  few  alternatives.  Many  in  Latin  America,  in  ftK:t,  argue 
^  passionately  that  it  is  for  more  preferable  to  send  cocaine  north  for 
^  the  gringos  than  to  allow  their  own  children  to  starve.  Theccwise- 
w  quences,  they  say  wi^  a  shrug,  are  a  North  American  problem. 

^  Professor  Lars  Schoultz,direaor  of  the  University  c^NorthCatO' 

&  lina  Institute  ofLatin  American  Studies,  affirms  that  there  is  wkk' 
p  spread  agreement  that  poverty  underlies  instability  in  die  r^pon. 
I  But  he  rhetorically  questions  why  peasants,  who  have  suffered  in  si- 
i  lence,  poverty  and  political  repression  for  centuries,  have  now  Slid' 
denly  decided  to  rise  up  in  insurrecticsi.  He  attributes  the  change 
tp.the  “revolution  of  rising  expectations”  ^xmed  on  by  structural 
^  changes  of  die  Ladn  American  societies,  particularly  changes.in 
ttan^rtation  and  communication.^  Phillip  Berryman,  former 
\  Central  American  representative  of  the  American  Friends’  Service 
,  Committee,  agrees,  stating  that  the  expectaticxis  of  the  peasants 
have  been  raised  by  the  church  and  by  development  agencies. 

“  He  notes,  however,  that  the  poor  have  often  b^n  frustrated  by 
;  their  lack  of  progress  which,  in  turn,  has  led  to  militancy  among  the 
peasants.^ 

The  bridge  between  being  aware  of  one’s  impoverished  socioeco- 
‘  nomic  addition  and  initiating  action  to  improve  the  situation  is 
'  political  mobilization.  Schoultz  notes  that  in  Latin  America  today 
the  poor  are  ftnming  grass-roots  organizations  ranging  from  coop' 
erative  to  neig^iborhood  self-help  communities  and  are  “pushing 
diemselves  into  the  political  system.”^  Many  of  these  small,  com- 
:  munity-based  organizations  are  connected  with  die  church  and  the 
idea  of  liberatkxi  theology. 


Pe(^  s/n^Sng  i^aiast 
starvation,  ignorance  oM  Ssease 
value  postal  ideology  onfy  to 
the  extent  that  it  affects  their 
own  desperate  condition. 
Likewise,  the  evils  of  the  drug 
trade  are  relative. 
Peasants,  struggling  to  put  food 
on  the  table  for  their  children, 
see  income  fiom  coca  leaf 
production  as  tiuir  salvatUm. 


Liberation  Theology  and  the 
Rooolutlon  of  Rising  Expectations 

To  some,  liberation  theology  is  theology,  to  others,  it  is  revolu¬ 
tion.  One  cannot  attempt  to  understand  the  social  and  political 
undercurrents  Latin  America  today  without  also  understanding 
the  growing  influence  of  liberation  theology  upon  events  as  they 
are  unfolding.  Considered  by  some  to  be  potentially  as  significant 
as  the  Protestant  Revolution,  the  theology  of  liberation  and  human 
emancipation  is'peiSrasive  in  its  influence  and  promises  to  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  entire  Latin  American  sociopolitical 
equation.® 

No  less  a  revolutionary  than  die  Guevara  has  observed  that 
“when  Christians  dare  not  to  give  full-fledged  revolutionary  wit¬ 
ness,  the  Latin  American  revolution  will  be  inevitable.”^  What  we 
are  witnessing  in  Latin  America  today  is  a  convergence  of  the  rheto¬ 
ric  of  leftist  revolutionaries  with  the  sincere  beliefs  of  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  Latin  American  Christians  that  there  is  a  sound  biblical  basis 
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fx  nialdng  ladkal  change  in  the  existing,  inequitable  sDuctuies  of 
scx:iety.  A  gtass-ioocs  levohition  is  in  die  makii^,  and  in  many 
cases,  pditkad  oppomintties  are  standing  in  the  wings  ready  to  turn 
inevlQ^  chaos  to  their  own  ultimate  advantage. 

Put  simply,  liberation  dieology  is  “an  interpretation  of  Qiristian 
ftudi  out  die  experience  of  the  poor.”^^  The  fbcus<}f  dieology  is  Narcotraficaiites,  taking 

upon  the  life  ofJesuB  and  his  message.  The  pool;  ditou^  scriptural  advantage  of  titedespengkm 
study,  come  to  imderstarid  their  iridividual  self-worth  arid  personal  qf  poverty  and  the  seenm^y 
dignityandtheirrifi^ttose^abetterlife,notonlyindienextworld  insatkdde Nordt American 
but  also  in  the  present.  Inevitably,  the  outcome  of  such  study  is  a  demand  fifrdmgSt  tfien 
critical  evaluation  of  the  present  forces  in  socie^  as  being  responsi'  g  welcome  means  of 

ble  for  their  economic  dqxivation  and  political  injustice.  “Ubeia'  mmemic  ftabWtyfce  thofse 
tiondiecJqgyi''Benyiiiane3q)tBitis,  “is  a  critique  of  ecotiotnicsctuc'  ui^ortiinatufor  whom  then 
turesthaterudilessotneLatinAriiericaiistojettoMiatiuorLotidon  anfawahematives. 
to  shop  sdiiletiiost  of  their  idlowcitixtis  do  riot  have  safe  dririkirig  Afmry  rffyrif 

'^'ster.*’^^  dud  Mis  far  more  preferable 

Walter  LaFeber;  professor  of  history  at  Cornell  University  ex'  to  send  cocaine  ttordi  for  die 
plainsdiat,^centuries,dieRoroanCadK^Churchhadbeenone  grirtgos  duin  to  allow  dieir 
ofthe  pillars  ofdie  status  quo  in  Latin  America  However,  following  children  to  starve. 

the  eticyclicals  of  Pope  Jc^  XXUI  in  1961  and  1963,  die  Vatican 
Council  11  in  1963  to  1965  and  the  Second  Latin  American  Bishops’ 

Conference  in  Medellin,  Colombia  in  1968,  the  clfijrch  became 
“an  engine  for  (religious)  revcJution.”^^  The  focus  of  die  church  in 
Latin  America  has  shifred  from  the  rich  to  the  poor.  Amajorhistor' 
ical  fissure  has  occurred,  and  the  tremors  are  now  being  felt. 

Gustavo  Gutfenez,  a  Peruvian  dieologian  and  one  of  the  advisers 
at  the  Medellfii  conference,  has  profoundly  influenced  the  develop* 
metu  of  liberation  theology.  Gutferrez  sees  “ddiumanizing  poverty 
as  an  offense  ag^irjT  God”  and  urges  priests  to  see  poverty  as  an  evil, 

“to  protest  ag^L'nst  y  and  to  strv^j^  to  abolish  ic”*^  It  is  in  this 
Struve  against  poverty  diat  liberation  thedogy  has  encountered  its 
most  vigorous  opposition,  for  the  dieology  sees  poverty  as  a  result 
of  the  manner  in  vdikh  society  is  structured.  To  alleviate  “ddiu* 
manizing  poverty”  requites  changes  in  society’s  structure  that  re* 
quite  the  poor  to  move  into  political  action — a  move  often  opposed 
by  those  benefiting  flom  the  status  quo. 

To  die  peasant,  diere  is  a  direct  connection  between  awakening 
his  mind  to  his  situation  through  the  Go^l,  organizing  his  village 
for  self-he^  projects  and  joining  a  natio^  peasBiij^oqganization. 

Armies  and  police,  Bertyinan  stares,  have  of^  heai  suspicious  of 
such  movements  and,  in  many  cases,  have  targeted  diem  ^  repres' 

Sion.  The  peasants,  in  turn,  have  become  inocasin^y  militant  and 
radicalized.*^  It  is  in  the  ferment  ofafhisttated  peasantry  that  leftist 
opportunists  have  implanted  dieir  message  and  begun  their  struggle 
“for  the  people.” 

Unfoitun^ly,  the  emergence  of  peasant  ocganizations  and  the 
political  mobilization  of  the  poor  have  often  been  met  by  elite 
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intransigence — the  governing  minority’s  unwillingness  to  make 
changes  in  their  societies’  socioecontxnic  structures  to  :>atisfy  the 
peasants’  needs.  The  entrenched  oligarchy  commonly  responds  to 
The  pom",  through  the  demands  of  the  impoverished,  but  vocal,  peasantry  through 
scriptural  stu^  come  to  brntal  repression. 

understand  Aw  individual  As  a  result  of  the  ruling  elite’s  unwillingness  to  change,  many 

se^wordl  and  personal  peasants  have  become  radicals  and  joined  insurgencies.  Berryman 
digtuty  and  theirjdght  to  states  that  as  goverrunents  responded  with  increased  repression, 
seek  a  better  Itfe,  not  only  “•  •  •  many  people  felt  they  had  little  to  lose  by  sipporting  the  insut' 
in  the  next  wmldbut  gents.”^^  General  John  R.  Galvin,  former  commander  of  the  US 
in  the  present. . . .  Southern  Command,  acknowledges  that  “political  stress  artd  social 
The  pswaiaifarces  in  frustrations  have  fed  the  insurgent  movements.’’ 
sociefylaroiSeenjltietbeing  There  i&littk  doubt  that  poverty,  social  injustice  and  political  re* 

responsibbafortheir  pression  have  fed  the  fires  of  Latin  American  insurgetKies.  To 
economic  derivation  and  dampen  these  fires  by  alleviating  the  grinding  poverty  and  social 

and  political  injustices  will  requite  vast  changes  in  the  socioeco' 
nomic  and  political  structures  of  many  Latin  American  nations. 
Unfortunately,  the  ruling  elite  are  reluctant  to  make  such  reforms. 
In  their  intransigence,  they  are  making  President  John  F.  Kennedy’s 
words  prophetic:  “Those  who  make  reform  impossible  make  revolu¬ 
tion  inevitable.’’^® 

The  Coming  Revolution 
and  the  Moral  High  Ground 

The  revolution  is  coming.  It  is  already  at  the  door.  In  Latin 
America,  leftist  rhetoric  is  converging  with  the  ideology  of  libera¬ 
tion  dieology  in  a  historical  repudiation  of  the  existing  order.  Both 
groups  clearly  ate  seeking  radical  changes  in  the  status  quo — revolu¬ 
tionary  changes.  The  entire  US  post-World  War  II  policy  in  Latin 
America  has  been  to  seek  to  preserve  the  status  quo  to  ensure  stabil¬ 
ity  in  its  southern  flank.  It  is  precisely  this  status  quo  that  is  now 
under  attack — violently  by  leftist  insurgents  and  morally  by  hu¬ 
man  ri^cs  and  liberation  theology  proponents.  The  latter  seeks  to 
liberate  man  from  his  poverty  and  injustice  while  the  former  seeks 
to  dominate  him.  It  is  indeed  ironic  diat  two  groups  with  such  wide¬ 
ly  divergent  religicxis  and  moral  views  should  converge  in  common 
cause.  It  is  dcxibly  ironic  that  the  United  States,  a  country  bom  of 
revolution  and  fouiided  on  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  man,  with  “lib¬ 
erty  and  justice  for  w,^$^ould  ever  find  itself  cfvposing  similar  revo¬ 
lutions  to  the  south.  . 

Over  the  longterm,  absent  a  sound,  moral  justification  for  its  poli¬ 
cies,  die  US  government  cannot  rely  on  the  support  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  electorate.  When  the  cause  has  a  clear  moral  justification 
(World  War  II  or  Desert  Storm),  the  American  people  will  sacrifice 
“life,  fortune  and  sacred  honor’’  to  defend  their  ideals.  When  the 
cause  is  ambiguous  (Vietnam),  public  dissension  will  compel  a  vacil¬ 
lating  and  ultimately  ineffective  foreign  policy. 
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The  American  people  will  not  long  suppon  a  foreign  prrlicy  with¬ 
out  at  least  an  implicit  moral  basis.  In  Litin  America,  however,  the 
letti.'-ts  attack  the  unjust  status  qui' JetendeJ  by  the  entrenchc'd,  ;md 
otten  repressn  e,  oligarchy  and  champion  tire  nghts  of  the  impover¬ 
ished  masses.  In  .-ki  doing,  they  have  staked  claim  to  what  many 
consider  to  he  the  moral  high  ground.  Using  stxial  and  political  in- 
'tabilin’  as  a  cover,  the  drug  carrels  are  exploiting  the  situation  to 
their  own  evil  ends. 

It  Is  within  the  United  States'  power  to  reclaim  the  moral  high 
ground  in  Litin  .America  bv  concentrating  its  resources  on  eradic.it- 
ing  the  pin  eny,  ignorance  and  dise.ise  that  give  ruse  to  in.surgencies. 
.Acknowledging  the  necessitv  tor  .1  tullv  Ckxtrdinatcxl  and  integrated 
.ipproach  to  the  problems  vit  the  region,  the  US  military  is  limitc'd 
in  Its  abilirv  to  effect  'iich  a  police  on  its  own.  It  dixs  have  the  abil- 
itv,  howe\er,  to  lead  the  wav  toward  this  go.il  bv  concentrating 
roources  in  military  civic  action  operations  in  suppt^  of  nation 
a-ssistance.  Done  in  ctxiperation  with  Linn  Americ-nri  and  Carib¬ 
bean  lixal  authorities  and  in  cixrrdination  with  the  US  Agency  for 
International  Development,  an  expanded  and  specifiailly  tixased 
militarv  civic  action  program  could  fill  in  the  gaps  of  current  nation 
.issistance  efforts  and  contribute  significantly  to  alleviating  the 
people’s  mi.sery. 

To  address  the  rixit  causes  of  Litin  .American  lastability,  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  strategic  military  humanitarian/civic 
assistance  policy.  The  succinct  basis  for  such  a  policy  should  be; 


ILiberation}  theology 
sees  poverty  as  a  result  of 
the  manner  in  which  society 
is  structured.  To  alleviate 
^"dehumanizing  poverty” 
requires  changes  in 
society ’s  structure  that 
require  the  poor  to  move 
into  political  action — a 
move  often  opposed  by 
those  benefiting  from  the 
status  quo. 
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Proceeding  with  village-level  consensus  using  appropriate  technology, 
the  United  States  will  concentrate  die  maximum  amount  of  military 
huxncmaaiianldivic  assistance  possible  at  die  most  basic  and  local  level 
practical  to  assist  die  rural  campesino  to  improve  his  standard  of  living. 

When  in  doubt  as  tt)  the  purpose  or  direction  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram  or  proposal,  with  such  a  policy,  one  need  only  answer  die 
question,  diis  directly  help  the  rural  amtpesmor  Given  the 
The  entire  US  s^l  limited  resources  available  ^  US  assistance  to  the  region,  the 
post-Worid  War  //  poticy  answer  to  diis  question  would  serve  to  focus  US  efforts  on  the  “cen- 
in  Latin  America  has  been  ter  of  gravity”  leftist  insurgencies  and  the  rural  poor. 
to  seek  to  preserve  the  status  Althou^  such  a  policy,  might  well  serve  to  accelerate  the  “levo' 
quo  to  ensure  StaMtity  in  luticsiofrisingexpectations”  inLatinAmericatotheultimatedetri' 
hs  souihettifltittk.  menc  of  the  entrenched  oligarchy,  its  morality  is  clear.  The  mcval 
his  prechety  this  status  basis  for  a  US  stiat^c  military  humanitarian/civic  assistance  policy 
quo  thatjs  now  under  coincides  with  the  liberation  theologists’  argument  that  poverty  is 
attack— by  leftist  a  sin  against  God. 

insurgents  and  nuHV^  by  The  United  States  is  a  great  nation,  bom  revolution  and 

human  rights  and  tiberation  founded  on  belkfin  God  and  the  equality  of  men.  Therefore,  such 
theology  proponents,  a  rationale  and  justification  for  a  long-term  military  civic  action 

program  for  the  area  is  eminently  practical.  Such  a  policy  would 
“take  the  moral  high  ground”  and  deny  the  leftist  opportunists  the 
strategically  critical  advantage  of  pretending  to  fight  for  the  human 
rights  cf  the  common  people.  By  championing  the  poor  and  en¬ 
couraging  governments  in  the  region  to  do  the  same,  the  United 
States  would  align  itself  with  the  inevitable  revolutionary  changes 
that  are  beginning  to  sweep  Latin  America. 

The  American  Right  of  Revoiution 

The  revolution  against  the  inequitable  status  quo  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  begun — peacefully  and  democratically  in  some  nations;  vio¬ 
lently  and  oppressively  in  others.  The  common  denominator  is  a 
desire  by  diverse  and  often  divergent  groups  for  a  change  in  existing 
unjust  social,  economic  and  political  structures.  Seeing  the  abject 
poverty  in  which  many  Latin  Americans  live,  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
argued: 

"These  people  will  not  accept  this  kind  of  existence  for  the  next 
generation.  We  would  not;  and  they  will  not.  There  will  be  changes 
...  a  revolution  is  coming — a  revolution  which  will  be  peaceful  if 
we  ate  wise  enougjlircompassionate  if  we  cate  enough;  successful  if 
we  are  fortunate  enough— but  a  revolution  which  is  coming  wheth¬ 
er  we  want  it  or  rwt.  We  can  affect  its  character;  we  cannot  affect 
its  inevitability.”*’ 

The  revolution  is  now  at  the  door.  The  winds  of  change  are  blow¬ 
ing  at  the  bulwarks  of  the  existing  status  quo,  cracking  its  founda¬ 
tions  and  sending  shudders  among  its  defenders.  Leaning  into  die 
storm,  the  United  States  has  too  often  found  itself  tolerating  a  status 
quo  of  social,  eccHiomic  and  {xilitical  injustices  that  would  be  abhor- 
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rent  within  its  own  borders.  The  rad  revolution  in  Latin  America 
is  a  revolution  against  this  oppressive  status  quo.  It  is  within  this 
context  that  leftist  insurgents  seek  to  advance  their  own  agenda  in 
the  region,  and  the  international  drug  lords  exploit  the  instability 
for  their  own  profit 

For  the  United  States,  the  situation  is  a  historic  contradiction  of 
its  own  heritage,  a  heritage  of  struggle  against  oppression  by  the  few 
for  the  many.  The  nation,  however,  is  not  with^t  historical  guid' 
ance  in  the  crisis.  Truths,  once  self-evident  but  noi^bscure,  are 
still  applicable.  Once,  Icmg  ago,  an  angry  young  revolutionary 
wrote: 

“We  hold  these  Tmths  to  be  self-evident,  drat  all  Men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien¬ 
able  Ri^ts,  that  amot^  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit 
of  Happiness — ^That  to  secure  these  Rights,  Governments  are 
instituted  amorrg  Men,  deriving  their  just  Powers  from  the  Con¬ 
sent  of  the  Governed,  that  whenever  any  Form  of  Government 


TIMETOBUMJ) 


There  is  little  doubt 
thatpovertyf  social  injustice 
and  potitical  repression 
have  fed  the  fires  of  Latin 
American  insurgencies. 

To  dampen  these  fires  by 
alleviating  the  grinding 
poverty  a^sodal  and  poM~ 
cal  U^stijees  win  require 
vast  changes  in  tiie  socioeco¬ 
nomic  and  poBtiad  structures 
of  many  Latin  American 
nations.  Unfortunately^  the 
ruling  elUe  are  reluctant  to 
make  such  reforms. 
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becomes  destnictive  of  these  Ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.”^° 

The  rig^t  of  revolution  against  an  oppressive  status  quo  and  the 
rig^t  to  have  a  government  “of  the  people,  by  d\e  people  and  far 
[A  long-term  civic  action  the  people”  has  been  defended  by  Americans  for  more  than  200 
program]  might  wett  serve  years.  It  is  time  we  open  the  door  and  ally  ourselves,  through  an 
to  accelerate  the  **revolution  expanded  and  enli^tened  military  humanitarian/civic  assistance 
of  risir^  expectations*’  in  program,  with  our  heritage.  It  is  time  we  embrace  the  revolution 
Latin  America  to  the  of  rising  expectations  in  Latin  America  and  work  together  to 
ultimate  detriment  of  the  secure  political  liberty  and  socioeconomc  justice  for  all  of  the 
entrenched  oligarchy . . .  pec^le  of  the  Americas.  President  I&nnedy*s  words  have  never 
[but  wottitti  iknftiielefl^  been  more  applicable: 

opporttti^^f^  ^iS^tgfcat-  “Now  the  trumpet  summons  utagpin,  not  as  a  call  k>  bear  arms, 
ly  c^^ASti^^ltiage  of  though  arms  we  need;  not  as  a  call  to  battle,  thou^  embattled 
preteruiu^  .Urfigfitfor  the  we  are;  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burdens  of  a  long  twilight  struggle — 
human  of  the  ^  struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of  man — tyranny, 
common  people,  poverty,  disease  and  war  itself.”^* 

By  championing  the  poor  <^be  south,  the  trumpet  has  sounded.  Who  will  answer 
and  encouraging  govern-  tbe  call  ?  MR 
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ments  in  the  region  to  do 
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MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN 
LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT 


Lieutenant  Colonel  John  B.  Hunt,  US  Army,  Retired 


The  Gulf  War  notwithstanding,  emphasis  in  recent  years  has  in¬ 
creasingly  focused  on  the  military  role  in  what  has  become  known  as 
low-intensity  conflict,  or  just  UC.  The  author  provides  some  back¬ 
ground  and  clarity  on  the  terminology  while  also  describing  the  basic 
features  of  the  joint  Army  and  Air  Force  LIC  doctrine. 

/N  A  SMALLccrcinonv  in  Washin^'ton,  LX^,  Tlie  authors  ot  the  manual  eame  to  recognize 

on  5  l\'cembcr  1989.  C'hiet  of  Staff  of  the  that  LR'  is  qualitatn  elv  Jifterent  trom  war,  has 
Amiv  C  leneral  Carl  E.  Vuono  and  C'hiet  ot  Staff  a  different  purpose  and  re;.)uires  different  meth- 
ot  the  Air  Force  CC’neral  Litre  I'*.  Vv’elch  sicmeil  ik1>.  LRAonjure"  im,iL;e>  ot  in^ureent  cuemll.is 

the  fi reword  of  L'S  Aniiv  Field  Manual  (FMl  in  [sior,  rri'pical  counrrie''  ^eeklnL:  to  oeerthrovv 

k\-A7Air  Force  Pamphlet  fAF  Pam)  C20.  >.zovemments.  In  tact,  that  is  onlv  pan  ot  its 
Wdiuirs  C  ')pcratums  in  Lne  Imerisity  CimfUa.  Tins  meanini:. 

culminated  nearly  three  years  ot  effort  to  pro-  TTie  official  definition  ot  LR)  in  joint  Chiefs 
duce  new  hiserv  ice  diKtrine  tor  the  c>imple\  eiv  ot  Staff  Puhlic.iiion  f  R  Puh)  1  CZ,  / \l\irrmcrit 
vironment  that  is  w  idely  recotmized  as  the  most  of  /Ticrinruirv  of  \iiliuiry  atui  Assucutted 

probable  threat  Ut  US  interests  in  the  ne.ir  tu-  Terms,  is: 

rure.  The  ceremony  constituted  final  apprcival  “Political-military  confrontation  K-tween 
tor  the  publication  that  was  distributeci  to  the  contending  srates  or  izroups  Kdow  conyentional 
field  in  Lite  'prinu  PU’O.  w.ir.ind  aK we  the  routine,  peaceful  competition 

TTe  basic  concepts  of  low-intensiry  conflict  aim  nit;  states.  It  fre'quently  involyes  protracteri 
(LR7  have  been  around  since  the  early  1960s,  stnit;clcs  of  competint;  pnnciplcs  and  ideologies, 
but  they  haee  never  been  so  thoroutfhlyincorpo'  Low  intensity  conflict  r.int;es  trom  subver- 

rated  into  the  dtxtrine  of  the  US  Aimed  Forces.  sion  m  the  use  of  ,irmed  force.  It  is  wayed  by 


a  combination  of  means  employing  political, 
economic,  informational,  military  instru' 
ments.  Lx)w  intensity  conflicts  are  often  local¬ 
ized,  generally  in  dre  Third  World,  but  contain 
regional  and  global  security  implications.” 

Lexicographers  would-  probably  consider 
this  an  essay,  not  a  definition.  Yet,  is  useful  and 
expresses  some  parameters  omitted  from  earlier 


Lie  is  quaSte^svefy  d^erent 
from  war,  has  q  d^frraU  purpose  and 
re^pdres  d^ermtijptduds^.  UC  cotijures 
inures 

tropical  counfries  seeking  to  overthrow 
govemmeniiS  'fhfact,  dud  is  only  part 
of  its  meaning. 


definitions.  It  defines  the  phenomenon  by  es¬ 
tablishing  upper  and  lower  limits;  below  war, 
above  the  routine  and  peaceful  competition 
among  states.  War  has  not  yet  been  officially  de¬ 
fined,  but  like  art  and  pornography,  we  generally 
know  it  when  we  see  it.  Routine,  peaceful  com¬ 
petition  is  easily  visualized.  Countries  have  dis¬ 
agreements  over  many  things — tariffs,  trade,  ter¬ 
ritorial  waters,  immigration  and  many  others. 
They  can  usually  be  resolved  through  the  diplo¬ 
matic  process;  they  do  not  require  large-scale 
killing.  This  is  not  the  peace  of  the  millenium, 
but  it  is  about  the  best  we  can  do  in  an  imperfect 
world. 

The  UC  Phenomenon 

There  is  only  one  universe  of  ftict,  and  we  must 
recognize  that  any  divisions  we  make  in  it  are  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  made  for  our  analytical  convenience. 
The  generalizations  of  peace,  LlC,  and  war  are 
essentially  correct  in  their  middle  regions,  but 
the  distinctions  become  fuzzy  at  the  edges.  That 
is,  there  are  no  bright  line  borders  between  them. 
At  its  upper  limits,  LIC  is  very  close  to  war  and 
shares  many  of  its  characteristics.  At  its  lower 
limits,  it  is  distinguished  from  peace  (or  routine 
peaceful  competition)  by  introducing  violence 
into  the  political  process. 


The  official  definition  aids  understanding  by 
what  it  omits.  Earlier  versions  specifically  ex¬ 
cluded  sustained  combat  by  regularly  constituted 
forces.  That  distinction  is  no  longer  present. 
By  implication,  then,  some  pitched  battles  can 
be  fought  in  an  environment  we  still  describe 
as  LIC 

To  find  the  distinguishing  element  between 
LIC  and  war  at  the  ufT'er  limit,  we  must  look  to 
other  sources.  The  Nationd  Security  Strategy  of 
the  United  States  (the  White  House,  January 
1987  and  January  1988  editions)  states  that  the 
military  role  in  LIC  is  irtdirect  and  supports  the 
prolitical,  economic  and  informational  instru¬ 
ments  of  national  power.  These  documents  say 
the  princip>al  role  of  the  military  instrument  is  se¬ 
curity  assistance  but  adds  that  the  United  States 
may  employ  its  own  combat  pxjwer  when  nation¬ 
al  interests  are  seriously  threatened  and  other 
means  are  not  sufficient.  The  latter  idea  supports 
the  upper  limit  in  the  JCS  Pub  definition.  It  also 
mdkes  clear  that  using  US  combat  power  is  not 
a  preferred  option. 

The  JCS  Pub  definition  also  refers  to  a  “com¬ 
bination  of  means,”  indicating  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  LIC  is  not  an  exclusively  military  show. 
By  inference  and  extrapolation,  we  can  arrive  at 
a  clearer  vision  of  what  LIC  is.  It  is  neither  war 
nor  peace.  It  includes  violence,  but  the  military 
dimension  is  not  dominant.  That  is  to  say,  we 
have  not  given  up  on  the  idea  that  the  problem 
can  be  solved  by  political  means  supported  by 
various  economic  and  informational  options,  as 
well  as  by  limited  and  appropriate  military 
means. 

This  expanded  description  contains  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  nonviolent  solutions  to  problems 
are  preferable  to  violent  ones.  On  its  face,  that 
wpuld  seem  a  truism,  but  if  it  were  universally 
vi^id,  there  would  never  have  been  a  war.  Every 
ccHjntry  holds  some  values  (even  though  it  may 
be  hard  to  define  them)  for  which  it  will  risk  de¬ 
struction  in  war.  A  serious  threat  to  those  values 
excludes  the  methods  of  LIC.  Therefore,  we  can 
see  that  LIC  does  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
survival  of  the  state;  we  ertgage  in  LIC  for  some 
lesser  concerns. 
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political,  economic  and  social.  Military  combat  forces  had  a  defensive,  supporting 


role.  The  Armed  Forces . . .  had  great  use  in  the  development  effort  through 


medical  and  engineering  support,  among  others.  Combat  operations  had  to  be  limited. 


Civilian  agencies  of  government  had  to  be  in  charge _ This  kind  of‘'waF'  stood 


traditional  and  familiar  relationships  on  their  heads.  It  was  not  (and  is  not) 


easy  for  people  in  uniform  to  accept  these  differences. 


This  last  idea  reveals  another  charactenstic  of 
Lie.  It  is  a  value-laden  term  based  on  perspiec- 
tive.  What  is  LlC  to  us  may  be  a  struggle  tor  sur- 
vival  tor  someone  else.  It  reflects  our  degree  ot 
commitment  and  concern.  LlC  is  important  but 
not  vital.  Thus,  the  wags  who  call  LlC  “low- 
intensiry  conflict"  have  inadvenenrly  stumbled 
uptm  a  greater  truth  than  they  know.  This  can 
be  understood  by  taking  the  view  ot  a  Third 
World  country.  Their  internal  conflict  or  their 
war  with  a  neighbor  is  a  vital  (life-threatening) 
interest  to  them,  and  they  reject  the  notion  that 
it  is  LlC.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  view  the 
long  confrontation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  distracting  nuisance 
that  would  not  concern  them,  were  if  nor  for 


the  possibility’  that  they  might,  somehow,  be 
dragged  in. 

Terminology.  Using  a  value-laden  term  to 
describe  an  important  phenomenon  is  untortu- 
nate.  We  insult  our  friends  when  we  describe 
their  vital  conflicts  as  “low  intensity."  It  suggests 
they  are  unwiirthv  ot  serious  concern.  Like  such 
tenns  as  “backward  country”  that  have  been 
largely  rejected,  LlC  implies  that,  it  onlv  the 
Third  World  had  sophisticated,  precision- 
guided  munitions  with  nuclear  warheads,  they 
could  have  a  real  war.  It  alsci  suggests  that  their 
lives,  fortunes  and  honors  are  stimehow  valued 
less  than  those  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  To 
the  man  in  the  trenches,  his  war  is  intense 
enough,  th.ink  you. 
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UC  also  presents  anodier  problem  in  under' 
staiiding>  Ranembering  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  di' 
vision  q(F  the  universe  of  human  relatuxis, 

we  can.oonsw  it  unfortunate  that  the  term 
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become fimy  at  die  e^es,  Thatis, 
there  at  no  tri^Bne  binders  between 
themi  4^u^erUnuts,UCisvery 
cloottow^. At  its  lower  limits,  it  is 
^dtdfl00lUfimnp0nebi9rr^^ 
peac^il  con^etitiony.bp^droducing 
vkdence  laid  die  poMecd:iprocess. 

presents  obstacles  in  understanding  what  is 
sought  to  be  uTKlerstood.  That  problem  is  the 
whole  idea  <rf  a  conflict  continuum.  A  linear 
presentation  of  low-,  mid-  or  high-intensity 
conflict  suggests  a  one-dimensional  relationship 
of  quantitative  variations.  That  is,  low  means 
less,  and  high  means  more  of  the  same  thing. 

Generally,  when  combined  wdth  the  idea  of 
“intensity,”  low,  mid  or  high  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  and  caliber  of  rounds  fired.  This  implies  an 
inevitable  and  even  desirable  escalation  from 
one  level  to  the  next  higher.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  logical  error  of  “begging  the  question.” 
The  situation  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the 
solution  is  implied.  Without  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  one  is  tempted  to  exercise  his  greater  mili¬ 
tary  power  by  increasing  the  level  of  violence,  as 
we  did  in  Vietnam.  That  experience,  while  still 
controvei:;ial,  is  widely  believed  to  illustrate  the 
error  of  such  an  approach. 

The  conflict  spectrum  idea  is  simplistic.  It  ig¬ 
nores  qualitative  differences  that  LIC  specialises 
conterxl  are  of  primary  importance.  A  hint  of 
the  qualitative  differences  is  revealed  in  the  defi¬ 
nitional  references  to  political,  economic  and 
informational  instruments  of  national  power. 
Those  suggest  something  different  than  bigger 
guns  and  mote  ammunition.  The  qualitative  dif¬ 
ferences  will  be  discussed  later. 


Origin  and  Meanir^.  It  is  legitimate  to 
wonder  wfoy  a  term  is  generally  accepted  when 
its  shortcomings  are  so  many  and  so  well- 
known.  The  answer  is  less  dian  satisfectrxy,  but 
it  reflects  the  necessity  to  get  on  with  a  pscUem 
under less-dum-perfect conditions.  ThefoDow- 
ing  discussion  is  derived  from  long  eaqxjsure  to 
the  debate  on  LIC  from  its  origin. 

LIC  began  life  as  a  eiq)hemiaiL  The  term  re¬ 
flects  our  friilure  in  Vietnam  and  our  long  dislike 
(not  entirely  dissipated)  of  discussing  it.  We  had 
used  counterrevolution,  counterinsurgency,  sta¬ 
bility  c^rerations,  ^fsziel  defense  and  develop- 
inent,  anchntfybe^m^^lbnns.  Whenevfa^’tfadr 
coded  meaning  was  discovered  arxl  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  subjected  of  planning  fr>r  atiniher 
Vietnam,  the  name  was  changed.  The  tenn 
“low-intensity  conflict”  came  into  vogue  in  the 
1970s. 

About  that  time,  there  was  a  revival  of  serious 
scholarship  about  the  phenomenon  of  insur- 
"gency  or  revolution.  Military  and  civilian  stu¬ 
dents  revisited  the  studies  of  the  early  196(^  and 
examined  more  recent  examples  of  the  problem 
that  refused  to  go  away.  They  rediscovered  the 
high  political  content  of  these  struggles,  from 
Malaya  throu^  die  Philippines  to  Vietnam  and 
Latin  America.  They  learned,  again,  the  lesson 
that  the  insurgent  forces  and  government  forces 
are  drawn  from  the  same  people.  They  tediscov- 
eied  that  the  people  somehow  choose  the  side 
they  support  based  on  that  side’s  proposals  for 
dealing  with  issues  that  concern  them.  They  un¬ 
derstood  legitimacy  to  mean  enjoying  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  assent  to  be  governed  by  one  side  rather 
than  by  the  other. 

Mobilizing  popular  support  and  buttressing  le¬ 
gitimacy  became  the  primary  concerns.  Scholars 
V  came  to  recognize  the  secendary  role  of  violence. 
It  could  not  win  and  could  not  even  drive  people 
into  the  arms  of  the  enemy.  The  solution  was  to 
be  found  in  balanced  development — political, 
economic  and  social.  Military  combat  forces  had 
a  defensive,  supporting  role.  The  Armed  Forces, 
they  discovered,  had  great  use  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  effort  through  medical  and  engineering 
support,  among  others.  Combat  operations 
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had  to  be  limited.  Civilian  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  to  be  in  charge.  Scholars  discovered 
that  this  kind  of  “war”  stood  traditional  and  fa¬ 
miliar  relationships  on  their  heads.  It  was  not 
(and  is  not)  easy  for  people  in  uniform  to  accept 
these  differences. 

The  scholarship  of  the  1970s  was  not  new,  but 
it  added  sophistication  and  increased  the  depth 
of  knowledge.  It  had  a  practical  turn  from  which 
specific  programs  could  be  developed  that  stood 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  A  strategy  for 
counterinsurgency,  not  unlike  that  of  a  decade 
earlier,  was  developed.  Initiatives  were  made  to 
implement  it  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

By  1980,  the  momentum  had  died  down 
again.  Proponents  of  what  Andrew  F.  Krepine- 
vich  Jr.  calls  “the  concept”  (the  traditional, 
quantitative  approach  to  conflict)  in  his  book. 
The  Army  and  Vietnam,  were  in  the  ascendancy. 
The  Army,  which  had  led  the  rediscoveries,  de¬ 
cided  again  that  LIC  was  not  its  job.  A  struggle, 
which  continues,  has  seen  both  advances  and 
setbacks  for  the  advocates  of  the  qualitative  ap¬ 
proach  to  LIC. 

The  world  continues  to  intrude,  however,  and 
the  wolf  at  the  door  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
snuggles  in  Central  America  jolted  the  Army 
and  the  country  back  to  reality.  The  study  of  LIC 
resumed  its  advance,  and  it  continues  to  experi¬ 
ence  ups  and  downs.  Proponents  of  LIC  contin¬ 
ue  to  seek  understanding  and  solutions  to  the 
problems. 

From  Counterinsurgency  to  LIC 

The  increasingly  sophisticated  understanding 
of  counterinsurgency  led  to  an  important  discov¬ 
ery  that  could  be  applied  with  success  to  other 
forms  of  conflict.  The  political  dominance  of  in¬ 
ternal  wars  is  also  to  be  found  in  some  interna¬ 
tional  conflicts.  The  evidence  for  this  is  empiri¬ 
cal,  and  no  satisfactory  general  theory  has  yet 
been  formulated.  It  is  difficult  to  put  a  date  on 
this  insight,  but  some  of  the  examples  of  recent 
history  are  illustrative.  The  US  bombing  of 
Libya  on  14  April  1986  is  one.  That  mission  was 
conducted  for  political  and  psychological  pur¬ 
poses.  It  was  not  a  simple  military  operation.  It 


To  the  gun  crews  on  the  US 
destroyers,  [attacks  on  Iranian  oil 
platforms]  were  direct  military  actions. 
From  the  broader  perspective,  however, 
the  oil  rigs  represent  a  strange  choice  of 
target . . .  The  attacks  on  the  oil  rigs 
were,  in  some  sense,  acts  of  communica¬ 
tion.  They  were  psychological  actions. 
The  nussage  they  delivered  was  that  the 
United  States  would  not  tolerate  Iranian 
interference  witit  neutral  shipping. 


delivered  a  loud  message  that  state-sponsored 
terrorism  would  not  go  unpunished.  Military  tar¬ 
gets  were  hit,  but  their  destruction  was  not  the 
driving  purpose.  Rules  ofengagement  were  strict; 
there  were  to  be  no  attacks  on  “targets  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.”  (In  spite  of  precautions,  unintentional 
damage  to  other  than  selected  targets  occurred.) 
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Likewise,  the  attacks  by  US  Navy  forces  on 
Iranian  oil  platforms  m  die  Persian  Gulf  had  an 
unusual  diniermon.  lo  the  gun  crews  on  the  US 
destroyers,  these  were  direct  military  actions. 
From  the  Ikoader  perspective,  however,  the  oil 
rigs  represent  a  strange  chc^  of  target  If  the 
purpose  was  m  change  Iranian  behavior  by  mili' 
tary  means,  in  the  tr^tional  war  sense,  destroy¬ 
ing  those  targets  wouldnot  have  done  the  job. 
Something  was  added  to  die  decision-making 


/z/cy  »a  vOut-ladentenu 
based  on  What  is  UC  to 

m  may  ^  a  sin^g^  for  survival  for 
someone  else,  our  degree  of 
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important  but  i^IntaL  Thus^  the  wags 
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have  inadvertently  stumbled  upon  a 
greater  tnidi  Aon  they  know. 


process.  That  something  was  the  political  di¬ 
mension.  The  attacks  on  the  oil  rigs  were,  in 
some  sense,  acts  of  communicatioi.  They  were 
psychological  actions.  The  message  they  deliv¬ 
ered  was  that  the  United  States  would  not  toler¬ 
ate  Iranian  interference  with  neutral  shipiping  in 
the  international  waterways  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  attacks  demonstrated  a  greater  military  ca¬ 
pability  and  a  warning.  They  told  Teheran  to 
change  its  behavior,  or  else.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  spiell  out  in  detail,  “or  else  what.^’ 

Many  conflicts  in  the  world  ate  something 
short  of  war.  Forty  years  of  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  have  been 
punctuated  by  wars,  but  most  of  the  time,  they 
have  constituted  something  else.  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  have  engaged  in  some  form  of  LIC  since 
1947.  Theirs  is  a  different  conflict  from  that  in 
the  Middle  East,  since  the  interwar  periods  have 
been  generally  free  of  violence. 

There  are  other  exan^les  around  the  world. 
Some  pieople  have  included  the  stand-off  of  mu¬ 
tual  deterrence  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  under  the  rubric  of  LIC.  It  can 


be  made  to  fit  within  the  piarametets  of  the  JCS 
Pub  definition,  but  that  is  probably  to  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  the  definition.  Somehow  the  values  at 
stake  are  too  hi^  to  call  that  situation  LIC. 
That  is  an  American  p)ersp5ective,  of  course. 
Maybe  someone  else  would  call  it  LIC,  but  that 
is' just  too  big  a  pill  for  an  American  to  swallow. 
Thus,  the  scholarly  discoveries  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s  show  that  LIC  is  bigger  than  insurgency 
and  counterinsurgency,  but  they  are  not  yet  able 
to  determine  accurately  what  its  upp)er  limit  is. 

It  may  be  that  definitional  limits  are  useful 
only  to  philosophers.  We  can  agree  that  the  US- 
Soviet  stand-c^  is  not  LIC  widrout  offering  de¬ 
tailed  reasons  why.  It  is  our  scholarship  and  our 
f»ersp)ective,  and  we  know  that  is  not  what  we 
mean  by  LIC.  Other  countries  can  write  their 
own  studies.  If  1  were  to  attempt  a  new  definition 
of  LIC,  I  would  start  with  something  like  the  JCS 
Pub  version  and  add  words  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
a  situation  in  which  US  survival  values  are  not 
at  risk  except  perhaps  in  the  long-term  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  but  that  important  interests  are 
threatened. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  attempt  a  new  defi¬ 
nition.  That  brings  us  back  to  accepting  a  term 
that  is  generally  considered  unsatisfactory. 
Hundreds  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  pnit  a 
name  on  the  phenomenon  of  “less  than  war,  not 
pneace."  None  proved  any  more  useful  than  LIC. 
Pages  of  military  joumak  were  filled  with  debate 
by  advocates  of  one  term  after  another.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  debate  pro\  ed  to  be  a  distraction.  We 
really  do  not  care  how  many  angek  can  dance  on 
the  head  of  a  pin  if  our  purpose  is  to  close  up  a 
rip  in  our  pants.  The  rip  was  growing  wider,  and 
the  time  had  come  to  decide  how  to  deal  with 
the  phenomenon,  whatever  it  might  be  called. 
Enough  was  known  about  LIC  to  do  that  practi- 
cs^y. 

LIC  is  a  term  of  convenience.  It  is  embodied 
in  law  by  the  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986  that  established  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Sp)ecial  Opterations  and  Low- 
Intensity  Conflict  and  mandated  a  LIC  board  on 
the  National  Security  Council.  People  in  gov¬ 
ernment  know  what  it  means  even  though  it  is 
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LIL,  with  Us  elements  of  violence,  requires  that  the  military  instrument 
of  power  be  engaged.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prospect  of  politically  resolving  the 
conflict  has  not  been  abandoned.  The  aim  is  to  avoid  escalating  ti>  war  and  to 
solve  the  problem  in  the  political  domain - Up  can  "win"  in  LlC. 
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mi.x'n  xAiTil  xh.ir.Kteri'tkN  ih.it  tii'  tlie  dnerxe 

■  nil'  .1  IK  M'eelher  I  lie  11111101'  i.il'x'led 


'iie'e  iniper.itne'  ,ind  ii'<.\l  them  .i'  'eniJe'  tor 

■  'ivrarion.il  vioetrine.  TJie  nio'i  imivn.int  ot 
iheNe  1'  "jx 'lineal  'iomin.inee. "  .Am  ea'ii.il  readi¬ 
er  ot  C'.iri  eon  t,  .'l.uiM’w  It:  know'  the  tainoii'  die- 
tum  th.it  '‘wrir  h  ,i  eontiniiaiion  oi  [Mime.'  h\ 
other  mean'.  t.  ,en,iinl\,  w.ir'  .ire'  toueht  to 
.lehieve  vme  [X'imeal  aim.  In  w.ir,  the  militare 
m'tnimeni  ot  n.iiion.n  [X'veei  n  UNe  J  lo  ere.ite 
the  eoneiitioii'  in  whieli  thai  .iim  e.in  ix'  re.ii- 
i:e\l.  1 ’'ij'lom.iee.  prop.ie  ind.i  inJi\onomk  [X'- 
iieii''  are  .ill  'ulx 'rdm.ited  to  milit.in  ne'ee"it\. 
MllltaiA  -letlon  pni'lle-'  'i.e  •nil  niri.e'i'v.  !T:e 

■  ''h.er  in'trui’ie'n!'  .  t  n.it;.  n  il  !  •  r  li  i\  e  i  'iip- 
jx  iriiiTe  r>  ie-. 

In  (v.ieetime  iroiiiine'  [X'.ieetul  e. 'mpe  iitionk 
the'  miiitare  iii'inime-ni  n  noi  ,kii\ei\  eneieed. 
!i  1'  in  le-'e  r\  e  1:  U'e-'  MU' '  p[x  it;  ani'.  i.  lie-’p.ire 
Mr  w'.ir.  1  he  thri'.it  > 't  it'  iixe  ete-.ite'  Je  terrenee. 

I.K  ,  with  It'  eii-ment'  ot  eioieiiei',  lequire' 
dial  the  milii,ir\  iii'trunie'iit  ot  )x>wei  ix-  eii- 
■J.i'eed.  V't,  ,1'  w  i'  h,i\  e  'ee  ii.  itu'  pr.  ''ix  e  t  . 't  jx  '- 
■'tk  I  lie  re-.  'Km'.:  'i.e  .  ■  ntik  :  :  o  n  ■!  'avti 
ihatidi  'lU'd-  liu'  .11111  1'  to  .i\  oi  J  I.  .li.ii  ime  1. ' 
W  .It  ,ind  to  'ol\  e  the  prohie’lll  in  :  lie  p'  'ilMe  li 
Ji  'main,  i  Note-  ih.it  thi'  i  oii'iitiite''  i  Je-tinition 
.  1  'ik  V  e"  W  e  V,  an  \  111  '  ; n  1  K 
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The  political  instrument  is  dominant  in  UC. 
The  military  instrument,  along  with  infbnna' 
tion  arvl  econcxnic  policy,  is  secondary  or  sup' 
portive.  That  is  the  nnearurigcif  the  weirds  in  the 
National  Security  Strategy.  The  logic  grows  out  of 


in  UC  nuatkioki^0ke  legitima^  tf^ie 
entity  U  is  sufpofdngt^  to  its  ai¥m 
legitimacy. . . .  ¥^etiier  a  government. 


an  organization  or  an  action  is  legitimate 
is  a  matter  for  titaariaate  and  cmmdntive 


juetyfneateqf^ienrkotoworldtBvmyaet 
of  a  mOUary  fmre  or  its  individual 
members  can  tnake  positive  or  negative 
intyoets  on  legitimacy. 


the  assun^7tion  that  peace  (or  LlC)  is  better 
than  war  and  that  the  purpose  is  to  drive  the  sit¬ 
uation  down  to  routine  peaceful  competition 
and  prevent  its  escalation  to  war.  Political  dom¬ 
inance  reinforces  that  the  military  role  in  LlC  is 
indirect.  That  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
environment  and  has  great  implications  as  to 
how  military  organizations  are  effectively 
employed.  It  also  means  that  military  person¬ 
nel,  down  to  the  lowest  organizational  level, 
must  be  aware  of  and  concerned  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  character  of  LIC  These  lessons  ate  clearly 
derived  from  insurgency/counterinsurgency 
and  are  applicable  to  other  forms  of  violence 
short  of  war. 

The  next  imperative,  unity  of  effort,  is  closely 
related.  If  the  political  purpose  is  to  be  achieved 
by  combining  all  of  the  instruments  of  power,  it 
is  important  that  their  actions  be  synchronized. 
This  has  major  implications  for  command  and 
control,  especially  when  the  Armed  Forces  ate 
trying  to  sychronize  dteir  efforts  with  civilian 
agencies  in  which  the  concept  of  “command”  is 
unknown. 

Adaptability  follows  in  logical  order.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  do  things  ordinarily.  This  requires 
more  dian  tailoring  forces;  it  itKludes  changing 
methods  and  attitudes. 


Legitimacy  is  the  key  to  success.  A  govern¬ 
ment  omducting  operations  in  UC  must  loc4t  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  entity  it  is  siqiporting  and 
to  its  own  legitimacy.  The  concept  is  a  subjective 
one.  Whether  a  government,  an  organization  or 
an  action  is  legitimate  is  a  matter  for  the  ptivats 
and  cumulative  judgments  of  the  whole  world. 
Every  act  of  a  military  force  or  its  individual 
memheis  can  make  positive  or  negative  impacts 
on  Intimacy. 

Peisevetance  is  die  final  imperative.  It  sedcs 
to  disabuse  us  of  the  notion  that  we  can  “get 
the  boys  home  by  Ctiiiamte.”  A  combing 
pc^tico-military  action  carmoc  succeed  imiesa 
we  are  ready  to  stay  for  the  long  haul.  Evendiose 
peacetime  contingency  operations  (Libya,  etc) 
in  which  the  military  action  is  swiftly  ended  re¬ 
quire  long-term  preparation  and  follow-up. 
The  authors  of  FM  l(X)-20/AF  Pam  3-20  hi 
originally  called  this  imperative  “patience.” 
Their  intent  was  to  emphasize  that  dogged 
piesecution  of  a  set  policy  may  not  be  the  proper 
course.  The  Armed  Forces  and  rhe  country  must 
have  sufficient  flexibility  over  the  long  term  to 
change  their  course  of  action  if  it  is  not  working. 
Sometimes,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  nothing.  That 
means,  in  particular,  that  apparent  diort-term 
benefits  mi^t  sometimes  better  be  sacrificed  in 
the  interest  of  long-term  goals. 

These  imperatives  ate  the  common  features  of 
the  various  conflicts,  domestic  or  international, 
that  we  call  LIC.  We  cannot  identify  all  such 
conflicts  with  certainty,  but  we  can  identify 
enou^  of  them  to  form  a  doctrine. 

Operational  Categories.  The  Army  and 
Air  Force  doctrine  divides  military  operations  in 
LIC  into  fciur  categories.  The  first  is  insurgency/ 
counterinsurgency,  from  which  the  ideas  grew, 
'^e  doctrine  treats  them  as  a  single  subject  be¬ 
cause  they  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  The 
National  Security  Strategy  says  we  mi^t,  under 
proper  circumstances,  support  either  side.  Re¬ 
cent  history  proves  the  point  (Angola,  A%han- 
istan,  Nicaragua). 

The  second  category  is  combating  terrorism. 
Terrorism  is  a  tactic  that  can  be  employed  in  ei¬ 
ther  LIC  or  war.  In  LIC,  its  political  content  is 
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Terrorism  is  a  tactic  that  can  be  employed  in  either  LIC  or  war. 

In  LIC,  its  political  content  is  readily  apparent. . . .  Terrorism  is  conducted  for 
political  and  psychological  purposes,  to  intimidate  or  coerce.  Our  response  must 
include  actions  in  the  same  dimensions.  That  requires  the  unified  effort 
_ of  many  agencies  over  extended  periods. _ 


readily  apparent.  Applying  the  other  impeni- 
n\es  i.s  not  difficult  to  see.  Terrori-sm  i.^  con¬ 
ducted  for  political  and  psychological  purposes, 
ro  intimidate  or  c(x.*rce.  Our  response  must  in¬ 
clude  actions  in  the  same  dimensions.  Tliat  re¬ 
quires  the  unified  effon  of  many  agencies  over 
extended  periods. 

The  third  category  of  military  operations  is 
pe.icekeeping.  This  is  interposing  a  neutral 
military  force  between  belligerent  parties  with 
their  consent  to  aid  in  negotiating  a  lasting 
peace.  Without  applying  the  politiatl  iastni- 
ment,  it  has  no  chance  tor  success.  Scnipuloiis 
impartialiry  is  necexsary  to  protect  the  leszitinia- 
cy  of  the  peacekeeping  force.  It  must  K’  pa¬ 
tient  and  appreciate  the  concerns  of  Knh  sides. 
Peacekeeping  is  quite  different  from  fightinu, 
and  a  military  force  in  this  role  must  .idapt  it¬ 


self  to  the  environment. 

Tile  final  c.itegor\  is  peacetime  contingency 
operatioas.  This  is  ,i  large  categorc'  that  includes 
many  actions  bv  the  .Amied  Forces  that  .ire  use¬ 
ful  to  the  government.  Some  .ire  warlike 
(stnkes  .ind  raids),  others  are  quite  peaceful  (dis- 
.i-ster  relieO  .md  still  others  lie  in-beTween  (dnig 
interdiction).  .All  h.ive  ,i  dominant  political 
purpo.se,  require  .in  integnited  etfi'n  w  ith  ci\  il- 
inn  agencies,  demand  a  depamire  from  the  ordi- 
naiy  militarv  way  of  doing  things,  test  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  our  purpose  .ind  methwls,  .ind  t.ike 
time. 

Relation  to  AirLand  Batde  Doctrine.  Tlie 
capabilities,  skills,  organirations  ,ind  equipment 
th.it  the  .Armv  and  .Air  Force  have  developcxi  to 
use  in  war  are  the  ver\  things  th.it  m.ike  the 
.Amied  Forces  useful  to  the  eoceniment  in  Lli. 
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Comingm^  operatiolik  . 
[irtdhiijvum  actions  bf^  Armed 
rCnn  WtOm9Kwtm^puUFV9^Wffif9ffM 

Some  an  woetUce  (stHkeitimd  nuds)y 
oUienane  gidle  peacffitliduaslerreU^ 
ands^odters  He  inr-between  (drug 
interdkdon).  AU  have  a  dominant 
poUdealfarpase,  require  an  integrated 
effort  dviHan  ageneka^demanda 
deparOire/hmitheo^inaeit^qgSikBywiqf 
ofdoaifdiing$,iestduleffanacyqfour 


AiiLanc^^fiBtde'  doctrine  appUeivin  UC,  with 
suitaUe  OQodifkatkm  to  fit  die  sfiuttion.  The 
Lie  imperatives  provide  guidance  for  chat 
modificatioa  Thus,  the  lelationdup  between 
Lie  doctrine  and  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  is 
complementary. 

WhmWaAreand 
Where  We  Are  Going 

The  doctrine  approved  by  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  provides  only  the  basic  framework  for  exe¬ 
cuting  military  missions  in  the  Lie  environ¬ 
ment.  Both  services  understood  and  intended 
from  the  beginning  that  implementing  doctrine 
would  be  required  to  translate  general  require¬ 
ments  to  specific  tasks.  The  Army  eombined 
Arms  eommand  (eAe),  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  is  planning  to  integrate  LIC  in  com¬ 
bined  arms  and  branch  doctrinal  publications. 
Some  additional  publications  will  be  produced 
to  address  the  operational  categories  and  other 
specific  missions  in  greater  detail.  The  Air  Force 
will  develop  its  own  procedure  for  implementing 
the  basic  (kxtrinal  guidance. 

The  Army  is  also  integrating  LIC  require- ' 
ments  into  the  CorKept-Based  Requirements 


System,  the  Army's  method  for  managing 
change.  A  study  authorized  by  Army  Ri^jlation 
5-5,  Army  Stut^  and  Analyses,  is  under  w^  at 
Bort  Leavenworth  to  ident^  requiremehfs,  as¬ 
certain  present  Army  capabilities,  determine  ef¬ 
ficiencies  and  deficiencies,  and  recommend  so¬ 
lution  sets.  The  solutions  will  iiKlude  all  of  die 
domains  of  combat  development:  doctrine, 
training,  leadeiship  development,  force  devel- 
.  opment  and  materiel  solutions.  These  sokitions 
will  be  integrated  into  the  Planning,  ftogram- 
ming.  Budgeting  and  Execution  System 
(PPBES)  for  the  future  devdopmenc.oC.ihe 
•.Amty  •  ■ 

Lie  is  like  an  object  seen  vagudy  through  a 
fog.  Enoqg^  detail  is  visfolediat  one  can  discern 
its  inherent  danger:  Its  exact  form  at  die  outer 
limits  cannot  be  discerned.  With  what  we  know, 
we  are  able  to  take  the  appropriate  actioni^  Thh 
is  especially  true  of  counterinsurgency,  for  which 
we  have  a  well-developed  theory.  We  know  less 
.about  support  to  insuigetKies.  We  also  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  peacekeeping  and  some  types  of 
peacetime  contingency  operations  such  as 
strikes,  raids  and  shows  of  force. 

There  is  less  information  on  other  peacetime 
contingency  operations  such  as  drug  interdic¬ 
tion  and  combating  terrorism.  However,  there 
is  sufheient  understanding  to  act  with  prudence 
and  confidence,  and  the  threat  is  such  that  we 
must  act.  The  four  operational  categories  are 
reasonably  well-understood.  The  doctrine  for 
coping  with  them  appears  in  FM  100-20/AF 
Pam  3-20. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  operational  environment  of  LIC 
While  we  go  forward  to  implement  what  we 
know  now,  we  must  also  continue  to  pursue  for¬ 
mer  Trnderstanding  of  the  phenomenon  of  con- 
mict  short  of  war.  The  effort  to  do  that  is  well  un¬ 
der  way.  MR 


Lieutenant  Colonel  John  B.  Hunt,  US  Army,  Reared,  is  with  the  .Army  Propo- 
nency  for  Low-Intensity  Confiia,  Defxmmeru  of  Joint  and  Combined  Operations, 
US  Arm^  Command  and  General  Staff  CcBegc,  Fart  Leaimwordi,  Kemsas.  He 
holds  a  B. A.  and  J.D,  from  the  Urmersityef  Kansas.  During  his  military  career,  he 
served  as  a  military  intelligence  officer  and  a  foreign  area  offi^  for  South  Asia. 


Developii^  a  Drug  Strategy 

tESSOMS  fTMMIf 

OPERAnON 

BLASTFURmCE 


Lieutenant  Colonel  John  T.  Fishel,  US  Army  Reserve 

Operation  Blast  Furnace  was  a  very  visible  and  highly  criticized  ef¬ 
fort  by  die  XJruted  States  to  curb  the  flow  of  cocaine  into  die  country. 
Many  have  claimed  that  its  metier  results  were  not  worth  the  polidcrU 
faUouL  The  author  finds  thatVlaAVarnase  may  indeed  be  a  vabtable 
experience  for  the  lessons  that  should  be  learned  from  its  successful 
identification  of  key  ^‘centers  of  gravity'*  in  the  drug  industry.  He 
discusses  how  these  can  be  put  to  good  use  in  future  Srug  interdiction 
and  eradication  efforts. 


Operation  Blast  Fumace.  the  first  e%'er 
combined  interagency  US-host  nation 
drug  interdiction  experiment  was  requested  by 
the  Bolivian  government  during  late  summer 
iind  fall  1986.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis¬ 
tration  (DEA)  was  the  lead  US  agency  for  the 
operation.  It  was  tasked  by  US  Commander  in 
Chief,  Southern  Command  (USCINCSO) 
General  John  R.  Galvin  to  the  commander  of 
the  1 93d  Infantry  Brigade,  Major  General  James 
R.  Taylor,  whose  subordinate  commander,  Colo¬ 
nel  “Steve"  Stephens  of  Task  Force  Bayonet,  was 
the  chief  planner  and  ground  commiuider  for 
most  of  the  operation.' 

Planning  began  in  early  summer  1986,  and 
the  operation  commenced  in  July.  It  continued 
until  November  when  the  US  troops  returned  to 
Panama.  Blast  Furnace  was  followed  by  limited 
US  military  assistance  to  the  embassy,  DEA  and 
the  host  nation. 

In  retrospect.  Blast  Furnace  appears  to  have 
been  considered  a  failure.  Some  examples  of  this 
assessment  include  Donald  J.  Mabry’s  comment 
that  (.Operation  Blast  Furnace  “. . .  nearly  toppled 

The  iieurs  expressed  m  this  article  are  chose  of  the  author 
and  do  not  purport  to  reflea  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
the  Arm\ .  we  Department  of  Defense  or  any  i  ither  i^n  crnment 
office  or  agency . — Editor 


the  Px  Estenssoro  government."'  Similarly, 
Rensselaer  W.  Lee  states  that,  “. ..  the  use  of  the 
Us  Army  to  raid  cocaine  laboratories  in  Bolivia 
. . .  aroused  intense  nationalistic  reactions. . . 
while  Kevin  Healy  says  that  “. . .  Operation  Blast 
Furnace  reinforced  ‘anti-imperialism’  and  pro¬ 
labor  political  alignment  patterns  and  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  [Bolivian]  coca-cocaine  debates.’’^ 

The  operation,  however,  really  was  merely  a 
raid  analogous  to  the  1942  Dieppe  mission 
against  the  coast  of  France.'’  Like  the  Dieppe 
raid.  Blast  Furnace  provides  a  wealth  of  material 
for  les.sons  learned.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
lessons  have  been  neither  captured  nor  learned. 
This  article  seeks  to  remedy  that  tailing  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  operation  and  its  results.  It  further  at¬ 
tempts  to  address  the  lessons  of  the  operation 
and  its  aftermath  in  a  way  that  will  suggest  strate¬ 
gic  alternative  approaches  to  coca. 

Analysis  of  the  Operation 

Blast  Furnace  was  a  combined,  interagency  op¬ 
eration — combined  because  it  involved  US  and 
Boliviiin  elements;  interagency  in  that  it  in¬ 
volved  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  (specifically  the 
DEA).  The  operation  is  best  addressed  in  nvo 
specific  areas:  intelligence  and  operations. 
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Effective  intelligence  was  recognized  early  in  the 
planning  stage  as  key  go  accomplishing  the  miS' 
sion.  TheinissionofIX)Dfoicesin6kistFtirruioe 
was  to  provide  helicopter  lift  and  communica' 
tions  support  to  Bolivian  aid  ££A  ftxces  in  an' 
tidrug  operadcHis.  The  intCiDjgenee  portion  of 


BlastF>kiiaoe  wora 
interagvf^  i^ration — combined 
because  U  invotved  US  and  Bolivian 
elements;  intemgency  in  dial  U  involved 
the  Department  cfDtfense  (DOD)  and 
die  Depaitmemtef  Justice  (spee^eaUy 
the  DEA). . . .  EffeOive  intelBgence  was 
recognized  edrty  in  die  planning 
stage  as  key  to  accomplishing 
die  mission. 


this  operation  was  accomplished  by  adapting 
the  intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield 
(IPB)  process. 

IPB  is  an  analysis  process  that  uses  all  sources 
to  produce  a  graphic  representation  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  estimate.  It  is  a  systematic  and  detailed 
effort  to  collect  all  relevant  data  about  the  area 
of  operations,  die  environment,  and  enemy  doc¬ 
trine  and  adaptations.  It  is  integrated  to  produce 
a  relatively  complete  picture  of  the  probable 
courses  of  aaion  open  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  case  of  Blast  Furnace,  the  process  was 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  senior  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  (and  nearly  his  entire  staff)  spoke 
no  Spanish  and,  therefore,  it  failed  to  consider 
overt  human  intelligence  (HUMINT).  This 
failure  left  a  major  gap  in  both  die  IPB  and  the 
ongoing  intelligence  analysis.  In  spite  of  this, 
they  did  conduct  an  effective  analysis  of  the  co¬ 
caine  industry  and  identified  the  coca  base/co¬ 
caine  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  laboratory  as  the 
critical  attack  node.  In  strategic  terms,  this  made 
the  lab  the  center  of  gravity. 

This  conclusion  flew  in  the  face  of  some  of  the 
conventional  wisdom  of  drug  enforcement  that 
said  either  eradicating  the  coca  crop  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  narcotraffickers  ( through  arrest  and  judg¬ 


ment)  was  key.  IPB  showed  that  if  one  elimi¬ 
nated  the  point  at  which  chemicals,  coca, 
personnel  and  transpon  all  came  together — the 
lab — diere  would  be  a  direct  and  immediate  neg¬ 
ative  impact  on  the  industry. 

The  IPB  process  then  developed  a  profile  and 
signature  for  the  drug  lab  that  allowed  a  specific 
targeting  procedure  to  be  develc^ied.  Out  of  this 
procedure,  target  lists  were  elaborated  and  tar¬ 
gets  selected  for  attack.  These  targets  were  as¬ 
signed  at  the  mission  briefing  held  at  1600  each 
day  before  the  operational  strikes  that  lifted  off 
at  0600  the  next  morning.  Because  die  US  mili¬ 
tary  controlled  the  lift  assets,  it  controlled  the 
missions. 

The  Bolivian  Police’s  Mobile  Units  for  Rural 
Areas  (UMOPAR)  discovered  the  target  only 
after  lift-off.  DEA  went  along  except  when  its 
own  version  of  HUMINT  developed  leads  that 
diverted  DEA  assets  into  usually  futile  efforts  to 
make  arrests.  TTiis  would  also  divert  some  Boliv- 
ianUMOPAR  assets  and  cause  postponement 
some  missions.  In  general,  control  of  targeting 
throu^  intelligence  and  lift  assets  provided  op¬ 
erational  control. 

The  operations  undertaken  during  Blast  Fur¬ 
nace  attacked  a  significant  number  of  labs.  Al- 
thou^  there  was  very  little  law  enforcement 
success  in  terms  of  arrests  (only  a  few  low-level 
individuals),  partly  resulting  from  inadequate 
operations  security  (OPSEC)  at  all  levels,  all  of 
the  labs  attacked  were  put  out  of  business,  and 
other  labs  were  not  established  in  Bolivia.  The 
narcotraffickers  made  a  conscious  decision  to 
wait  for  the  US  effort  to  end.  According  to  Ste¬ 
phens,  all  official  sources,  including  the  artlbas- 
sador,  told  him  the  operation  had  succeeded  in 
reducir^  the  flow  of  coca  products  from  Bolivia 
totabout  10  percent  of  the  previous  level. 

'Late  in  the  operation,  it  became  clear  that  the 
narcotraffickers  had  shut  down  their  Bolivian 
labs  and  had  chosen  to  produce  more  cocaine 
ftom  other  sources  of  coca  such  as  Peru.  DEA 
then  asserted  its  authority  and  targeted  a  peasant 
village  that  was  known  to  have  a  concentration 
of  traffickers.  The  purpose  ofthis  raid  was  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  narcotraffickers  and  any  stores  of  coca  or 
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At  the  time,  [the  pesant  fanner's]  break-even  point  for  100  pounds  of  coca 
leaves  was  $40.  Because  of,  and  during.  Blast  Furnace,  the  price  of  100  pounds 

of  leaf  dropped  37.5  percent  to  $25. 


Blast  Furnace  reduced  the  commerce  to  and  within  Trinidad. . . . 

No  mitigating  civic  action  was  designed  to  offset  the  negative  impact  of  the 
military  operations  although  rudimentary  engineering  projects  and  medical  support 
to  the  civil  population  in  the  poorer  areas  could  have  made  a  positive  impact. 
Thus,  Blast  Furnace  was  blamed  for  the  recession  it  partly  caused. 


privlucts  that  miitht  ho  there.  The  phin 
called  tor  movint;  the  LiMOP.'KR  and  DEA  raid- 
erv  in  L  S  .Amiv  helicopters,  exactlv  as  on  lab 
raidN.  Tile  onlv  'iiniitic.int  ditterence  Ivtween 
'hi'  raul  and  the  other'  conducted  hv  BLm  hur- 
luzcc  u.i'  th.it  the  taryet  w.b  .1  fxipiilated  village 
rather  than  an  i-sohited  lab. 

.As  in  all  ot  the  lab  raids,  OPSEC  was  not  .siiHi' 
.  lent  ii '  precliule  m  'iiic  w.iniiiiL:.  Tlie  little  w.ini- 
inp  time  was  enoutth,  and  the  raiders  were  met 
bv  a  thoroiiithlv  .irou.sed  .ind  anurv  vill.me.  .A 
iie.ir  not  ensued,  .ind  the  niiders  depaned  icnio- 
minunislv.  The  tact  that  the  niiders  were  sur- 
I'ri'ed  bv  till'  turn  ot  ewnt'  c.in  be  .ittributed  to 
the  Lick  o.t  1 ILMINT  in  tb.c  IPR.ind  in.idcviu.itc 
Hl'MlNT  to  'upport  onpoint’  operations. 
While  IT.A  1  lUMINT  identitied  the  tarttet,  the 
laik  . 't  'I  'Cii  '[X'litk  .il  I IIMINT  prosluceil  t.iilure 


to  anticip.ite  the  popul.ir  uprisint:  th.it  ^vcurred. 

Tlve  t.Kt  th.it  CIVIC  .iction  ojxT.itions  .ind  psy- 
cholopic.il  ofXT.itions  tPSYOP)  had  not  Ixen 
included  K'te.i  bitter  trim  in  the  Mil.ipe  r.iki.  No 
ULMINT  h.id  K‘en  penerated  bv  ci\  ic  .iction, 
.ind  the  t.ict  th.it  the  \  ill.ipers  were  lot.illv  op¬ 
posed  to  the  mill  can  K-  .ittributed  to  the  Lick  ot 
<inv  positive  PSYOP  bv  the  lYilivian  .ind  US 
torces,  ,is  well  .is  the  nidiment.irw  but  et1e>.ti\e. 
hastUe  PSYk'^P  ased  bv  the  narcotnittickers. 

In  a  'imil.ir  \  ein.  the  ofX’nition.il  b.ise  ti  tr  blast 
Fumtcc  w.is  kx.ited  .it  the  .iirjx'n  ot  the  sitv  ot 
Trinidad  in  the  hean  ot  Beni  IVp.irrment,  the 
center  i<t  the  cLinde'tine  b.ise  .ind  1  K '1  Libs. 
While  the  L  S  triKips  were  housed  .it  the  .iir^xin, 
the  vlo:en  or  so  PE.A  jx-rsonnel  't.ived  ,it  the 
Hotel  Cian.klero  in  town.  Tine  hotel  is  ,1  t.iirlv 
luxurious  est.iblishment  th.it,  in  iit'rm.il  times. 
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AWtoug^  titere  was  very  Bttie 
law  enforcement  success  in  terms  of 
arrests,  pa^resuMr^from  irutdeqiutie 
operations  security  at  oM  levels,  aU  of  Ae 
labs  attMkedwere  put  out  of  business, 
and  other  kAs  we^  not  established  in 
BoUvUl  The  narcobrpffickers  made  a 
conxhus  decaibn  to  wait  for  Ae  US 
rffgrttoend. 


caters  to  catdemenand  naicotrafiidcets.  As  a 
result,  there  is  usually  lively  commerce  from 
the  airport  to  town  and  in  town. 

The  presence  of  the  US  military  and  DEA 
forces  of  Operation  Blast  Furnace  reduced  the 
commerce  to  and  within  Trinidad.  Also,  the 
isolation  of  the  US  troops  through  their  gener¬ 
al  self-sufficiency  eliminated  any  serious 
HUMINT  efforts  in  town.  No  mitigating  civic 
action  was  designed  to  offeet  the  negative  impact 
of  the  military  operations  although  rudimentary 
engineering  projects  and  medical  support  to  the 
civil  population  in  the  poorer  areas  could  have 
made  a  positive  iii^ct.’  Thus,  Blast  Furnace  was 
blamed  for  the  recession  it  partly  caused. 

Results 

The  results  of  Blast  Furnace  were  relatively 
modest,  yet  still  significant.  Labs  were  clearly  the 
center  of  gravity  of  narco  activity  in  Bolivia  in 
1986,  and  the  combined  attacks  on  them  forced 
the  narcotraffickers  to  temporarily  close  down 
lab  operations  in  that  country  and  simply  wait 
the  gringos  out.  Hence,  during  the  period  of 
Blast  Furnace  from  the  late  dry  season  through 
the  rainy  season,  approximately  90  percent  of^ 
the  flow  of  coca  products  from  Bolivia  was  inter- . 
dieted.  This  was  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the 
strikes  and  the  indirect  effects  resulting  when  the 
narcotrafifickers  temporarily  halted  their  proc¬ 
essing.  Consequently,  while  the  narcotraffickers 
lost  some  revenue  and  equipment,  this  was  not 
significant. 

A  far  more  interesting  and  significant  result 
was  the  impact  on  the  peasant  coca  grower — the 


demaiKl  for  his  product  simply  dried  up.  At  die 
time,  his  break-even  point  for  100  pounds  of 
coca  leaves  was  $40.  Because  of,  and  during. 
Blast  Furnace,  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  leaf 
dropped  37.5  percent  to  $25.  In  general,  die 
peasants  placed  no  blame — the  price  drop  was 
an  act  of  God.  Indeed,  the  peasants  from  five 
coca-growing  villages  along  the  Qispar^  River 
sought  assistance  from  die  US  Agency  for  Inter- 
'riational  Development  (USAID)  in  developing 
alternative  crops. 

Note  that  this  was  a  direct  result  of  the  lih 
raids.  Wheri,  late  ini  the  ope^tiotveriipha^  was 
shifted  to  law  enforcement  raids,  the  peastmts 
were  mobilized  by  die  narcotraflickers  to  vio¬ 
lently  oppose  the  raiders.  This  activity  was  easy 
to  spot  as  armed  troeps,  tran^xorted  by  US  heli- 
cepters,  were  conducting  highly  visible  opera¬ 
tions  in  peasant  villages  without  any  PSYOP 
preparation,  mitigating  civic  action  or  adequate 
HUMINT  so  they  would  know  what  to  expect. 
"  A  further  result  was  the  recession  induced  in 
Trinidad’s  economy  because  it  was  the  site  of  the 
rear  operating  base.  Despite  the  large  number  of 
US  and  UMOPAR  troops  at  the  airport,  they 
did  not  significantly  use  the  services  and  diver¬ 
sions  of  the  city,  and  they  had  disrupted  the 
normal  air  travel  of  the  narcotraflickers  who  did 
use  the  city.  This,  plus  the  lack  of  PSYOP  and 
mitigating  civic  action,  produced  both  resent¬ 
ment  and  the  lack  of  any  significant  HUMINT 
to  support  the  operation. 

Lessons  Learned 

The  most  important  lesson  from  Blast  Fvtmoce 
is  that  the  center  of  gravity  on  the  supply  side  of 
the  equation  is  that  point  at  which  chemicals, 
cocaproducts  and  transportation  come  together. 

Bolivia,  in  1986,  that  point  was  the  coca  base/ 
cocaine  HCl  lab.  Although  the  particular  point 
of  concentration  may  have  changed  or  may 
change  in  the  future,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
point  of  concentration  of  resources  and  product 
is  a  center  of  gravity. 

The  second  part  of  this  lesson  is  that  to  attack 
the  center  of  gravity  effectively  does  not  require 
a  law  enforcement  approach.  The  law  enforce- 
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Eradication  alone  is  a  counterproductive  effort.  First,  it  merely  alienates  the 
peasant  farmer  and  turns  him  into  a  potential  insurgent.  Second,  it  is  a  H  asted  effort 
because  for  every  hectare  of  coca  that  is  eradicated,  two  to  three  more  are  produced. 

The  baselHCl  lab/transport  complex,  the  wholesale  distribution  center  and 
the  money-laundering  complex  focused  on  commercial  banks.  Successfully  attack 
these  three  centers,  and  a  huge  dent  is  made  in  the  cocaine  industry  that  might  be 
sufficient  to  buy  time  to  reduce  the  number  of  users  to  a  matmgeabie  proportion. 


ment  a'^pect  ot  Blast  Furnace  wa-;  <in  abject  fail¬ 
ure.  Howener,  the  attack  on  rhe  dniiz  labs  suc- 
cesstiillv  reduced  the  .supply  ot  coca  priviucts 
trom  Bolivia  by  about  90  percent.  Tlte  coniliary 
to  this  lesson  is  that  this  center  ot  uravitc  dix’s 
not  exist  in  only  one  country,  .ind  it  attacked  in 
one  place,  it  will  ptip  up  elsewhere.  Tins  cori’l- 
larv'  is  one  of  the  tew  lessons  actually  learned  and 
has  been  incorpcirated  into  L'SCINC'SO  brief- 
intjs  to  visitors  and  as  parr  of  his  countemarcotics 
>traregy. 

A  second  lesson  learned  is  the  primacy  ot  in- 
rellittence.  The  well-learned  pan  ot  the  lesson 
IS  that  the  IPB  process  can  iv  u.sed  to  identify  the 
center  ot  gravitv  and  critical  mxles  for  raruetinK. 
Tile  p,in  ot  the  lesson  th,it  'houki  h.i\e  K-en 
leamt\l  was  that  oven  HUMINT  is  the  single 
best  approach  in  collectin':  relev.int  intelli- 
'^ence.  Propscrly  used,  oven  HUMINT  would 
have  i:iyen  tar  superior  intoniuition  for  the  iPB 


priKoss  and  would  have  precludevi  the  di.sistrous 
villa'je  raid  previously  described.  v\en  .ind 
clandestine  HUMINT  would  h.ive  priKluccxi  in- 
tellitzence  that  pcmiirred  ,i  picture  ot  the  con¬ 
centration  ot  precurs<ir  chemic.il"  ,ind  the  itnai- 
ni:.ition  ot  the  ri,ircotics  industrv.  l  in,illv,  ,i 
urutKsi  ituelli'jcnce  ojvr.'tion  would  h.ive  yum- 
sentr.ited  rather  rh,in  dispv.sed  l^'b'.X  .ind  inili- 
r.irv  ettons. 

A  third  lesvm  is  in  the  I'pcnitions  are.i.  Miti- 
L'utingciv  ic  ,icnon  woiikl  juv'v  kk  .lyys"  looven 
HUMINT  ,ind  develop  th  e  Ci'ndui''n'-  t''  con¬ 
duct  strike  openitions  in  jMpul.ited  .itv  i".  M'tre- 
over,  Uivil  .Attairs  triinin'j  ot  the  I  .My">P.-\R 
would  have  reduced  the  ettecr  their  post-f^kw 
Funuurc  ojvr.itu'n"  h.id  in  .ilKn.inne  the  pe.i''- 
intry. 

.A  tounh  lessiin,  .ilsi'  in  rhe  ''peratu'ns  .ire,i,  is 
that  PSYc'>P  is  essenrial  to  the  ■'iicces"  ot  coun- 
tem,ircotics  i '[XTurii 'ii-'.  i'S'i  v  ^P.  in  ci 'niuiictu'n 
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with  mitigating  civic  action,  would  predispose 
peasant  villages  not  to  interfere  with  strikes 
against  narcotraffickers.  PSYOP,  in  conjunction 
with  the  rear  operating  base  at  Trinidad,  would 


[The  intettigence  staff]  identified 
the  coca  base/cocaine  hydrochloric  acid 
laboratory  as  the  critical  attack  node. 
In  strategic  terms,  this  made  the  lab  tiu 
center  of  gravity. . . .  IPB  showed  that 
if  one  eliminated  the  point  at  which 
chemicals,  cocot  personnel  and  tran^rt 
all  came  togedto'—the  lab — there  would 
be  a  direct  and  immediate  negative 
impact  on  the  industry. 


have  reduced  the  negative  perception  of  the 
base  presence  at  Trinidad.  Moreover,  strategic 
PSYOP  can  be  used  to  effectively  target  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  the  host  nation,  as  well  as 
specific  target  audiences. 

The  next  lesson  is  that  corruption,  although 
it  interferes  with  OPSEC,  can  be  neutralized  so 
effective  operations  can  be  conducted.  Corrup¬ 
tion  tends  to  preclude  effective  criminal  prose¬ 
cution,  but  if  the  objective  of  the  exercise  is  to 
interdict  and  disrupt  narcotrafficking  opera¬ 
tions,  then  neutralizing  the  effects  of  corruption 
can  be  temporary.  As  a  result,  the  costs  to  the 
corrupted  person  are  less  for  doing  what  he  is 
supposed  to  do  than  for  not  doing  his  job  because 
he  h;is  been  bribed. 

The  final  lesson  has  to  do  with  the  coca  eradi¬ 
cation  program.  Eradication  alone  is  a  counter¬ 
productive  effort.  First,  it  merely  alienates  the 
peasant  farmer  and  turns  him  into  a  potential  in¬ 
surgent.  Second,  it  is  a  wasted  effort  because  for 
every  hectare  of  coca  that  is  eradicated,  two  to 
three  more  are  produced.  This  is  simply  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  What 
Blast  Furnace  demonstrated  was  that  targeting 
the  center  of  gravity,  the  labs,  had  the  salutary  ef¬ 
fect  of  prtxJucing  steps  in  voluntarily  abandon¬ 
ing  ccKa  growing  in  favor  of  alternate  crops. 
Wliat  happened  during  the  operation  was  that 


demand  for  leaf  and  coca  paste  was  reduced  to 
nothing.  Peasants  who  could  not  make  money 
from  growing  coca  sought  alternative  crops.  As 
the  director  of  USAID  Bolivia  later  put  it,  “Erad¬ 
ication  depends  on  effective  interdiction.”  His 
argument  was  based  on  the  five  villages  seeking 
alternative  crop  aid  as  a  result  of  Blast  Furnace. 

Cocaine  Industry  Centars  of  Gravity 

We  have  learned  much  about  the  cocaine  in¬ 
dustry  since  Blast  Furnace.  We  now  know  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  production  among  the  primary  pro¬ 
ducers — Peru,  Bolivia  and  Cok»nbia — as  well  as 
among  the  secondary  producers.  We  have 
learned  that  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  peasants  re- 
^nd  to  similar  stimuli  and  are  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  And  we  know  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  industry  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  diverge 
with  the  production  of  base  and  cocaine  HCl. 
But,  as  late  as  1988,  a  normally  astute  observer 
could  wTite  that  “of  course,  some  Peruviarrs  have 
sought  entry  into  the  more  lucrative  stages  of  the 
agro-industry.  Peruvians  operate  the  labs  that 
refine  coca  leaves  into  paste  . . .  .”^  In  this  pas¬ 
sage,  the  author  gives  the  impression  that  paste 
labs  represent  a  lucrative  target.  That  is  precisely 
the  opposite  of  what  was  discovered  in  the  IPB 
iinalysis  for  Blast  Furnace. 

The  figure  shows  a  graphic  flow  of  the  main 
ingredients  of  the  cocaine  industry' — chemicals. 
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ccxa  and  money.  It  also  identifies  three  potential 
centers  of  gravity;  transportation  nodes;  and 
command,  control  and  communications  (C^). 
As  shown,  the  industry  is  somewhat  artificially 
divided  between  supply  and  demand.  Moving 
counterclockwise  finm  the  top,  straddling  the 
two  sides,  is  the  chemical  node  divided  between 
the  kerosene  required  to  turn  leaf  into  paste  and 
the  ether  and  acetone  required  to  turn  paste  into 
base  and  HCl. 

The  second  node  is  the  stan  of  the  supply 
chain — the  farmer,  pastemaker  and  transporter. 
The  first  two  are  tx)w,  more  often  than  not,  the 
same  while  the  transporter  moves  leaf  directly 
from  the  grower  or  firom  the  stomper  to  further 
refinement.  The  only  chemical  required  for 
processing  at  this  stage  is  ches^,  readily  available 
kerosene,  and  the  only  equipment  is  a  plastic 
sheet.  Along  the  Chapar^  River  of  Bolivia  and 
the  upper  Huallaga  River  of  Pern,  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  rudimentary 
labs  that  are  nothing  more  than  maturation  pits. 
Since  Blast  Furnace,  these  one-  or  two-man  op¬ 
erations  have  become  a  principal  target  of  DEA 
and  its  host  nation  allies,  the  UMOPAR. 

The  third  node  is  the  base  lab/HCl  lab/trans¬ 
port  center.  Here,  chemicals,  leaf,  paste  and 
transport  to  and  fiom,  all  come  together.  Gener¬ 
ally,  these  lab  sites  are  significantly  larger  than 
mere  maturation  pits,  requiring  several  fairly 
large  buildings,  storage  areas  and  easy  access  to 
both  ground  and  air  transport.  While  they  are 
not  large  factories,  they  do  give  off  telltale  signa¬ 
tures  to  relatively  unsophisticated  (and  the  most 
sophisticated)  intelligence-collection  mecha¬ 
nisms.  The  signature  makes  finding  the  lab  com¬ 
plex  comparable  to  finding  a  fiiirly  large  guerrilb 
base  camp  (although  easier)  in  counterinsurgen¬ 
cy  operations.  This  node,  particularly  the  lab  it- . 
self,  was  the  one  identified  by  Blast  Furnace’s  IPB  • 
process  as  the  center  of  gravity. 

The  next  node  is  money.  Here,  we  find  money 
laundries  on  both  sides  of  the  supply/demand  line 
and  banks  straddling  it.  This  node  was  identified 
after  Blast  Furnace. 

The  fifth  node  is  found  on  the  demand  side  of 
the  equation.  This  is  wholesale  distribution.  It 


LA  POLICIA  NACIONAL 
LOS  BUSCA 


I  .cry  -  ■  jWPfWi:.' 


"AYUDE...  iNO  SEA  LA  PROXIMA  VICTIMA! 


A  Colombian  wanted  poster  identifying  the  Medellin  Cartel 
hierarchy;  “Turn  them  in!  Help  us — Donl  be  the  next  victimr 

It  is  erroneous  to  assume 
that  putting  the  cartel  out  of  business 
and  not  allowing  anything  to  replace  it 
wiU  solve  anyOung.  Since  Augusi  1989, 
Colombia  has  mounted  a  direct  attack  on 
the  MedelUn  Cartel,  widi  some  apparent 
success.  The  price  of  this  strategy,  hoW‘ 
ever,  has  been  extremely  h^h  in  terms  of 
societal  violence. . . .  and  the  overall 
value  of  all  of  these  actions  remains  very 
much  in  doubt. 


is  thelast  site  of  significant  concentration  of  re- 
'^xjTces,  but  only  refined  cocaine,  transportation 
and  money  come  together.  Thus,  we  are  talking 
about  a  target  that  is  a  warehouse  in  the  midst  of 
many  other  warehouses,  making  it  a  very  tcx^ 
nut  to  crack  indeed.  The  problem  here  is  compa¬ 
rable  to  finding  good  urban  guerrillas  and  re¬ 
quires  very  high-quality  HUMINT  to  attack. 

The  last  three  nodes  indicate  increasing  dis- 
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persion  of  resources — transport,  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  user.  .Attacking  any  of  the  three 
with  law  enforcement  resources  is,  at  best,  a  de¬ 
laying  action  and,  at  worst,  a  losing  game.  Only 


[One]  target  was  a  populated 
village  ndher  than  an  isolated  lab. . . . 

A  near  riot  ensued,  and  dte  raiders 
departed ignomitttously.  Thefactthat 
die  raiders  were  surprised  by  dds  turn  of 
events  can  be  attributed  todielacko/ 

While  aSA.  .^ddent]fiedihetargit,ihe 

lack  of  sodopoMcal  HUMINT  produced 
figure  to  antidpate  Aepapuiar 
uprising  drat  occurred. 


addressing  the  user  to  reduce  demarKl,  and  then 
in  a  non-law  enforcement  node,  offers  much 
hope  of  success  in  the  drug  war. 

Finally,  in  die  very  center  of  the  grtq^ic  is  the 
node  identified  as  the  cartel.  It  is  erroneous 
to  assume  that  putting  the  cartel  out  of  business 
and  not  allowing  anything  to  replace  it  will  solve 
anything.  Since  August  1989,  Colombia  has 
mounted  a  direa  attack  on  the  Medellfrt  Cartel, 
with  some  apparent  success.  The  price  of  this 
strategy,  however,  has  been  extremely  high  in 
terms  of  societal  violence.  Litde  or  no  action  has 
been  taken  against  the  Cali  Cartel,  and  the  over¬ 
all  value  of  all  of  these  actions  remains  very 
much  in  doubt. 

Based  on  this  description  of  the  cocaine  indus¬ 
try,  three  nodes  have  been  identified  as  probable 
centers  of  gravity — the  base/HCl  lab/transport 
complex,  the  wholesale  distribution  center  and 
the  money-laundering  complex  focused  on' 
commercial  banks.  Successfully  attack  these' 
three  centers,  and  a  huge  dent  is  made  in  the  co¬ 
caine  industry  that  mi^t  be  sufficient  to  buy 
time  to  reduce  the  number  of  users  to  a  manage¬ 
able  proportion.  Such  action  would  signal  victo¬ 
ry  in  the  drug  war,  but  only  if  the  identified  cen¬ 
ters  of  gravity  have  beer,  attacked  effectively. 

Of  the  three  centers  of  gravity  identified  in  the 


narcotrafficking  mdustry.  Blast  Furnace  success¬ 
fully  identified  the  first,  the  lab  complex.  SitKe 
Blast  Furnace,  however,  much  the  collective 
efforts  of  DEA,  the  Department  of  State’s  Bureau 
for  International  Narcotics  Matters  (BINM)  and 
.  the  host  nation  have  been  focused  on  far  less  hi- 
crative  targets  such  as  growers  and  rrtaturatkxi 
pit  paste  labs.  This  violates  ffie  cardinal  rule  of 
strategy — to  attack  die  enemy’s  center  erf’  gravity 
and  not  waste  one’s  time  on  the  trivial. 

Toward  SWategic  Alteraativas^ 
to  Cocaritiilftiiiatti^^ 

The  lesscttis  erfOperatfcwi  Kast  Furnace,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  analysis  presented  of  the  cocaine 
industry,  provide  some  direction  in  seeking  stra¬ 
tegic  alternatives  to  coca.  The  prinefoal  fact  of 
the  cocaine  industry  is  that  it  is  an  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  driven  by  supply  and  demand.  Althou^ 
we  identify  both  a  supply  and  demand  side  of  the 
equation,  there  is  a  demand  aspect  throughout 
'the  supply  side. 

We,  including  the  strategists  of  the  US  South¬ 
ern  Command,  have  identified  die  center  of 
gravity  as  demand,  and  Blast  Furnace  proved  die 
point.  When  demand  for  leaf  and  coca  paste 
ceased,  the  price  of  leaf  dropped  37.5  percent, 
and  die  peasants  lost  money  cultivating  coca.  As 
a  result,  they  sought  assistance  in  producing  al¬ 
ternative  crc^.  Hence,  the  first  critical  step  in 
developing  economic  alternatives  to  coca  culti¬ 
vation  is  reducing  demand  at  any  point  in  die 
chain.  On  the  production  side  of  the  equation, 
this  means  attacking  the  center  of  gravity  that 
Blast  Furnace  identified  as  the  labs.  It  also  means 
not  attacking  die  peasant  grower  direedy  and 
supporting  all  operations  with  effective  mitigat¬ 
ing  jivic  action  and  PSYOP.  The  latter  does 
^eed  to  be  directed  at  the  peasantry  because  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  so  will  turn  coca  growers  into  potential 
guerrillas.  This  has  hsqipened  all  too  often  in 
Peru,  throu^  their  progressive  alienation  from 
the  national  government  which  has  never 
helped  them  anyway. 

if  the  drug  war  is  at  any  time  successful  in  re¬ 
ducing  demand,  then  we  must  be  ready  to  offer 
alternative  crop  assistance.  Many  of  the  current 
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areas  of  cxxa  production  will  grow  almost  any 
crop,  so  there  often  is  no  significant  technical 
problem  for  substitutes.  What  is  requited  Is  that 
crop  substitutes  be  economically  viable;  a  market 
must  exist  Substitute  crops  widiout  a  market 
tend  toward  the  same  outcome  (alienated  peaS' 
ants  becoming  antigovemment  guerrillas)  as  is 
produced  by  operations  targeted  at  the  coca 
growers.  ”  ' 

One  feature  of  the  cocaine  industry  that 
would  inhilMt  introducing  alternative  crops  is 
that  the  ooca^^ma^kting  system  comes  to  the 
grower  oratttepRJtifeoec  The  indistiy  buys  leaf 
directly  thc^^innt  or  ps^  from  the 
stomper  and  provides  transport  directly  from  the 
fermer  or  the  maturation  pit.  All  the  primary 
producer  does  is  prqiape  his  product  for  ship' 
ment  and  collect  his  money.  For  any  agricultural 
alternative  to  succeed,  the  marketing  and  distri- 
bution  process  of  the  coca  industry  at  the  grow¬ 
er’s  level  must  be  replicated  accordingly. 

A  final  consideration  in  approaching  alterna¬ 
tives  to  coca  production  is  that  costs  and  benefits 
need  not  always  be  calculated  in  simple  econom¬ 
ic  terms.  There  are  social  costs  and  benefits  as 
well.  Reducing  the  price  paid  for  coca  leaf  to  the 
peasant  below  the  break-^ven  point  may  not  be 
necessary  if  the  social  cost  of  growing  coca  can 
be  raised  sufficiendy.  This  would  be  a  very  risky 
and  sophisticated  supplement  to  strategy,  requir¬ 
ing  a  major  investment  in  both  mitigating  and 


The  attack  on  the  drug  tabs 
succes^tttfy  ndueed  the  supply  of  coca 
products  from  BoUvia  by  about  ^per¬ 
cent  The  coroBary  to  ^  lesson  is  that 
this  center  of  gravity  does  not  east  in 
only  one  country,  and  if  attacked  in  one 
place,  it  win  pop  up  elsewhere. 


developmental  civic  action  and  PSYOP  for  it  to 
be  succesSuL  Moreover,  bodi  must  support  an 
efifecsive  rural  development  program. 

'  UldniKely,  no  economic  alternative  to  coca 
production  is  viable  unless  demand  is  reduced 
and  the  costs  of  growing  are  raised  so  that  a 
change  is  attractive.  At  that  point,  any  econom¬ 
ically  viable  alternative  crop  will  work,  and  all 
other  actions  will  merely  help  institutionalize 
the  transition  to  the  alternative.  The  transition 
to  alternatives  may  be  all  important.  If  it  only 
means  a  return  to  subsistence  agriculture,  then 
the  peasant  has  been  placed  in  a  situation  of 
acute  relative  deprivation  that  most  theorists 
agree  is  a  recipje  for  insurrection.  The  strategic 
bottom  line  is  that  the  cocaine  industry  problem 
is  both  political  and  economic.  Success 
achieved  on  the  economic  front  will,  if  not  han¬ 
dled  with  political  skill,  serve  merely  to  enhance 
the  probability  of  a  serious  insurgency  such  as  we 
now  find  in  Peru.  MR 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  George  L.  Christensen,  US  Army 

Nation  assistance  has  emerged  as  an  important  factor  in  the  low- 
intensity  conflict  arena.  The  author  cites  several  successful  training 
exercises  in  which  Army  dental  teams,  from  both  Active  and  Reserve 
components,  have  made  sign^ard  contributions  to  host  nation  dental 
heeMi  care  while  also  provkdng  excellent  training  for  VS  dental  units. 


MOW-INTENSITY  conflict  (LIC)  and  the 
Army’s  role  in  that  controversial  arena 
have  captured  a  great  deal  of  recent  attention. 
Certainly,  the  ongoing  nature  of  LIC  cannot  be 
ignored.  Yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow,  the 
United  States  will  find  its  interests  jeopardiied 
by  what  the  former  commander  in  chief  (CINC) 
of  the  US  Southern  Command  (SOUTH- 
COM),  General  Fred  F.  Woemer,  chose  to  call, 
not  low-intensity,  but  high-probability  war-"^ 
fare. '  The  controversy  surrounding  LIC,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  regarding  its  probability.  It  centers  on 
the  appropriate  US  strategy  and  the  role,  if  any, 
ot  our  military  forces. 

Certainly,  LIC  transcends  purely  military  con¬ 
siderations.  It  involves  the  politics,  culture,  his¬ 
tory,  economics  and  religion,  as  well  as  many 
other  aspects,  of  the  subject  country."  Regardless 


of  what  LIC  strategy  the  United  States  chooses, 
the  focus,  or  objective,  of  that  strategy  should  be 
directed  toward  legitimizing  and  stabilizing  a 
government  that  is  friendly  to  the  United  States 
and  its  interests.  The  legitimacy  of  a  government 
vs  largely  determined  by  its  ability  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people;  therefore,  rration  assistance, 
in  an  effort  to  enhance  that  ability,  has  emerged 
as  as  appropriate  strategy  in  US  doctrine.^ 

^  Civic  action  programs  play  an  important  role 
in  nation  assistance.  Woemer  talks  in  terms  of 
what  he  calls  a  “combined  arms  team  for  LIC.”"^ 
This  team  is  made  up  of  engineers,  Civil  Affairs 
specialists,  psychological  operations  (PSYOP) 
experts,  public  affairs  specialists,  medics,  a  securi¬ 
ty  assistance  staff,  the  US  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (USAID),  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS)  programs  and,  ot  course,  the  host 
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country  infrastructure.  Often  included  in  the 
medical  element  of  the  team  are  members  of  the 
Army  Oiental  Care  System.  Based  cm  past  and 
present  successes  and  the  unique  service  it  pro¬ 
vides,  the  Army  Dental  Corps  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  nation  assistance, xivic  action  programs. 

Dental  care  involvement  in  civic  action  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  new  concept.  The  Dental  Corps’ 
most  visible  involvement  came  during  die  Viet¬ 
nam  War.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume,  however, 
that  some  form  of  dental  civic  action  programs 
has  been  conducted  since  the  first  Army  dentist 
was  aj^inted  in  1872.^  What  is  important 
about  Vietnam  is  drat  it  seems  to  mark  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  civic  action  as  a  legitimate  Dental 
Corps  missicm. 

The  arrival  of  the  36th  Medical  Detachrtrent 
(Dental  Services)  (Med  Det  [DS])  in  1962 
marked  the  placement  of  the  first  dental  unit  in 
Vietnam.^  The  detachment’s  mission  was,  of 
course,  to  tend  to  the  needs  of  US  forces,  but 
they  also  participated  in  informal  civic  aaion 
operations.  The  first  formal  dental  civic  action 
role  came  with  the  introduction  of  the  5th  Spe¬ 
cial  Forces  Group,  including  its  organic  dental 
officer.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  Special  Forces’ 
mission,  the  dental  officer  found  himself  heavily 
involved  in  supporting  the  Civil  Affairs  and  psy¬ 
chological  officers  assigned  to  the  group’s  “A” 
teams.  The  demarrd  for  dental  services  in  the 


of  US  troops  placed  greater  demand  on  the  den¬ 
tal  care  system;  however,  US  dental  personnel 
still  spent  many  hours  of  volunteer  time  treating 
arrd  teaching  the  civilian  pc^Mjlation. 

The  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam 
War  saw  a  gerreral  “never  again”  denunciation  of 
limited  warfare  and  a  reorientation  on  the  “Big 
War.”  SOUTHCOM,  however,  found  itself 

The  legitimacy  of  a  government 
is  largefy  determined  by  its  aMtity  to  meet 
titene^  of  its  people....  Regardless  of 
what  lie  strategy  tiuVni^  States 
chooses,  the  focus,  or  objective,  of  that 
strategy  should  be  directed  toward 
leptimkang  and  stidfOtdng  a  government 
that  is  fiiendfy  to  tiie  United  States 
and  its  interests. 


faced  with  LlC  as  a  primary  drreat  in  the  198Qs 
and  a  realization  that  civic  action  would  be  an 
important  weapon.  SOUTHCOM  also  found 
itself  with  very  few  medical  and  dental  assets 
with  which  to  prosecute  an  effective  civic  actkxr 
program.  Initial  dental  efforts,  generally  a  snail 
part  of  a  nondental  exercise,  were  primarily  ad 
hoc  affairs  using  the  limited  denial  resources 
available  in  the  theater.  These  resources  in- 


civic  action  programs  soon  outstripped  the  capa-  eluded  personnel  from  the  Panama  Dental  Ac- 
bilities  of  a  single  dentist.  The  group  was  subse-  tivity,  as  well  as  personnel  and  equipment  from 
quently  augmented  by  two  additional  dental  of-  the  7 th  Special  Fbrees  Group  and  the  1 42d  Med- 
ficer  slots  to  assist  in  this  emerging  mission.^  ical  Battalion  assigned  to  US  Army,  South. 

What  later  came  to  be  known  as  DENTCAPs  In  time,  the  SOUTHCOM  civic  action  pro- 
(Dental  Civic  Action  Programs)  were  a  formal  gram  grew  in  prominence  and  urgency.  The  role 
part  ofrfreMEDCAP  (medical  civic  action  pro-  of  the  Army  Dental  Care  System  grew  cone- 
gram),  one  of  a  number  of  programs  developred  spondingly,  primarily  as  a  result  of  great  success 
as  a  result  ofa  secretary  ofdefense  directive  to  aick  the  early  programs.  What  had  started  as  some- 

thecivilianhealtheffortin  Vietnam.®  Thesepro-'  ^mgofanafteidrou^t  in  these  early  operations 
grams,  though  aimed  toward  providing  very  basic  grew  into  a  major  consideration  in  civic  action 
emergency  dental  care,  were  highly  effective  and  planning. 

were  often  employed  as  a  part  of  a  combined  arms  SOUTHCOM  became  the  “test-bed  for  LIC 

task  force  sent  into  a  targeted  area.  In  the  later  doctrine,”  ard  Honduras  was  the  main  laborato- 
stagesofthe  war,  the  formal  role  of  DENTCAPS  ry.’  Army  -Reserve-and  Naticmal  Guard  dental 
deteriorated  as  the  war  effort  itself  seemed  to  units,  as  well  as  the  Army’s  only  Continental 


lose  its  focus.  Additionally,  the  increased  number  United  States  (CONUS)-based  active  duty, 
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LOW  “QUICK  FIX" 


IMPACT  ON  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


HIGH  “LONG  TERM’ 


>► 


Figure  1.  Relative  Effect  of  Medical  Programs  on  Host  Nation 


TOE  (table  of  oiganization  and  equipment) 
dental  detachment,  went  to  Honduras  on  many 
and  varied  depbyinents.  These  ranged  iiom 
miallpeisontieiaugmeaattionsiosuppactdeiital 
readiness  and  training  exercises  (£^«]R£TEs), 
conducted  by  the  dental  element  in  Palmerola 
(now  Soto  CarK)  Air  Base)  and  the  7th  Special 
Forces  Group,  to  large,  stand-alone  dental  exet' 
cises.  These  early  efforts,  though  attending  to 
the  needs  of  countless  impoverished  Hondurans, 


SOUTHCOM  wasfactd  wiA 
the  common  dilemma  of  having  few 
forces  with  whkhto^proseeute  its  nation 
assistance  efforts^  ’^FORSCOMf  on  die 
other  handt  had  du  forces  but  precious 
few  readsdc  field  tndtdngoppartumd^ 
partictdarfy  fordtose  m^Scal  and  dental 
units  suUed  /or  nation  assistance. 
The  DFT  concept  was  bom  to  meet 
birth  of  dune  demands* 


focused  on  dental  extractions  and  offered  little 
in  terms  of  Icwig-term  benefit  other  dian  reliev¬ 
ing  pain. 

In  their  article  appearing  in  the  February  1989 
Mihuiry  Review,  Cblonel  Edwin  H.  J.  Cams  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Michael  E  Huebner  offer  an 
excellent  review  of  die  SOUTHCOM  Regional 
Medical  Strategy  vdiich,  they  claim,  is  die  first 
such  document  for  a  unified  command.  Among 
the  principles  of  this  formal  strategy  document 
is  the  appropriateness  of  using  military  medical 
assets  to  achieve  US  objectives  in  a  LIC  environ¬ 
ment  and  die  validity  of  humanitarian  and  civic 
assistance  as  a  mission  for  US  military  medical 
imits.  They  also  point  out  diat  the  programs  diat 
evolve  must  be  directed  mward  die  host  country 
requirements  and  its  national  plan  and  must  be 
executed  in  concert  with  the  host  country  infra¬ 
structure,  die  US  country  team,  USAID  and  the 
US  Military  Security  Assistance  Office. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  degree  of  effort  and  the 
resources  committed  to  a  medical  civic  action 
program  for  any  given  country  directly  affect  die 
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Figure  2.  Relative  Effect  of  Dental  Programs  on  Host  Nation 


degree  ofbenefit  to  that  country.  Iftheolqective 

is  to  assist  die  host  country  in  its  develapment  sUuid-mone  unit  deployments 

and  its  ability  to  see  die  heddfned^  of  hspecv  '  co^fiiug  muINph^i^es  offer  mnunmum 
pie,  it  is  obvious  diat  die  more  sophistkatied  and  w^^tmnng  benefits.,..  [They]  cffn^ 
resource-intenre  medical  activities,  particularly  for  greater  nm^  of  services  beyond^ 

those  tiiTPTTpfi  toward  irnproving  the  host  coun-  dental  extradutns  usuaify  associated  ivUh 

try  health  care  infbsmISue!^bett^  the  smaller  DFn,  Outs  providing  a 

plish  that  ol^ve,  longer-term  benefit  in  the  nation  assis- 

Figure  1  shows  a  chart  appearing  in  the  Cams  tance  ^ort  These  mutual  benefits  are 
and  Heubner  article.  It  displays  the  movement  evident  in  the  DFT  and  nation  assistance 

oftheeflfect  on  the  host  country  health  care  pro-  efforts  of  one  particular  dental  uniL. 

gram  fixxn  “Quick  Fix”  to  “Long  Term”  in  rela- 
tkmship  to  the  level  of  eflbrt  arid  the  resources 

requited  for  various  indicated  medical  civic  ac'  tion  assistance  program  should  drive  its  medical 
tion  ptograms.^*  The  iionliriear  riature  of  the'-  ji^rid'3ettfalefibit  toward  diatervL 
slope  depicted  is  noteworthy  as  it  suggests  the'  A  second  look  at  figure  1  reveals  two  uniquely 

relatively  diqnoportionate  benefit  of  medical  dental  services  on  the  curve.  There  are,  in  fact, 

operations  on  the  low  end  of  die  curve.  It  could  many  more  dental  services  that  could  appear: 

be  said  that  there  is  great  benefit  in  just  getting  Figure  2  represents  a  dental  overlay  of  the 

started,  in  establishing  a  presence.  Nevertheless,  Huebner  curve  related  to  the  same  axes.  Note 

the  greatest  benefit  to  the  host  country  and  its  again  that  the  services  aimed  at  host  country 

people  comes  horn  the  activities  on  the  high  end  dental  cate  systems  and  associated  govemmetu 

of  the  plectrum.  Consequendy,  an  effective  na'  infrastructure  are  the  ones  with  the  greatest 
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Vietnam  [marks]  Ae  estabUshmentjtf  civic  action  as  a  legitimate 
Dental  Corps  mission. . . .  The  first  formal  dental  civic  action  role  came  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Sih  Special  Forces  Group,  including  its  organic  dental  ojficer. . . . 
the  dental  oj^er  found  himse^  heavily  inwdved  in  su^orting  the  Civil  Affairs  and 
psychological  officers  astigned  to  the  group’s  “A”  teams. 


long-temi  benefit.  There  are  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  medical  and  dental  services  that 
do  not  appear  on  die  two  graphs.  These  differ¬ 
ences  are  the  factors  which  make  dental  civic 
action  activities  unique  and  such  a  valuable 
part  of  any  nation  assistance  program. 

First  and  foremost,  dental  services,  particular¬ 
ly  on  the  low  end  of  the  curve  such  as  extiacticHis 
and  dental  cleanings,  usually  afford  immediate 
payback,  a  near  instantaneous  good  will  effect. 
Furthermore,  a  large  number  of  people  can  be 
treated  in  a  relatively  short  time  with  equally  ef¬ 
fective  results.  Gjntrast  the  native  who  comes 
to  the  DENRETE  team  in  pain  and  is  given  im¬ 
mediate  relief  in  the  form  of  an  extraction,  a 
cleaning  or  some  odier  service  with  the  patient 
who  reports  with  a  common  chronic  medical 
illness  that  requires  treatment  over  an  extended 
period  for  relief,  if  any,  of  his  symptoms.  A  dental 


team  can  come  into  an  area  for  as  little  as  a  few 
hours  and  have  a  lasting  impact 

Another  difference  is  the  level  of  effort  and 
the  resources  required  to  gain  an  equal  benefit  in 
the  long  term.  The  short  amount  of  time  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  result  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
dental  service  plectrum  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  It  must  also  be  noted  diat  these  services 
do  not  require  a  great  amount  of  personnel  and 
mateciel  resources.  Mid-spectrum  dental 
^rvices  such  as  definitive  restorations  and 
prosthodontic  appliances — roughly  equivalent 
to  minor  surgical  procedures  or  perhaps  short¬ 
term  medical  care— also  require  relatively  litde 
in  terms  of  time,  personnel,  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Those  programs  c«i  the  hi^  end  of  the 
spectrum  are  also  easily  managed. 

The  257th  Med  Det  (DS),  the  Army’s  only 
(X)NUS-based,  active  duty,  TOE  dental  unit. 
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as  well  as  other  dental  units  from  the  Reserve 
Component,  has  demonstrated  the  unique  value 
of  doital  patticqxdan  in  nation  assistance  ef' 
forts,  paitiailadyover  die  lastfour  years.  Theef' 
fectiveness  of  den^  dvic  action  programs  has 
been  well  not^  by  ihetecent  SOUTHOOM 
CINCs  and  is  peths|»  best  demonstrated  by  the 
demand  for  dental  civic  programs  horn  many  of 
the  countries  in  the  SOUTHOOM  area  of  oper¬ 
ations. 

Before  kxJcing  at  specific  efforts,  a  basic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  deployment  for  training 
(DFT)  program  is  necessary.  SOUTHOOM  was 
foced  the  comrrKXi  dOemma  of  having  few 
forces  with  which  to  prosecute  its  nation  assist¬ 
ance  efforts.  The  US  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSOOM),  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  forces 
but  precious  few  realistic  field  training  t^^portu- 
nities,  particularly  for  those  medical  and  dental 
units  suited  for  nation  assistance.  The  DFT  con¬ 
cept  was  bom  to  meet  both  of  those  demands,  as 
well  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  lawgov- 
eming  such  activities.*^  More  specifically,  the 
draft  revision  of  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM) 
1 00-20,  Military  Operations  in  Low  Intensity  Con- 
ftict,  describes  the  DFT  as  an  exercise  conducted 
outside  of  CONUS  due  to  the  unique  training 
value  accrued  to  die  exercising  unit,  usually  re¬ 
sulting  in  collateral  benefits  to  the  host  nation. 

Thou^  this  discussion  focuses  primarily  on 
nation  assistance  (the  SOUTHCOM  interest), 
the  obvious  training  benefits  to  the  panicipating 
units  need  to  be  mentioned.  The  benefits  are 
many,  including  individual  soldier  MOS  (mili¬ 
tary  occupational  specialty)  training,  enhancing 
unit  esprit  arxl  morale,  developing  individual 
self-confidence  aixl  satisfaction,  education,  and 
quite  simply,  they  are  fun.  The  most  important 
benefit,  however,  is  the  opportunity  to  train  the 
unit’s  mission-essential  task  list  (METL)  in  a' 
realistic  environment. 

The  degree  of  benefit  in  this  regard  depends 
on  the  type  and  quality  of  the  DFT  experience. 
Figure  3  relates  the  six  basic  types  of  dental  DFTs 
in  terms  of  degree  of  difficulty  and  unit  trainir^ 
value.  Small  personnel  augmentations  such  as 
those  sent  out  to  support  the  medical  element  at 


Oral  health  education  is  an 
important  part  of  any  dental  treatment 
plan.  Unit  oral  hygienists,  as  a  part  of 
the  DFT,  traveled  to  schools  in  the  area 
of  operation.  There,  along  with  titeir 
Costa  Rican  Public  Health  counterparts, 
they  corrducted  oral  hygiene  classes  for 
the  schoolchildren  and,  more 
important,  titeir  teachers. 


Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  though  of  great  benefit  to 
the  irKiividual  dental  officer  and  his  assistant  and 
lx>  die  Honduran  people  treated,  offer  litde  in 
terms  ofunit  training  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
large,  stand-alone  unit  deployments  covering 
multiple  sites  offer  maximum  unit  training  bene¬ 
fits.  More  important,  the  large  deployments  offer 
a  far  greater  range  of  services  beyond  the  dental 
extractions  usually  associated  with  the  smaller 
DFTs,  thus  providing  a  longer-term  benefit  in 
the  nation  assistance  effort.  These  mutual  bene¬ 
fits  are  evident  in  the  DFT  and  nation  assistance 
efforts  of  one  particular  dental  unit. 

The  257th  Med  Det  (DS)  started  participat¬ 
ing  in  nation  assistance  activities  in  a  round¬ 
about  manner  in  1986.  Early  operations  were  lo¬ 
cally  generated  in  ad  hoc  fashion  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  to  supjxirt  the  7th  Sp^ecial 
Forces  and  their  training  activities  in  Honduras. 
Dental  teams  consisting  of  a  dental  officer  and 
his  assistant,  their  vehicle  and  equipment  were 


Figure  3.  OFT  Impact  on  Unit  Training 
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Dental  services,  particularly  on  the  low  end  of  the  curx  e  such  as  extractions 
and  dental  cleaninfis,  usually  afford  immediate  payhaek,  a  near  instantaneous 
^ood  will  effect.  Furthermore,  a  large  number  people  can  he  treated  in  a 
relatively  short  time  with  equally  effective  results. 
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The  great  success  of  the  Costa  Rican  dental  DFT  program  can  be 
attributed  to  many  factors.  The  most  important  is  that  it  was  part  of  an  overall  dental 
care  strategy  with  specific  objectives,  designed  and  executed  in  concert  with  the  host 
country  health  care  infrastructure,  SOUTHCOM  and  the  country  team. 


,inJ  ^ucce^^stullv  Jemi'nstrating  that  dental  uper- 
anon.'  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  nation  as- 
'istance  strate<:\-  and  promoting  US  police  iib- 
'ecrixc''. 

Tile  initial  Qista  Rican  mission  and  nvo  sub- 
'cquent  missions  have  seen  the  257th,  in  cim- 
cert  with  SOL'THCOM,  the  counrn.'  ream,  .ind 
rhe  C  o-t.!  Rican  Ministries  ot  Public  \  lealth  and 
■'cciirirv,  wurk  acn'vs  the  entire  spccrnim  ot  the 
dental  curve  'ihovm  in  figure  2.  Multiple  mobile 
dental  teams,  paired  with  counterpart  Costa  Ri¬ 
can  dental  reams,  provided  a  full  range  of  dental 
'c,r\ice>  to  isoi.ued  ;Mpulations  in  dire  need  ot 
care.  Recent  deplimnents  have  seen  rhe  addi¬ 
tion  (>t  a  removable  prosthivlontic  c.ipabilin.  to 
include  ,1  mobile  field  laboratorv'  to  tabric.ite 
complete  and  partial  removable  dennires. 

i  'r al  health  eiiucatu'ii  is  .in  impirt.int  p.in  ot 
■  inv  viental  treatment  plan.  Unit  oral  hvgieni'-ts, 
.1'  a  part  ot  rhe  ITT,  traveled  to  -chiHils  in  rhe 
ire.K't  I'penirion.  There,  along  with  their  (7osr.i 
Kic.in  Public  Health  counterparts,  they  con¬ 


ducted  oral  hygiene  classes  tor  the  Mjhixdchil- 
dren  and,  more  important,  their  teachers.  In  rhe 
meantime,  senior  dental  officers  of  rhe  unit 
worked  with  public  dental  health  otticials  on 
problems  ot  a  broader  nature  such  a.-  -'trategies 
.uid  the  equipment  requirements  needed  to  es- 
r.ibii'-h  effective  outreach  programs. 

At  this  point,  the  ^.'Hlice  ot  1  Vtense  C  dxipera- 
tion  from  rhe  counrrv  te.im  -  rhe  prim.irv  or- 
chestrator  thus  tar — Ix'came  involved  in  ptissi- 
ble  assistance  through  the  bAIS  progr.im  and 
US.Ain  to  pnxrure  necessan-  dental  equipment 
stems.  ^teLAl^t.l  Ric.in  I ''FT  program  ,ilso  in- 
ejnded  ,1  predeplovmenr  exchange  I't  \  isirs  with 
(.'osr.i  Ixic.in  ani.1  257th  .Mo.!  Pet  I'tticiab  todis- 
cuss  overall  strategc'  and  obiectnes.  .As  part  ot 
their  visit  to  Fctn  Rragg,  theC  A'sta  Ric.in  otfici.ils 
were  brieto.!  on  I  S  field  lienr.il  c.ipabiliiies  an^i 
d^Ktrine.  .ind  were  taken  to  vi->it  the  I  niwrsirv 
ot  North  l-.'.irolina  IVnt.ii  Schix'i  where  thev 
receiveii  a  briefing  on  the  'choi'P'  highlv 
successtul.  State-sponsored  dental  outreach 
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program.^^  The  great  sucxsss  of  the  Costa  Rican 
dental  DPT  program  can  be  attributed  to  many 
^tors.  Themostirnportantisthatitwaspartof 
an  overall  dental  care  strategy  with  ^reciiBc  ob' 
jectives,  designed  aixl  executed  in  concert  with 
the  host  country  health  care  irrfiastructure, 
SCXJTHOOM  a^  die  country  team. 

Costa  Rka  is  not  the  only  success  story,  and 
the  257th  Med  Det  (DS)  is  certainly  not  the 
only  player.  A  large  number  of  Army  dental 


Afomt^dodrineshoiUdbe 
dtveloped^tm^ffkubi^d  in  future  field 
manualSf,  a^  il  should  be  Uu^ht  in 
(^n^^riatkcntrsesatduAcadany  of 
Heatdi  Sdene^.  Civic  ocdon  t^eratiMs 
should  be  uumded  in  field  detUdl  units* 
METL.  Current  field  dental  sets,  lots 
and  outfits  shouM  be  reconfigured  to 
meet  civic  action  requirements. 

And,  perhaps  most  important,  the  Dental 
Corps  must  coUectivefy  educate  the  hey 
[LlC]  players  and  planners. 


officers  and  ancillary  personnel,  most  from 
Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units,  have 
deployed  on  countless  civic  action  exercises 
throughout  the  world.  Whether  part  of  a  large, 
stand-alone  dental  DFT  or  a  small  team  sup¬ 
porting  a  major  exercise,  the  Army  Dental  Care 
System  has  been  able  to  make  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  nation  assistance  programs.  Many  les¬ 
sons  have  been  learned  in  the  process,  both  good 
and  bad.  To  ensure  continu^  success,  certain 
basic  requirements  must  be  adhered  to,  and  ob¬ 
vious  pitfalls  must  be  avoided. 

Foremost,  the  dental  effort,  as  well  as  other 
components  of  a  nation  assistance  program, 
must  be  part  of  an  overall  strategy  formulated  in 
concert  with  the  host  country  objectives. 
“Shuck  and  run”  tactics,  a  euphemism  for  DEN- 
RETEs  that  are  limited  to  extractions,  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.  The  number  of  ex¬ 
tractions  performed  should  not  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  a  major  measure  of  success.  The  dental  ef¬ 


fort  ^Kxild  be  directed  toward  the  services  that 
provide  a  longer-lasting  benefit  to  the  country 
aixi  its  pec^le. 

And,  fin^y,  members  of  the  entire  team  must 
avoid  the  “Ugly  American”  syndrome,  a  fre- 
quwt  undoer  of  good  things  in  the  past.^^  The 
entire  dental  team,  down  to  the  lowest-tanking 
erUisted  person,  must  fimction  as  ambassadors 
widiout  portfolio,  reflecting  the  United  States 
and  that  for  which  it  stands  in  the  best  possible 
li^t  At  the  same  time,  this  will  enhance  the 
host  couritzy  government’s  image,  particularly  in 
r^ions  of  dissatislaction  and  utuest 

The  dental  team  can  be  an  elective  force  mui' 
tiplier  through  performing  civic  action  pro¬ 
grams,  particularly  in  LlC  Contributions  in  this 
area  are  not  limited  to  LlC.  Applications 
throughout  the  operational  continuum  are  con¬ 
ceivable,  particul^ly  in  consolidation  phases  of 
operations  and  in  pacifying  hostile  indigenous 
populations  in  the  rear  area  of  operation. 

Currently,  dental  civic  action  doctrine  is 
largely  ad  hoc  and  locally  formulated.  The  pres¬ 
ent  dental  field  service  manual,  FM  8-26,  Den¬ 
tal  Service,  barely  mentions  civic  action. ' '  Howr 
ever,  things  are  changing  as  the  demand  for 
dental  participation  in  nation  assistance  efforts 
and  the  success  of  these  operations  increase.  As 
more  and  more  units  become  involved,  a  con¬ 
sensus,  yet  still  informal  doctrine,  is  evolving. 
The  draft  document  for  dental  support  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Force  2CXX)  addresses  dental  civic  action  in¬ 
volvement  and  sees  it  as  a  legitimate  mission.’® 
FM  8-42,  Medical  Operations  in  Low  Intensity 
Conflkt,  addresses,  in  detail,  the  dental  role. 
Still,  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Foremost,  civic  action  in  support  of  nation  as¬ 
sistance  programs  and  combat  operations  should 
b^oimalized  as  a  secondary  mission  of  the  Army 
Dental  Care  System.  A  formal  doctrine  should 
be  developed  and  included  in  future  field  manu¬ 
als,  and  it  should  be  taught  in  appropriate  courses 
at  the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences.  Civic  ac¬ 
tion  operations  should  be  included  in  field  den¬ 
tal  units’  METL  Current  field  dental  sets,  kits 
and  outfits  should  be  reconfigured  to  meet  civic 
action  requirements.  And,  perhaps  most  impor- 
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tant,  the  Dental  Corps  must  collectively  educate 
the  key  players  and  planners' in  LiC  operations 
to  ensure  the  dental  team  is  int^irated  into  na' 
tion  assistance  Strang 

The  Dental  Corps  can  play  a  unique  and  valu¬ 
able  part  in  nation  assistance  programs  as  past 
successes  have  demonstrated.  In  Costa  Rica,  the 
dental  team  was  the  “point  man”  for  the  medical 
effort  and  an  important  part  of  the  overall  strate¬ 
gy  for  that  nation.  Given  the  high-^robability 
nature  of  LIC,  nation  assistance  will  be  a  growing 
mission  for  the  Army  and  its  specially  suited  ele¬ 
ments  like  the  iWiy  Dental  Care  System  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Despite  the  need  and  past  success,  there  are 
those  who  argue  against  civic  action  involve¬ 
ment.  A  study  commissioned  by  the  Inter- 
Hemispheric  Education  Resource  Center  con¬ 
cludes  that  civic  action  programs,  in  general,  are 
a  failure  and  are  ill-advised.  The  study  group, 
among  others,  criticizes  the  programs  as  a  “drop 
in  the  bucket.”  Well-known  LIC  experts  such 
as  Mao  Tse-tung  mig^t  argue  that  many  drops 
will,  in  time,  fill  the  bucket.  Some  question  the 
legality;  however,  the  Department  of  Defense 


The  entire  denM  teanty  down  to 
die  lowest-ranking  enlisted  person,  must 
function  as  ambassadors  without 
portfoUo,  reflecting  die  United  States  and 
that  for  which  it  stands  in  the  best 
possible  light.  At  the  same  time,  this  will 
enhance  the  host  country  government's 
image,  particularly  in  regions  of 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest 


Task  Force  on  Humanitarian  Assistance  of  1984, 
the  Stevens  Amendment  and  the  subsequent  re¬ 
vision  of  Title  10  of  the  US  Code,  recognize  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  civic  assistance  as  a  valid  mili¬ 
tary  mission. 

Finally,  there  are  many  who  decry  siphoning 
professional  assets  trom  the  Army  Dental  Care 
System’s  primary  mission  of  caring  for  soldiers. 
If  through  their  efforts  in  nation  assistance  the 
DentalCare  System  can  help  preclude  introduc¬ 
ing  combat  forces  and  the  casualties  involved,  it 
will  have  contributed  greatly  to  accomplishing 
that  primary  mission.  MR 
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Observations  on  the  Theory  of  LIC  and  Violence  in  Latin  America 

By  MAJ  Eduardo  Aldunate,  Chilean  Army 


Despite  all  of  the  times  1  have  sought  enlighten¬ 
ment  trom  the  classic  theorists,  it  would  be  a  vam 
attempt  on  my  part  to  even  pretend  to  understand 
this  war  that  is,  yet  is  not,  the  one  known  to  the 
US  Army  as  low-intensity  conflict.  Even  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  is  the  American  approach  to 
dealing  with  these  conflicts.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  great  interest  the  United  States  now  has  in 
Latin  America,  evidenced  in  numerous  speeches 
and  papers.  However,  1  note  with  a  certain  degree 
of  apprehension  the  way  in  which  a  North  .Amcri- 
ciin  perceives  activities  in  the  region,  particularly 
military  professionals  and  faithtul  readers  of  US 
.Armv  Field  Manual  100-5,  Opcraciiyns.  This  has 
prompted  me  to  pose  some  questions  absiut  the  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  region  that  underlies  the  conflict  cur¬ 
rently  labeled  “low  intensity”  by  the  US  Army. 

My  objective  is  to  present  another  point  eif  view 
to  contribute  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem.  To  that  end,  1  will  show  that  the  problem 
of  violence  in  Latin  America  has  emerged  from  a 
\ariety  of  very  complex  causes  and  that  “quick 
fixes,"  .such  as  using  force  alone,  treat  the  symptom 
but  do  not  cure  the  disease.  In  fact,  these  quick 
fixes  often  serve  only  to  perpetuate  it.  The  contin¬ 
uing  scourge  of  violence  in  Latin  .American  coun¬ 
tries  mast  he  addressed  by  profound  reforms  in  all 
.irea.s — [xilirical,  economic,  siKial,  judicial  and  mili- 
tarv.  Furthermore,  the  international  communirv 
must  show  a  willingne.ss  to  strengthen  ,i  seme  of 
solidarity  with  these  countries. 

Many  US  observers,  especially  military'  profes¬ 
sionals,  believe  that  the  problems  of  subversion  and 
drug  trafficking  in  Latin  .America  have  military  so¬ 
lutions  or  that  using  force  should  be  the  primary 
means  of  dealing  with  these  problems.  .Alsti,  it 
seems  that  the  leaders  of  more  developed  countries 
think  they  can  “.idvise"  the  military  of  developing 
countries  within  the  framework  of  an  established 
diKtrine  of  low-intensity  conflict.  This  idea  appar¬ 
ently  IS  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  milit.irv 
instirutioas  of  these  countries  are  not  doing  their 
|ob  well  and  that  “a  little  advice"  cinild  help  solve 
the  regions  enormous  problems. 

Tltis,  in  turn,  is  normally  followed  by  “.idvisers" 
who  believe  that  the  "correct  ase  of  force"  is  the 


p.m.Kca  for  the  problem  of  sub\  ersion.  Some  of 
the  more  outspoken  advtxates  of  this  tactic  even 
go  so  tar  as  to  speak  of  a  great  “multinational  offen¬ 
sive."  Others,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Latin  Amenca,  think  that  by  simply  throwing 
money  at  those  governments  plagued  by  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  violence  and  subversion,  the  situation  can 
be  neutralized  and  finally  resolved. 

Violence  and  Terrorism 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  anah  :e  the  complex 
problem  of  violence  in  Litin  .America  in  greater 
vlepth,  .ictuallv  considering  the  role  the  political, 
economic  and  sixial  structures  of  the  affected  coun¬ 
tries  have  played  in  its  development.  One  would 
likely  find  that  the  legal  structures  often  favor  those 
who  practice  violence.  Such  an  understanding  is 
not  commonly  held,  leading  cenain  sectors  of  in- 
temaiion.il  opinion  to  sympathize  with  the  suppos¬ 
edly  weaker  groups  who  suffer  consr.int  persecution 
from  the  “corrupt  and  inhum.ane"  militars.  Finally, 
the  cultural  traits  and  education  of  the  peoples  in¬ 
volved  provide  fertile  ground  tor  ,i  predisposition 
toward  viident  behavior. 

.Added  to  this  simmering  pot,  admittedly,  is  a  po¬ 
litical  s*xierv  that  has  been  unable  to  ,ict  in  unison 
against  a  common  Lie.  .Although  emotionally  and 
intellectually  oppsised  to  violence,  the  political  stv 
cietv  c.innot  gather  its  forces  to  f.ice  the  problem 
that  .iffects  it  .is  a  whole.  Partis.in  differences  and 
pePHin.il  jealousies  among  the  gTkiups  h,i\e  to  date 
been  insumiountable  obstacles  to  achiev  ing  the  na- 
noiuii  wrurv  that  is  absolutely  nc'cess.irv  tor  ,i  country 
to  deal  with  violence,  in  whatever  tonn  it  .issumes. 

.A  Uiorough  knowledge  .ind  unJcr't.inding  of  the 
yauintnes  of  the  region — not  collectnely  but,  rath¬ 
er.  individually — ,ire  absolute  prerequisites  tor  .my 
attempts  to  “.tssist"  or  intervene  m  thi'  -iru.ition. 
The  reasons  the  countries  themsehes  do  not  put  an 
end  to  this  scourge  must  also  be  considercsJ.  It 
there  is  .i  military  solution  fwhwh  i--  mo't  often  not 
the  case),  one  should  ask  why  the  .imied  forces  of 
those  countries  cannot  find  it. 

Terrori.sm  in  Litin  America  is  basic.'lly  riKitcxi  in 
economic  and  six'ial  inequalitv  rh.ir  can  only  be 
improved  by  providing  a  bro.ider  .iiwi  more  equita- 
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ble  access  to  economic  resources  and  the  benefits 
they  imply  (health,  education,  housing,  stability,  se- 
curity,  and  so  on).  Because  the  political  establish¬ 
ments  have  traditionally  been  inefficient  and  un¬ 
successful  in  providing  a  more  equitable  system, 
violent  solutions  are  often  seen  as  the  only  re¬ 
course.  This  tactic  has  been  gsed  by  groups  predis¬ 
posed  to  employ  totalitarian  doctrines,  a  phenome¬ 
non  that  has  been  common  in  this  legicm  aiKl  one 
that,  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  manifested  itself  in 
forming  guerrilla  and  terrorist  groups  that  destabi¬ 
lized  political  societies  of  that  period.  This  finally 
led  to  many  military  governments  taking  power,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  soudiem  cone. 

Economic  Reality 

A  similar  economic  i^ity  exists  in  some  areas 
today,  coupled  with  the  consistently  misguided  dis¬ 
tribution  and  application  of  foreign  aid — a  topic  1 
will  later  address  in  greater  detail.  Because  the  same 
weak  socioeconomic  structures  persist,  most  of  these 
countries  still  suffer  varying  degrees  of  violence. 

Clearly,  then,  one  of  the  primary  fectors  in  this 
situation  is  the  economy.  It  is  strongly  centralized  in 
these  countries,  and  almost  all  economic  resources 
are  managed  by  the  state  in  a  patronage  system  or 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  powerM  economic  groups. 
Plans  for  the  economy  tend  to  be  short  term,  and 
the  rules  for  its  operation  are  always  unstable. 
Printed  money  generally  has  little  or  no  value,  and 
the  state  uses  its  own  resources  arxl  businesses  to  dis¬ 
guise  unemployment,  thus  the  lack  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  terms  “government”  and  “state.” 

Hence,  with  very  little  private  investment — 
whether  internal  or  foreign — to  stimulate  develop¬ 
ment,  state  ownership  of  many  industries,  economic 
groups  that  put  strong  pressure  on  the  governments, 
entrepreneurs  who  have  little  or  no  social  con¬ 
science  and  constant  nationalization  of  internation¬ 
al  businesses  have  all  caused  inflation  rates  to  sky¬ 
rocket  and  standards  of  living  to  plummet.  Political 
parties  that  tend  toward  “statism”  or,  at  best,  semi- 
statism  (that  is,  the  theory  that  resources  should  be 
controlled  by  the  state)  often  control  the  unions. 
The  fact  that  the  economy  is  poorly  managed  serves 
their  immediate  electoral  purposes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  poorest  classes  are  living  in 
subhuman  conditions,  teetering  on  the  brink  of  dis¬ 
aster.  While  their  needs  have  increased,  their  low 
standard  of  living  has  remained  at  the  same  level 
since  time  immemorial. 

These  classes  fall  easy  prey  to  guerrillas  or  drug 
lords  who  promise  them  a  steady  income  and 
enough  food  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Af¬ 
ter  ail,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  talk  to  a  young 


person  about  the  benefits  of  democracy  if  its  effects 
on  him  are  abysmal,  if  his  chances  of  getting  an 
education  depend  on  how  much  money  he  has, 
and  if  access  to  individual  and  family  health  care  is 
practically  nonexistent.  His  vision  of  the  future 
will  be  one  in  which  he  is  condemned  to  scratch  a 
livir^  out  of  the  ground,  as  did  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him. 

The  worker  who  lives  in  a  rural  area  finds  there 
are  no  adequate  roads  to  transport  his  goods.  He  suf¬ 
fers  under  d\e  crushing  burden  of  need  in  time  of  in¬ 
flation.  He  lives  in  the  20th  century — or  at  die 
threshold  of  the  21st  as  some  love  to  say — ^yet,  his 
children  have  to  walk  miles  to  go  to  school.  He  sees 
having  drinking  water  and  electric  lights  as  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary  and  indeed  something  that  gives 
some  people  status  over  odiets.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  he  still  lives  in  19th-centuty  conditions. 

Add  to  that  the  frustration  he  must  feel  when  he 
glimpses  the  unattainable  fantasies  that  play  them¬ 
selves  out  on  the  television  screen.  Not  only  is  it 
unrealistic  to  expect  him  to  espouse  democratic 
values  as  firmly  as  would  a  Kansas  fanner,  it  is  also 
absurd  to  suppose  he  should  reject  the  chance  to 
better  his  lor  by  whatever  means  become  available 
to  him. 

Tn  some  countries,  the  political  society  has  sus¬ 
tained  the  constant  political  swing  of  those  who 
use  violence  as  a  means  of  struggle  against  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  society  allows  many  of  them  (such  as 
ex-guerrilla  leaders)  to  attain  high  political  posi¬ 
tions.  Then  they  reap  for  themselves  the  benefits 
of  the  very  system  they  attempted  to  overthrow  by 
force  of  arms  as  they  try  to  shroud  their  recent  past 
in  a  mantle  of  forgotten  deeds.  Furthermore,  it  is 
quite  common  in  the  intelligence  community  to 
blow  who,  among  prominent  public  figures,  main¬ 
tains  ties  with  grouprs  that  advocate  violence.  This 
situation  only  makes  it  more  difficult  to  solve  the 
problem  because  of  the  lack  of  mutual  trust  among 
those  in  positions  of  authority.  In  anv  c;ise,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  preferable  that  these  former  subversives  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  normal  political  process  rather  than 
continue  their  armed  struggle.  While  some  may 
complain  about  that  choice,  it  is  one  of  the  costs  of 
keeping  democracy  alive  in  some  countries. 

.^As  an  aside,  consider  presidential  elections. 
hJormally,  the  two  main  parties  vie  for  political 
prominence  in  aggressive  campaigns  (themselves 
not  exempt  from  violence),  proposing  socioeco¬ 
nomic  systems  that  are  not  only  vastly  different  but 
indeed  are  often  antagonistic.  So,  in  some  Latin 
Amencan  countries,  people  desiring  change  often 
simply  vote  for  change,  causing  the  “ship  of  state” 
to  radically  change  course  every  six  or  eight  years. 
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This  does  not  provide  long-term  investments  and 
projects  the  stability  they  need  to  come  to  fruition; 
only  a  few  projects  manage  to  survive  elections. 
Hence,  what  you  see  peri^ically  in  the  r^on  is 
playing  the  political  game  of  all  or  nothing.  Cases 
in  point  from  recent  history  are  El  Salvador,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Panama  and  Nicaragua. 

The  Judiciary 

The  judicial  problem  is  even  more  complex.  As 
a  result  of  the  aforementioned  political  instability, 
there  is  an  absence  of  adequate  legislation  that 
could  break  up  the  chain  of  violence  efriciendy. 
Consequendy,  the  only  ones  who  face  to,,gh  sanc¬ 
tions  are  the  low-level  acdvists  who  actually  con¬ 
front  the  law  by  taking  up  weapons  or  get  caug^ 
hiding  bombs.  Because  they  are  not  the  architects 
of  this  chain  of  violence,  punishing  them  does  not 
eradicate  the  overall  probleriL 

If  we  consider  this  eo«ther  with  a  desperate  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  ahiw  groups  that  advocate  vio¬ 
lence  control  enormous  sums  of  money,  we  can  see 
corruption  as  a  natural  consequence.  This  pro¬ 
motes  a  situanon  that  mitigates  in  favor  of  those 
pro-violence  organizations  that  use  delinquents 
(tanging  from  habitual  thieves  to  members  of  orga¬ 
nized  crime  mobs)  to  protect  their  illegal  activities 
and  to  intimidate  those  who  would  cry  to  enforce 
the  law.  As  a  result,  the  situation  becomes  very 
complex. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  scenario  chat  has  played 
itself  out  repeatedly  in  violence-tom  countries.  A 
flunky  working  for  a  terrorist  group  gets  caught  by 
the  security  force  arid  goes  before  dhe  court.  He 
ends  up  serving  very  little  time  and  is  released  so 
that,  in  a  mockery  of  justice,  he  can  again  parade 
in  front  of  military  headquarters  or  civilian  targets 
throwing  stones  or  hiding  bombs.  In  sum,  he  can 
act  with  absolute  impunity. 

Justice,  in  general,  because  it  is  slow  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  and  because  it  affects  the  average  man  of 
these  countries,  is  urgently  in  need  of  moderniza¬ 
tion.  With  respect  to  this,  the  otherwise  praisewor¬ 
thy  and  necessary  activities  of  human  rights  orgaru- 
Mtions  become  indirect  but  highly  effective  tools 
that  the  terrorists  use.  Some  of  these  organizations, 
have  supported  terrorists  in  the  face  of  excesses  by. 
the  military.  While  it  is  certain  that  the  militaries 
have  committed  some  abuses,  the  types  and  quanti¬ 
ties  attributed  to  them  are  exaggerated.  Yet,  a 
whole  range  of  delinquents  are  protected  from  sup¬ 
posed  political  persecution. 

However,  these  protected  delinquents  do  not 
fight  with  words,  as  did  Demosthenes,  but,  rather, 
with  modem  assault  rifles.  Then,  when  arrested, 


they  very  quickly  cry  out  for  the  same  democratic 
benefits  they  seek  to  destroy,  completely  ignoring 
the  responsibilities  that  accompany  their  ri^ts. 

Normally,  private  human  rights  organizations 
have  a  one-skled  perception  of  the  facts,  in  drat 
they  are  concerned  only  for  the  suf^xsed  victims  of 
military  or  governmental  excesses  while  paying 
mere  lip  service  to  the  many  civilian  and  rriilitary 
viaims  injured  or  killed  by  their  defimdants.  No 
one  takes  effective  action  or  makes  public  denunci¬ 
ations  of  this  same  violence  on  behalf  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  victims. 

It  is  also  rrecessary  to  recognize  the  political  affrl- 
iation  of  some  of  the  members  of  most  of  these 
“humanitarian”  groups  to  appreciate  how  Marxism 
basically  uses  any  organization  to  obtain  its  objec¬ 
tives.  AtkI  when  tlfe  military  occaskmally  frills  to 
the  temptation  to  use  violetKe  as  a  respcxise,  a  vi¬ 
cious  cycle  of  violence  is  perpetuated.  This  act  ter¬ 
rorist  groups  arrd  their  publicity  organizations  cei~ 
tainly  use  to  their  advantage. 

Another  factor  in  this  equation  is  the  activity  of 
certain  sectors  of  the  Camolic  Church  that  has 
played  an  important  political  role  throu^out  Latin 
America’s  history.  The  appearance  of  liberation 
jheology,  which  distorts  Catholic  doctrine  to  con¬ 
form  to  Marxist  ideologies,  has  had  a  profourvliy 
negative  impact  despite  Catholic  authorities,  in¬ 
cluding  Pope  John  Paul  11,  having  categorically 
rejected  it  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  Similarly,  the  seemingly  Marxist  inter¬ 
pretations  of  scripture  approved  at  die  Latin  Arrrer- 
ican  Bishops’  Conferences  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  and 
Medellin,  Colombia,  have  had  some  very  harsh 
effects  despite  the  Pope’s  efforts  to  clarify  their 
significance. 

Many  members  of  these  positive  religious  organi¬ 
zations  have  ties,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  pro- 
violence  activists.  They  go  beyond  what  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authorities  have  tau^t  by  providing  support 
to  those  who  supposedly  suffer  unjust  persecution. 
Obviously,  they  go  completely  against  the  activities 
of  some  governments  and  especially  against  the 
military. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  cover  up  the  fact  that 
,  the  rriilitary  itself  is  re^nsible,  in  some  cases,  for 
vfiuman  ri^ts  violations.  No  responsible  soldier 
would  disagree  that  such  actions  must  be  stopped 
and  that  mechanisms  must  be  designed  and  im¬ 
plemented  to  prevent  further  abuses  on  the  part  of 
the  military.  This  must  be  done,  however,  without 
the  military  losing  its  authority  and  efficiency  in  le- 
gitinrately  defending  the  people  against  violent  sec¬ 
tors.  However,  prudence,  in  this  case,  would  cause 
one  to  wonder  if  the  military  is  not  simply  part  of 
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the  same  general  landscape,  as  opposed  to  being 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  ^e  problem. 

It  is  perhaps  mote 'appropriate  to  wcmder  what 
would  hi^ipen  in  these  same  countries  if  the  mili' 
taiy  did  not  act  in  the  face  of  violence.  Eiirther' 
more,  core  should  ask  if  the  military  is  not  justified 
in  talcing  a  sttmg  statKe  iii  defetrding  the  national 
community  against  imminent  or  latent  aggression. 
I  think  we  are  looking  at  a  case  of  the  “thief  cri' 
ticizing  the  “judge”  arid  suggest  that  we  analyze  the 
subversives’  actions.  Consider  for  a  moment  their 
strategies  riiat  speak  of  armed  insurrection,  pedlar 
struggle,  armed  mobilization  and  other  forms  ex- 
treme  violence  to  reach  their  objectives.  These 
obvioudy  do  not  fottow  the  path  of  democracy. 

Evidently  the  armed  are  an  integral  com' 
ponent  of  the  probtem,  along  widi  die  rest  of  the 
society  of  whidi  they  ate  a  part.  However,  their 
actions  have  normally  constituted  a  response— right 
or  wrong — to  an  action  initiated  by  pro-violence 
civilians  in  this  circle  of  violence.  Although  there 
are  no  “recipes”  in  politics,  1  believe  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  violence  should  be  sou^t  in  a  thor¬ 
ough,  coherent  strategy — ^with  broad  criteria  and  a 
spirit  of  open-mindedness,  prudence  and,  above  all, 
political  r^isra 

Toward  a  Coherent  Strategy 

Certainly,  the  first  step  will  be  to  find  a  consen¬ 
sus  among  society  as  a  whole,  within  each  country, 
in  diagnosing  this  disease.  Failure  to  do  so  or  to  do 
so  incorrectly  will  extend  hatreds  and  passions  that 
divide  the  country  and,  more  seriously,  continue  to 
submerge  the  society  in  a  violent  struggle. 

First,  there  must  be  a  firm  resolve  among  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  each  country  to  reject  the  use  of  violetKe, 
whatever  its  source.  Second,  Latin  American 
countries  need  to  enact  deep  reforms  in  their  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  structures  that  will  transform  the 
benefits  of  democracy  for  the  most  deprived  from 
mere  electoral  slogans  to  reality.  One  of  the  ways 
to  bring  this  about  in  the  economic  sphere  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  enormous  participation  and  control  of  the 
state  in  the  region.  Without  ignoring  its  respemsi- 
bility  in  some  areas  of  the  economy,  the  governing 
institutions  tirust  take  a  subsidiary  role  in  economic 
matters  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  society. 

Third,  each  country  must  have  the  political  will 
to  face  the  violence  problem  in  terms  of  a  global 
approach,  without  accepting  politicians  or  officials 
of  any  kind  who  speak  out  against  violence  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  support  it  under  the  table.  Then,  the  judi¬ 
cial  system  must  support  the  established  authorities 
by  acting  as  firmly  as  possible  within  an  accepted 
legal  framework  to  obtain  the  fairest  results.  The 
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ri^ts  of  those  citizens  who  feel  unjustly  punished 
or  persecuted  should  be  properly  defended;  howev¬ 
er.  one  of  the  the  fundamental  roles  of  the  law  in 
this  r^^ard  ^uld  be  to  protect  the  average  citizen 
from  the  scourge  of  violence.  In  other  words,  the 
legal  system  must  respect  the  ri^ts  of  the  majority 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  those  who  turn  to  violent 
actions. 

There  should  be  professional  armed  forces  work¬ 
ing  to  defeat  the  pro-violence  groups.  They  must 
foUow  judicial  procedures  that  are  consonant  with 
the  threat  but  must  have  the  resources  (a  centralized 
intelligence  system  and  modem  technology)  to  at¬ 
tack  sdl  levels  of  the  terrorist  organizations.  The 
armed  frrrces  should  be  able  to  provide  sustained 
econotrric  support  in  threatened  areas,  arrd  when 
these  militafy  fauces  wiffidraw,  this  support  should 
not  cease.  Cittainly,  there  should  be  a  clear  proce¬ 
dure  for  effectively  punishing  the  excesses  of  those 
who  are  part  of  this  force;  however,  at  the  same  time, 
fear  of  punishment  should  not  prevent  the  military 
from  acting  to  legitimately  defend  the  people. 

Nor  should  private  citizens  fear  reprisal  for  tak¬ 
ing  a  stand  against  those  groups  or  individuals  who 
would  destroy  existing  social  order  by  violent 
means.  The  concept  of  a  “nation  at  arms”  is  appro¬ 
priate,  with  citizens  now  prepared  to  use  moral,  cul¬ 
tural  and  material  weapons  against  violence. 

The  press,  and  especially  Latin  American  jour¬ 
nalists,  should  also  act  in  accordance  with  this  ob¬ 
jective.  They  should  cooperate  with  the  education¬ 
al  system  in  cultivating  a  national  sentiment  that 
hel^  the  govemmeru  combat  violence  rather  than 
exacerbate  it  by  misusing  the  idea  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  Clearly,  the  ideal  of  freedom  of  the  press 
presents  a  dilemma.  While  1  strongly  advocate  the 
need  for  this  fundamental  freedom,  1  also  believe 
the  media  needs  to  impose  some  degree  of  self-cen¬ 
sorship  against  information  that  represents  a  clear 
threat  to  democratic  order,  to  innocent  mdividuals 
or  to  the  population  at  large.  Judicial  mechanisms 
should  be  established  to  prevent  the  media  from 
becoming  the  involuntary  ally  of  terrorists. 

All  of  this  discussion  is  nothing  less  than  a  com¬ 
mitment  made  by  each  country  and  its  internal  in¬ 
stitutions  to  the  values  of  democracy.  This  com- 
.jmitment  is  based  not  only  on  the  ri^ts  ^t  also  on 
the  obligations  that  democracy  implies  for  govern¬ 
ments  and  citizens  alike. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  international 
community  has  continually  meddled  with  internal 
politics  in  Latin  America,  often  impeding  develop¬ 
ment  rather  than  promoting  it.  A  far  more  pru¬ 
dent  and  welcome  approach  would  be  tor  devel¬ 
oped  countries — especially  those  that  share 
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common  objectives  or  cultural  ties  with  Latin  Am* 
erica — to  m^e  a  greater  effort  to  understand  Latin 
American  people.  The  developed  countries  diould 
give  the  people  and  their  governments  the  support 
they  need  without  compromising  their  sovereignty 
or  their  traditions.  Thi^  should  stop  providing  a 
source  of  direct  and  indir^  support  to  violetKe,  ei- 
ther  by  their  actions  or  failure  to  act  In  fact,  re- 
^xxisible  countries  should  seek  out  and  penalize,  by 
way  all  availaUe  economic  and  l^al  sanctions, 
those  countries  or  orpnizations  that  lend  them- 
selves  as  a  base  for  violence. 

Fortunately,  the  etvd  of  the  Gold  War  and  the 
etxmomic  trouUes  of  former  Eastern  bloc  countries 
have  greatly  alleviated  the  proUem  of  Communist- 
backed  insurgency,  at  leut  in  the  short  term.  This 
is  not  die  case^wim  the  pioUera  of  narootiafficking 
in  those  countries  in  vmkh  insurgents  have  joined 
forces  with  drug  kxds. 

An  aspect  m  this  broad  “politico-sttategic  ma' 
neuvet'’  (that  is,  the  cooidinaeed  action  of  the 
many  fields  of  national  actim)  should  be  the  coot' 
dination  of  dK  various  internal  institutions  of  each 
nation  with  the  whole  of  that  nation’s  strategy. 
Hence,  the  cortea  military  action — should  it  be 
necessary  arvl  justified — ^would  be  taken  at  the 
same  time  as  appropriate  econontic  and  diplomatic 
measures.  This  w^d  prevent  a  repeat  of  what 
happened  in  Panama  whm  the  economic  aid  came 
almost  six  months  after  the  military  actkxi. 

The  example  of  Panama  illustrates  how  not  to 
conduct  a  pcmtico-sttategic  maneuvers  The  diplo' 
made  result  of  die  US  action  in  Panama  was  nega- 
rive  for  the  Untted  Stases  in  terms  of  its  r^cmal 
context,  despite  the  foct  that  many  countries  agreed 
with  the  United  States’  judgment  of  General  Man¬ 
uel  Noriega.  This  also  led  to  a  situation  of  near 
crisis  widi  the  Vatican,  endangering  the  supposed 
successes  that  had  been  pined  in  this  operation. 

in  retrospect,  one  must  ask  whether  there  is  any¬ 
one  who  seriously  believes  the  situation  in  Panama 
was  resolved  with  Operation  Just  Cause.  My  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  answer  must  be  “no”  and  that, 
clearly,  the  problem  in  Panama  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  area  goes  f^  beyond  a  Noriep  In  fact, 
the  most  probable  future  be  that  another  No¬ 
riep  will  emerp  as  soon  as  US  forces  withdraw.  If 
the  structure  is  not  completely  overhauled  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  a  joint  and  coherent  manner, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  such  symptoms  re- 
emerge. 

Alk>  critical  to  a  coherent  national  approach 
must  be  formal,  legal  channels  through  which  the 
military  of  each  country  may  be  heard  in  matters  of 
national  security  that  are  decided  at  the  political 


level.  Where  decisions  affecting  the  diplomatic, 
economic  and  military  spheres  are  made,  this  func¬ 
tion  of  political  intetfoce  is  invaluable.  The  military 
should  be  able  to  work  jointly  with  the  other  fields 
to  lay  out  a  coherent  strategy  that  does  not  become 
isolated  in  one  or  arrocher  of  these  sfheres.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  unwise  to  waste  the  armed  forces’  im¬ 
mense  potential— especially  the  manpower — in  an 
undertaking  of  this  nature.  Thus,  military  efficiency 
is  lost  if  not  coordinated  with  other  activities. 

For  example,  a  military  adviser  performing  at  die 
strategic  level  must  present  the  political  perspective 
to  his  superior  who  will  make  the  final  decision  on 
using  force  or,  alternatively,  the  commitment  of 
military  forces  in  noncombat  citations  where  ap¬ 
propriate.  Similady,  a  military  adviser  should  re- 
mirid  the  political  authority  that  in  a  given  area, 
should  the  socioeconomic  problems  not  be  solved, 
subversion  will  persist  despite  all  of  the  military 
pressure  brought  to  bear  against  it.  In  situations 
such  as  those  described  here,  using  force  by  itself 
may  not  be  the  most  appropriate  response,  as  has 
been  proven  in  many  historic^  examples. 

Another  point  that  merits  consideration  is  the 
fragile  state  of  some  of  the  democracies  in  the  re¬ 
gion  that  are  currently  confronted  by  violent  inter¬ 
rial  threats.  These  struggling,  immature  democra¬ 
cies  have  not  demonstrated  to  date  the  resolve 
necessary  to  show  they  are  capable  of  f«:ing  and 
solving  the  problem  of  political  violence.  Many  ask 
what  type  of  governmental  system  is  best  suited  to 
face  this  crisis  situation.  While  it  may  foil  to  politi¬ 
cal  scientists  to  answer  such  questicxis,  they  none¬ 
theless  present  valid  concerns  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  region’s  problems. 

In  my  view,  the  issue  of  the  crushing  external 
debt  of  many  of  the  countries  in  the  region  should 
be  included  in  this  context.  Governments  of  the 
region  are  foced  with  having  to  look  (from  the  out¬ 
side)  like  good  debt  payers  while  they  suffer  domes¬ 
tic  problems  that  requite  a  large  share  of  their  scarce 
national  resources  to  be  allocated  for  internal  devel- 
c^jment  These  problems  will  go  unattended'as  long 
as  available  funds  must  be  us^  to  pay  the  foreign 
debt.  In  many  cases,  these  nations  are  forced  to 
t^e  what  linle  remains  after  the  foreign  debt  is 
^rviced  and  opt  for  short-term  populist  measures 
mat  lack  any  direction.  While  these  governments 
may  retain  a  certain  level  of  respect  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  ccxnmunity,  inside  their  own  countries,  they 
are  merely  inefficient  governors  and  mediocre  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  an  ever-increasing  poverty. 

The  developed  countries  may  be  assured  that 
part  of  the  debt  will  be  paid — and  certamly  Latm 
American  nations  want  to  pay  their  debts— but  at 
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the  high  cost  of  these  countries  not  being  able  to 
use  their  own  resources  to  dimini^  poverty  and 
thus  reduce  the  level  of  violence.  HeiKe,  we  can 
be  certain  diat  violence  will  continue  for  a  long 
time.  This  could  have  a  boomerang  efea  against 
those  countries  that  try  to  increase  their  proto  by 
charging  excessively  h^h  intoest  rates.  Thus,  the 
foreign  debt  is  tKic  merely  an  economic  but  a  politi' 
cal  ^oblem,  and  it  must  be  addressed  arxl  under- 
stood  ihxn  that  peiroective.  In  this  regard,  a  more 
reasoned  approa^  by  developed  countries  would 
look  for  ways  to  ease  rather  than  exacerbate  the 
economic  problems  of  Latin  American  couturies. 

Latin  American  countries  should  be  allowed  to 
detertnitve  the  soludcns  to  their  problems.  They 
should  be  reasonably  encouraged  to  do  so,  aided 
with  technoloOT  and  helped  to  overcome  economic 
crises,  e^reciauy  those  related  to  die  external  ddx. 
No  one  should  exacerbate  their  already  difficult  sit¬ 
uation  by  imposing  excessive  tariffi  on  dieir  prod¬ 
ucts.  Rather,  they  should  strengthen  the  levels  of 
exchange  and  eliminate  the  urv^  system  of  pro¬ 
tectionism,  encouraging  these  countries  to  export 
their  products.  Latin  American  countries  sand 
ready  to  make  the  progressive  transition  iiom  their 
current  status  as  exporters  of  raw  materials  to  be¬ 
come  exporters  of  finished  products,  incorporating 
the  added  value  of  new  exports  to  benefit  both  the 
world  market  and  dieir  own  eccxiomies. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  “free  money.”  It  is  a  bid  to 
open  to  the  wodd  a  serious  place  in  wluch  to  do 
business  fairly  and  equitably  radier  than  permitting 
a  few  to  take  “die  lion’s  shsm”  and  oUiging  die  less 
fortunate  to  make  do  with  “the  mouse’s  share.” 
These  are  measures  that  would  aid  the  countries  in 
the  region  economically  and  in  shoring  up  the 
weaknesses  of  their  democratic  systems.  Last  and 
most  important,  developed  countries  must  truly  at¬ 
tempt  to  understand  the  Latin  American  countries. 
All  must  realize  that  they  are  the  most  interested  in 
solving  their  problems;  moreover,  they  are  responsi¬ 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people  to  do  so. 

Prospects  for  the  Future 

The  experienses  of  the  1970s  and  world  events 
at  die  eru  of  the  1980s  proved  the  ^ure  of  “stat- 
ism”  and  “centralism.”  They  also  demonstrated  the 
excesses  of  extremist  ideologies  in  South  America 
and  obligated  all  political  parties  in  the  r^on  to 
reexamine  themselves  and  their  positions  from  a 
pragmatic  perspective.  Many  groups  in  this  region 
accept  the  concept  of  private  property,  along  with 
the  benefits  of  a  market  economy  and  nonviolence 
as  a  political  recourse.  Also,  they  appear  to  be  a 
little  farther  away  from  the  totalitarian  ideologies  of 


this  century.  Now  is  the  time  all  should  cooperate 
and  work  diligendy  toward  oxisolidating  this  pro¬ 
cess  rather  d^  looking  to  the  past  ar^  blarning 
caie  another  for  fiulures  in  an  effixt  to  attach  re- 
^xxisdiility  for  a  country’s  problems. 

Certainly,  diere  are  stiU  some  ordiodox  sectors 
that  do  not  understand  what  has  occurred  in  die 
world  recently  and  maintain  their  extremist  posi- 
tkxis,  some  of  them  still  using  violence  to  achieve 
their  goals.  As  for  die  political  right,  it  adopted 
more  social  and  humariist  positions.  Curiously 
enough,  being  center  or  “moderate”  today  receives 
the  broadest  appeal  in  elections,  with  moderate  po- 
litkal  policies  becoming  more  popular  in  every  as¬ 
pect  of  politics  in  Latin  America. 

There  are  countries  in  the  area,  such  as  Brazd, 
Argentina,  Mexico  and  Bolivia,  that  are  on  this 
path  despite  the  foct  that  they  are  experiencing 
many  of  the  problems  previously  outlined.  But,  in 
generaL  Latin  America  will  have  to  wait  a  bit  long¬ 
er  to  see  if  political  figures  and  society  as  a  whole 
have  really  learned  the  lessons  of  recent  history  or 
if  their  apparent  change  is  nothing  mc»e  than  elec¬ 
tion  year  “make-up.” 

1  can  offer  examples  of  what  1  have  discussed  by 
extShining  my  own  country’s  situation.  Chile,  due 
to  the  politick  process  of  1973-1990,  has  shown 
clear  inidicaticxis  of  being  on  the  road  to  solving 
these  problems.  An  objective  evaluation  of  its 
triumphs  arxl  failures  of  that  period  would  seem  to 
bear  ovat  out.  The  sound  economic  situation  left  by 
the  military  government  to  its  successoi;  the  modem 
constitution^  government  currently  in  power,  ard 
the  decentralization  of  state  control  are  only  a  few 
fectots  indicating  that,  despite  the  little  foreign  aid 
Chile  received  during  these  years,  the  country  has 
followed  an  effective  course.  Admittedly,  certain  ac¬ 
tivities  and  fields  still  require  some  improvement, 
but  the  progress  is  unmistakable. 

All  of  this  was  guaranteed  by  the  professionalism 
of  the  Qulean  armed  forces  which  brought  about 
the  peaceful  transition  from  military  govenunervt  to 
civilian  leadership.  This  transition  stands  as  clear 
evidence  of  the  political  stability  achieved  in  the 
counttyvin  sharp  omtrast  to  the  gloomy  predicticns 
by  those  who  know  nothing  about  Chile  and 
its  armed  forces,  or  of  the  civk  maturity  of  its  people. 

However,  isolated  violent  factions  still  exist  in 
Chile.  In  that  regard,  it  is  essential  to  recognize 
that  the  process  is  a  long  one,  and  much  time  is  re¬ 
quired  for  successive  governments  to  adopt  the 
measures  necessary  to  fmally  rid  the  country  of  ex¬ 
tremist  violence.  A  moral  corrunitment  to  democ¬ 
racy  must  reach  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  Chile,  changes  in  the  world  situation  in 
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the  last  few  years  and  in  Chile’s  political  s{^ere 
(with  the  end  of  dietnilitary  government)  have  led 
most  political  and  social  figures  to  reject  violence. 

A  region  that  has  been  walking  an  economic 
tightrope  for  almost  a  century,  facing  the  ever¬ 
present  risk  of  falling  into  the  abyss  of  Marxist  tO' 
talitarianism  (today  tqjpaiently  a  more  distant  and 
changing  threat),  canrsot  be  asked  to  suddenly 
change  its  entire  structure,  especially  if  it  has  not 
had  an  adequate  level  of  commercial  exchange,  for¬ 
eign  investment  and  international  utvderstandtng  of 
its  difficulties.  It  is  even  more  unreasonable  to  de* 
mand  this  of  the  area  that  has  always  been  the 
most  affected  by  various  world  ecotKxnk  crises,  a 
fact  that  often  seems  to  be  forgotten. 

Consequently,  returning  to  the  central'  klea,  it 
would  seem  that  using  military  forces  under 
these  corxlitions  is  not  ate  solution  to  dre  problem. 
Rather,  it  is  only  one  part  of  those  measures  that 
together  form  a  cohemt  whole,  widrin  a  lortg- 
term  national  strata,  in  which  using  force  alone  is 
not  always  the  best  approach.  As  long  as  condi* 
tions  economic  deterioration,  an  inadequate  le- 
gal  system  and  the  sociopolitical  situation  mired  in 
poverty  persist,  and  as  as  dre  developed  coun- 
tries  do  not  show  real  solidarity  with  developing 
countries  on  die  terms  previously  described,  noth' 
ing  will  be  gained  by  using  force.  This  is  true  of 
force  rendered  by  the  militaries  of  the  countries  in' 
volved  or  by  foreign  military  advisers  who  seldom 
understand  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  reali' 
ties  of  other  countrie& 

A  final  warning  on  the  matter  is  diat  the  transi' 
tion  duough  diis  long,  slow  and  deep  reform  prO' 
cess  will  probably  face  intemal  resistance  in  these 
countries.  The  traditions  of  centralism,  subsidies 
and  statism  have  created  a  “culture  of  conformism” 
with  the  status  quo  among  the  workers  because 
they  3'  least  have  security.  Hence,  the  govern' 
ments  will  ccmfront  difficult  moments  in  effecting 
such  radical  chan^  Only  strong  political  will,  de' 
termined  leadership,  business  ara  political  con' 
scietKe,  and  a  great  social  corrunitment  will  allow 
them  to  go  forvraad. 

I  would  like  to  cotKlude  by  emrhasizing  the  dif* 
fkulties  arxl  obdacles  toward  understanding  these 
problems  diat  will  confront  those  who  consider 
Latin  America  as  a  unified  nvhole — a  common  error 
in  even  enli^tened  sectors  of  the  most  developed 
countries.  I  would  also  like  to  debunk  the  myth 
that  the  most  beleaguered  countries  in  the  area  are 
facing  a  mere  “low^tensity  conflict”  Even  the 
name  is  euphemistic  from  the  Latin  American 
point  of  view.  It  disguises  the  serious  intemal  war 
these  countries  are  really  fitting  and  reflects  a  lack 


of  understanding  of  the  profound  reasons  for  the 
endless  violence. 

From  the  US  perspective,  and  based  on  its  stra' 
tegic  reality,  die  situation  in  certain  countries  of 
the  area  requites  only  part  of  the  potential  US  aid 
available  which,  in  turn,  leads  m  the  classificatian 
as  low-,  mid-  or  hi^i-intensity  conflict.  In  other 
words,  the  magnitude  of  the  US  eflbtt  expended 
determines  the  classification  of  any  «vai  conflict 
Tl^  countries  involved  have  a  very  different  view' 
poinq  for  them  it  is  painful,  bloody  war,  not  con' 
flict.  The  fact  that  those  who  seek  to  help  them  in 
some-  way  carmot  understand  this  will  no  dodbt 
have  increasingly  nesattve  results,  as  has  already 
been  shown  in  simi^  situations  in  post-Wotld 
War  II  history. 

More  than  anything,  Latin  America  needs  for 
world  powers  to  understand  the  region’s  individual 
and  collective  realities.  Such  an  understanding 
would  make  possible  a  true  cooperation  in  various 
areas,  to  be  achieved  according  to  the  reality  of 
each  country.  But  it  will  certainly  never  be  at'  . 
tained  throu^  a  so-called  “carrot  and  stick”  ap' 
preach  or  by  calling  some  countries  “banana  reprJv 
tics”  or  using  similar  insulting  appellations. 

This  level  of  understanding  can  only  be  gained 
through  seriously  and  dispassionately  studying  Latin 
America’s  present  and  past,  its  economic  potential 
and  its  cultural  riches — all  of  which  should  be 
grounded  in  the  respect  that  is  due  to  all  countries 
as  sovereign  entities  composed  of  human  bein^ 
This  is  dw  only  way  to  realize  the  old  dream  of 
forming  a  true  continental  brotherhood.  Sudi 
cooperation  cannot  be  achieved  by  invoking  the 
ideal  only  when  the  region  or  individual  countries 
are  needed  in  the  courKik  of  international  oigani' 
zatkxis  or  in  situations  of  international  crisis,  as  has 
been  the  tendency  in  the  past.  Europe  and  Japan 
have  already  had  their  moments  whim  economic 
reform  and  development  were  nurtured.  Now,  we 
must  ask  if  it  is  not  time  for  Latin  America  to  be 
afforded  the  same  opportunity. 

Without  a  doubt,  a  broader  application  of  uni' 
versally  accepted  concepts  of  humanity,  solidarity 
anck  equality  in  relations  between  countries  (as 
y  Pope  John  Paul  II  urges  ia  his  iiuemational  out' 
look)  would  be  a  benefit  to  Latin  America  and  the 
worid  community  as  a  whole.  MR 

^ - - 

Mdjor  Eduardo  Aldunau  is  the  Chilean  liaison 
officer  to  the  US  Army  Combined  Arms  Command, 

Fan  Leoienworth,  Kansas,  and  consulting  editor  for 
the  Spanish  edition  of  Military  Review. 
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^WWII  ALMANAC 


June  1941  by  Samuel  J.  Lewis 

The  United  States  was  at  peace  in  June  1 941  and 
would  remain  so  for  another  six  months,  when  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  would  finally  awak¬ 
en  the  somnambulant  giant.  The  war,  however,  was 
already  assuming  global  propontons.  In  Asia,  the 
conflict  had  already  been  raging  for  some  10  years  in 
the  form  of  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria  and 
China.  With  the  retreat  of  the  European  colonial 
powers  following  the  fall  of  France  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Japanese  Empire  prepared  to  expand  south. 

In  Europe,  Germany’s  armed  forces  had  overrun 
France,  Belgium,  Norway,  Yugoslavia  and  Greece. 
The  Nazi  propaganda  machine  hailed  the  German 
dictator,  .Adolf  Hitler,  as  the  greatest  military  genius 
of  all  time,  and  as  May  1941  concluded,  few  could  ar- 
taie.  The  seeds  for  Hitler’s  destruction,  however,  h.id 
already  been  sown.  Like  other  continental  empire 
builders  before  him,  the  former  Bavarian  corporal 
could  not  escape  the  Gintinent  to  win  a  final  decisive 
\  ictory.  As  long  as  England  remained  secure  across 
the  Channel  and  prepared  to  fight  on  the  periphery 
of  Europe,  his  previous  victories  remained  temporal. 

The  first  hint  of  German  weakness  was  demon¬ 
strated  the  previous  month,  when  the  Battle  of 
Britain  concluded  widi  the  final  German  air  raid 
on  the  night  of  10-1 1  May.  Great  Britain  had  sur¬ 
vived  iind  was  still  full  of  fight.  In  early  June. 
voy  HX-129,  the  first  to  receive  continuous  escort 
across  the  Atlantic,  arrived  in  England.  At  the 
same  time,  the  British  army  seized  Baghdad  after 
driving  out  the  pro-Axis  Iraqi  leader,  Rashid  Ali. 
l.'in  8  June,  Commonwealth  and  Free  French  forces 
in\  aded  Lebanon  and  Syria.  And  on  15  June,  Field 
Marshal  Archibald  Wavell  launched  an  unsucces.s- 
tul  counteroffensive  in  North  Africa  in  an  attempt 
to  relieve  General  Erwin  Rommel’s  siege  of  Tobruk. 


For  Hitler,  however,  the  Mediterranean  held  little 
interest.  He  had  earlier  rejected  a  Mediterranean 
strategy  propcised  by  his  military  advisers,  and  Ger¬ 
man  forces  were  sent  to  the  area  only  to  prevent 
the  ruination  of  his  Italian  ally. 

Hitler’s  real  desire  was  to  invade  the  Soviet 
L’nion,  his  ideological  nemesis.  He  had  often  spo¬ 
ken  of  the  need  for  secunng  “living  space"  in  the 
East  and  even  mentioned  drawing  up  plans  for  dte 
invasion  the  summer  of  1940,  but  he  did  not  in- 
stmet  his  military  to  make  preparations  until  Cte- 
cember  1940.  The  German  military  devoted  most 
of  its  efforts  to  preparing  for  that  invasion,  which 
jumped  off  on  22  June  1941,  beginning  the  most 
exteasive  land  campaign  in  historv. 

Bv  50  June,  the  German  armv  closed  the  first  of 
Its  great  double  encirclements,  trapping  some 
290,000  Soviet  tnxips  in  the  Bialvstok  p^x;ket.  It 
and  subsequent  German  victories  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  howev  er,  would  .ivail  Hitler 
little.  Russia  would  swallow  up  the  Germ.an  mili¬ 
tary  like  it  had  swallowt'd  up  other  famed  invading 
armies  before.  Millions  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
would  fight  and  die  in  an  enonnous  geographical 
funnel,  some  400  miles  wide  at  the  narrows  be¬ 
tween  East  Prussia  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
;md  some  2,000  miles  between  the  .Arctic  Circle 
•ind  the  Bl.ick  Sea.  .After  thousand'  .'f  battles  and 
engagements,  most  forgotten  or  unknown,  this 
struggle  ended  in  late  .April  1945  with  the  Red 
.Army's  .)s.sault  on  Berlin  .ind  Hitler's  suicide.  MR 

.''limuci  I.  Leu'cs  u  an  in,srn«.a>r  uiih  ih.’  (..nmhai 
''Indies  /asamte  i(SI).  I  S  .Anns  I'l.innuinJ  and 
t  leneraf  Sta/jCoi/ege,  Fun  Leaienuiirm.  Kaasus  Fie 
preeuiusK  UToie  /in-  .Milit.in  Re\  lew  xiiuL'  a  researcli 
jelhm'  utih  CSI. 


Operation  Barbarossa  and  the  Initial  Period  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Great  Patriotic  War  by  Colonel  David  M.  Glantz.  us  Army 


Oi  22  June  1941.  Nazi  Germany  unleashed  the 
most  powerful  military  host  the  world  had  vet  veen 
in  an  attack  agaiast  a  nation  with  which  it  had 
cvnically  signed  a  nonaggri-ssion  pact  less  than  two 
vears  before.  Along  a  front  of  more  than  4.000  kil¬ 
ometers  extending  from  the  Kola  Peninsula  to  the 
Black  Sea,  three  German  .inny  groups  org.inized 


into  122  infantrv.  19  panzer  and  15  motorized  di\  i- 
'lons  'tnick  the  p.irti.illv  prep.ircJ  Red  .-Xmiv  .i 
devastating  blvtw.  Tlae  more  than  5  million  men. 
5.550  tanks,  7.184  .millen  piece'.  KV.cVO  v  ehicle' 
and  2.770  aircraft  that  tixik  p.m  in  this  'urprise  of¬ 
fensive  represented  fiillv  75  jx-rcent  ot  the  Germ.in 
''X'ehrmiU.hi. 
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The  massive  German  blow,  supported  initially  by 
more  dian  500,000  Kumanian  ar^  Finnish  troops, 
caught  die  Soi^  government  and  Red  Army  by 
surprise.  Pespite  tears  of  growing  political  crisis, 
intense  Soviet  $tudf  of  the  nature  of  initial  periods 
of  war  and  adequate  intelligence  information  rc' 
gaiding  the  impending  Gennan  attack,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  folly  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion. 
The  “riddle”  of  June  Wl  as  to  just  why  this  was 
the  case  has  since  remained  unresolved.  A  satisfoc' 
tory  answer  to  this  riddle  will  probably  not  emerge 
until  the  system  that  produced  Joseph  V  Stalin  has 
itself  perished. 

Within  a  matter  of  days  after  the  invasion  had 
begun,  German  armored  spearheads  had  pierced 
Scwkt  bolder  defomes,  plunged  deep  into  Soviet 
territory,  paralyzed  Soviet  command  and  control, 
demolished  numerically  superior  Red  Army  forces 
in  the  border  military  districts  and  threatened  de* 
fending  Soviet  fotces  with  uner  annihilation.  The 
momentum  of  the  multiple  German  armored 
thrusts  carried  the  Wehrrruxju  through  Soviet  stra' 
tegic  reserves  hastily  deployed  along  the  Dnieper 
River  and  produced  a  cascading  series  of  successive 
encirclements  of  large  Soviet  forces.  Three  Soviet 
armies  were  swallowed  up  in  the  forests  east  of  Bia- 
lystok,  and  another  three  were  smashed  around 
Smolensk.  In  September  1941,  a  gigantic  German 


pincer  entrapped  and  destroyed  a  foil  Soviet /ront  of 
more  than  650,000  men  around  Kiev,  and  soon 
other  large  encirclements  at  Viaz’ma  and  Btyandc 
vividly  marked  the  Wdmnada’s  final  foil  drive  to 
seize  Moscow  and  end  the  war. 

In  early  December  1941,  while  German  fotces 
were  poised  at  the  gates  of  Leningrad,  Rostov^  and 
Moscow  itself,  by  herculean  efforts,  the  Soviet  Hi^ 
Command  marshaled  and  committed  to  combat 
sufficient  strategic  reserves  not  only  to  halt  the 
German  offensive  but  also  to  launch  a  major  coun' 
teroffensive  of  their  owru  By  years  end,  it  was  clear 
to  most  perceptive  observers  that  Operation  Babo’ 
Tcssa  had  foiled. 

The  foot  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  aUe  to  survive 
this  series  of  loiprecedented  military  disastenaed 
the  loss  of  the  bulk  of  its  peacetime  army  (about  3 
million  men)  and  still  emerge  victorious  remains  one 
of  the  most  fascinating,  but  as  yet  relatively  unstud' 
ied,  cases  in  modem  tr^itary  history.  MR 


Colonel  Dat^  M.  Gimiz  is  the  director,  Foreign 
Military  Studies  Office,  US  Army  Comfcined  Arms 
Command,  Fort  L^venuorth,  Kansas,  and  founder 
and  editor  of  die  Journal  of  Soviet  Military  Studies. 

He  has  been  a/requent  comribuior  ID  Military  Review 
since  1983. 
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Squads/Platoons-oKey  to  Success 

In  their  January  1991  Mihtary  Review  article, 
‘Centralized  Battalion  Evaluations,”  Colonel  Robert 
H.  Sulzen  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stephen  C. 
Rasmussen  claim  BOLD  THRUST  is  a  dramatically 
innovative  training  strategy  recently  developed  at 
the  7th  Infantry  Division  (Light),  Fort  Otd,  Califor¬ 
nia  The  BOLD  THRU^  strategy  is  to  replicate 
the  combat  training  center  (CTC)  environment 
complete  with  MILES  (multiple  integrated  engage¬ 
ment  system),  a  fire-marker  system  and  observer- 
controllers.  A  permanent  BOLD  THRUST  staff 
and  controller  team  evaluate  battalions  against 
Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  (ARTEP) 
standards.  This  permanent  controller  team  and 
general  officer  commitment  apparently  guarantee 
the  effectiveness  of  this  training  strategy.  However, 
except  for  the  perm^ent  BOLD  THRUST  staff, 
this  training  strategy  is  not  new. 

I  have  served  with  units  that  have  trained  bat¬ 


talions  this  way  for  several  yean  and  have  always 
been  frustrated.  Too  often,  training  etrq^iasis  is  not 
given  to  squads  and  platoons.  Ironically,  a  battal¬ 
ion’s  success  is  ultimately  dependent  upon  die 
successful  execution’  of  these  smaller  units.  After- 
action  reviews  (AARs)  from  the  National  Training 
Center  (NTC),  Fort  Irwin,  California,  and  the 
Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  (JRTC),  Litde 
Rock  Air  Force  Base  and  Fort  Chalfee,  Arkansas, 
t  corroborate  the  foct  that  execution  by  tank  com- 
manders,  squads  and  platoons  is  ultimately  the  key 
to  battalion  mission  success. 

RAIDER  FCX3US  is  a  training  strategy  of  the  1st 
Brigade,  6th  Infantry  Divisicxi  (Light),  that  places 
emphasis  on  small  units.  This  strategy,  while  not 
necessarily  new,  prepares  small  li^t  infantry  units 
and  battalion  staffs  for  CT(Zs  and  war.  This  strate¬ 
gy  does  not  resource  a  centralized  team  to  standard¬ 
ize  the  evaluations;  rather,  the  brigade  commander 
emphasizes  that  all  leaders  will  understand  and  use 
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published  ARTEP  standaids.  RAIDER  FOCUS  in- 
t^irates  normal  combat  service  and  combat  service 
support  slices  into  the  training.  MILES,  AARs 
from  ofaserver-controUets  and  live-Rie  scoring  sys' 
terns  aid  soldiers'  learning  by  piovkling  quick  and 
measurable  feedback.  The  rret  result  is  better- 
trairred  small  units  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

RAIDER  FOCUS  begins  with  battalion,  compa' 
ny  arrd  platoon  assessments  of  dreir  repecttve  mis' 
siorv-essential  task  list  proficiency.  All  units  esoh- 
lish  trairung  priorities  atrd  prepare  and  coordinate 
training  scmdules.  Leaders  prepare  instruction,  the 
staff  resources  supplies  and  equipment,  atrd  the  bat- 
talion  deploys  to  the  fidd.  Compmry-sue  units  es> 
tablish  assetnUy  aocas  and  execute  training  in  ac' 
cotdance  arith  torpuhlidrBcl  schediilr. 

So?  So,  training  is  at  squad  and  platoon  level.  For 
three  solid  weeks,  these  small  units  execute  battle 
drills  and  missiatt-essential  tasks  undl  drey  perfexm 
to  published  standards.  Precious  learning  time  is  not 
wreted  because  soldiers  ate  waiting  for  maneuver  in* 
structions  from  higher  headquarters.  Soldiers  con' 
centrate  on  improving  those  tasks  identified  during 
the  planning  phase  as  areas  needing  improvement. 

The  staff  simultaneously  trains  on  its  missiotv- 
essential  tasks.  Sinplv  by  executing  obvious  training 
support  requirements,  the  staff  exercises  planning 
and  coordinating  processes.  Battalion  coirunander 
and  supported  units’  comments  ate  the  feedback. 
The  st^  schedules  command  post  and  similar  exer' 
cises  during  die  three-week  period  to  train  specific 
mission-esential  tasks.  Brig^  staff  members  con' 
duct  AARs,  and  die  battuian  staff  tetiainE  diose 
tasks  not  conducted  to  standard.  Because  these  staff 
training  exercises  do  not  requite  all  of  the  battalion’s 
soldiers,  squads  and  platoons  are  free  to  train  tasks 
they  and  their  company  commanders  prioritize. 

Training  focused  primarily  on  winning  at  NTC  or 
JRTC,  as  tre  BOLD  THRUST  strategy  tkies,  risks  es¬ 
tablishing  a  false  sense  of  security  by  soldiers  at  all  lev¬ 
els.  Indeikl,  short  of  war,  the  CTCs  are  the  best  the 
Army  has  to  offer  for  training  resources.  However, 
because  CTCs  ate  not  war,  leaders  must  exercise  ex¬ 
treme  caution  in  training  just  for  the  centers. 

Specifically,  leaders  and  soldiers  have  developed 
techniques  to  win  with  MILES.  For  example,  a  sol- 
dier  at  JRTC  will  position  bdiind  small  trees  while  ' 
receiving  direct  fire  from  an  opposing  force  soldier’s 
MILES  system.  The  result  is  the  MILES  sensors  are 
not  activated,  and  die  soldier  is  not  a  casualty.  Yet, 
the  foliage  from  the  trees  that  prevented  the  lafer  im¬ 
pact  would  not  disrupt  penetration  from  actual  bul¬ 
lets.  While  this  initiative  is  great,  it  requires  scrutiny. 

The  two  CTC  controllers  and,  I  sumect,  the  two 
BOLD  THRUST  controllers  dedicated  to  a  platoon 


anempt  to  discourage  this  bad  field  disc^ine,  but 
often  they  cannot  observe  all  unsafe  field  craft  ac¬ 
tions.  Also,  they  cannot  demand  that  the  soldier 
or  small  unit  immediately  retrain  in  the  tasks  per- 
fcrnned  poorly,  thereby  reinforcing  the  training 
principle  addressed. 

RAIDER  FOCUS  provides  several  controUeis  at 
platocn  level  to  observe  training.  These  controUets 
demand  that  soldiers  who,  althougji  successful  widi 
MILES,  practiced  a  battlefield  survival  skill  poo^ 
retrain  that  skill  as  soon  as  feasible  before  begin¬ 
ning  another  task.  This  retraining  of  a  task  drat 
was  successful  under  MILES  conditions  remirxk  the 
soldier  that  MILES  is  not  war  but  only  replicates  it. 
A  false  sense  of  security  is  reduced  in  dik  strategy. 
Training  is  for  war — not  feir  MILES. 

According  to  Field  Marshall  Rommel,  The  best 
ksm  of  troop  welfare  is  first  rfasu  training.”  I  have 
been  to  the  NTC  and  JRTC  as  a  rifle  platoon  leadei; 
support  platoon  leader  and  con^»ny  commander.  1 
agree  with  Sulzen  and  Rasmussen  diat  realistic  and 
(kmanding  training  to  CTC  standards  will  prepare 
battalions  for  war.  However,  each  of  my  units’  suc¬ 
cesses  or  failures  at  NTC  or  JRTC  was  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  small-unit  and  individual  proficiency. 

—  RAIDER  FOCUS  is  a  cost-effective  alternative  to 
the  BOLD  THRUST  strat^.  It  maximizes  brigade 
training  resources  for  small  units  while  simultaneous^ 
ly  preparing  battalion-4evel  batde  staffe 

CFT  Todd  J.  EbeL  USA,  Combined  Anms 
and  Services  Stoff  School,  USACCSC 


General  Brown  Right  On  Ta^et 

Lieutenant  General  Frederic  J.  Brown’s  superb  ar¬ 
ticle,  “AirLand  Battle  Future:  TTie  Other  Side  of  the 
Coin,”  (February  1991  Military  Review)  is  rifjit  on 
target.  Brown  has  otKe  again  asked  us  to  look  be¬ 
yond  our  In  box  and  examine  where  we  want  to  be 
as  a  US  Army  in  10,  20  or  30  years.  Changes  in  the 
strategic  environment,  most  notably  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Europe,  and  now.  Southwest  Asia,  will  have 
a  profound  impaa  on  our  future  doctrine,  force  stnx:- 
tute  and  modernization.  All  of  us  must  be  concerned 
^th  the  future — that  is  where  we  will  be  spending 
'^e  rest  of  our  lives.  Thanks  for  reminding  us. 

COL  Alan  G.  Vhters,  USA,  Cobanbus,  Georgia 


The  New  Guard 

The  Gulf  War’s  end  brings  back  into  focus  an 
action  already  under  way:  significant  US  military 
cuts  in  US  Army  ground  forces — Active  and  Re- 
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serve.  Three  questions  must  be  asked  about  the 
coming  “new  guard.”  First,  are  the  cuts  justified 
based  on  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  present 
chaos  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Second,  are  policy  and 
decision  makers  drawing  the  wrong  conclusions 
from  the  war  in  deciding  to  cut  the  force,  and  what 
effects  will  these  reductions  have  on  Reserve  Com' 
ponent  (RC)  csqpabilities  and  force  structuring? 
Third,  assuming  reductions  are  justified,  how  will 
they  be  mana^?  I  offer  the  following  observa' 
tions  for  consideration  by  policy  and  decision  mak¬ 
ers  when  they  are  answering  drese  questions. 

The  RC  leadership  often  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
about  the  citizen  soldier’s  cai^ilities.  For  the  most 
part,  I  agree  vholdieaitedly-  Today’s  RC  is  vastly 
more  combat  ready  than  the  RC  of  even  10  yeais 
ago.  Much  of  dtis  increased  capability  stems  direct¬ 
ly  from  equipment  modernization,  qualitative  im¬ 
provements  in  personnel  and  iiKreased  financial  re¬ 
sourcing.  The  RC  has  been  transformed  into  a 
more  equal  partner  in  the  Total  Force  structure.  It 
was  not  accomplished  ovemi^t,  nor  accidentally — 
decisiotts  were  made  and  implemented  years  ago. 

Officers’  and  noncommissioned  officers’  dedica¬ 
tion  is  impressive,  particularly  when  balancing  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  careers.  Recruit  quality  in  the  RC 
is  on  par  with  the  Active  Component  (AC).  Hav¬ 
ing  spent  nine  plus  years  as  a  Regular  Army  officer,  I 
would  favorably  compare  the  average  enlisted  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  RC  with  any  ftrund  in  my  former  AC 
units.  People  will  always  remain  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  resource  in  any  organization,  and  personnel  is¬ 
sues  must  be  addres^  as  part  of  the  overall  solution 
to  what  the  makeup  of  the  new  Guard  will  be. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  state  RC  units  are  as 
combat  ready  as  their  AC  counterparts.  Given  that 
leadership  arid  tramine  programs  are  equal  in  quality 
to  the  ACs,  thb  is  stul  statistically  impossible.  RC 
units  have  38  or  39  available  training  days  per  year. 
Other  requirements  detract  from  the  actual  time 
available  for  trainirtg  itKluding  mainteiumce  arKi  ad¬ 
ministrative  actions  (physicals,  HIV  [Human  Immu- 
ruxleficietKy  Virus]  testing,  physical  fitness  testing 
and  inspections).  AC  units  have  200  available 
ttaini^  days  per  year.  Coti^Mfong  39  days  to  200 
days,  it  becomes  apparent  that  it  is  impossible  to  be¬ 
gin  at  the  baseline  used  ftrr  evaluation  and  produce 
RC  units  equal  in  combat  readiness  on  “day  one”  to 
their  AC  counterparts.  Does  this  mean  RC  units  are 
inferior?  No,  it  means  that  the  difference  in  ability  is 
a  matter  of  time,  opportunity  and  training. 

I  will  not  argue  the  points  of  whether  the  three 
combat  brigades  mobilized  for  Operation  Desert 
Storm  were  raven  an  unfair  shake,  whether  leader¬ 
ship  was  lacking  or  whether  training  was  not  up  to 


par.  I  mill  say  that,  after  beirtg  in  the  first  RC  com¬ 
bat  unit  used  at  the  National  Training  Center,  Fort 
Irwin,  California,  for  opposing  forces  augmentation 
to  command  arrd  control  subordinate  units,  the 
48th  Infantry  Brigade  (Georgia  Army  National 
Guard)  rotation  proved  a  combat-ready  unit  could 
be  produced  in  time.  But  to  expect  an  RC  unit  to 
maintain  the  same  readiness  level  as  an  AC  unit 
would  be  an  impossible  task. 

Hiaorically,  RC  units  have  been  affemJed  die  op¬ 
portunity  to  prepare  for  combat.  A  study  done  by 
the  RAND  Cfotporation  (from  an  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army  Special  Report,  "The  Active 
and  Reserve  Components:  Partners  in  the  Total 
Army”)  states,  “the  minimum  time  to  ptq»re  a  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  division  after  mobilization  for  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  was  about  32  weeks.”  Increased  equip¬ 
ment  and  technology  levels,  regardless  of  die  qiality 
level  of  RC  leaderdiip,  will  require  even  more  time. 

This  is  basically  a  matter  of  “mind-set.”  The 
RC  will  not  degrade  itself  by  admitting  time  is 
needed  to  bring  units  up  to  speed.  The  RC  leader¬ 
ship  is  wrong  to  claim  an  impossible  level  of  initial 
performance,  and  the  AC  cannot  expect  Reserve 
forces  to  assume  a  mission  they  carmot  fulfill.  It 
will  Ifot  lessen  the  RCs  importance  to  admit  addi¬ 
tional  time  is  required. 

Will  this  aftea  RC  CAPSTONE  alignment? 
The  Gulf  War  does  not  allow  analysis  of  what 
would  have  happened  if  the  three  RC  combat  bri¬ 
gades  had  deployed  widi  dieir  roundout  unit  be¬ 
cause  this  did  not  happen,  and  combat  did  not  oc¬ 
cur.  Arguably,  if  those  units  had  deployed  and 
experietKed  the  same  train-up  level  as  the  AC 
units,  RC  combat  missions  would  have  been  per¬ 
formed  at  the  same  level  as  the  AC.  However, 
what  if  combat  had  occurred  shortly  after  arrival  in 
theater?  The  concept  of  rapid  RC  deployment  and 
AC  training  and  mission  readiness  levels  could 
have  been  validated. 

In  dre  final  analysis,  if  this  reorientation  c4  the 
mind  requires  the  RC  to  reconfigure,  then  so  be  it. 
The  nation  needs  a  strong  Reserve  ft)rce  that  can, 
with  the  allotted  time,  reinforce  die  AC  This  in¬ 
cludes  combat  forces,  as  well  as  combat  service  sup- 
ffortlfotces.  For  many  years,  a  “axne  as  you  are 
war^was  assumed.  It  did  not  happen  that  way.  US 
and  coalition  forces  had  the  luxury  of  a  long  prepa¬ 
ration  period.  But  what  of  the  future? 

What  must  be  done?  First,  it  is  time  for  the 
Qualitative  Management  Program  (QMP)  to  be 
implemented  in  the  RC  but  with  the  flexibility  to 
retain  quality  personnel  who  cannot  be  promoted 
because  of  a  lack  of  unit  vacancies.  However,  the 
system  must  weed  out  those  individuals  who  not 
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only  M  to  be  ptonxxed  but  also  lack  the  initiative 
to  petfoim  in  pRsenr^aiie. 

Second^  tetcMjdn  ^xMgdi  for  service  continuation 
after  to  remove  below- 

averaK  prahtni^  TO?  units  letum  from  the 
gulf,  &  words,  “getting  rid  of  the  dead  wood,”  keep 
appearing  in  their  “war  stones.”  It  seems  units  have 
retained  personnel  for  reasons  other  than  combat 
readiness.  Mobilization  and  deployment  are  not  the 
times  to  rid  units  of  those  ate  not  capable. 
There  are  systems  in  place  allowing  commanders  to 
take  the  necessary  actiotts.  They  should  be  more 
stringently  enforced.  If  properly  conducted,  the 
message  socm  get  out  that  continuation  in  the 
RC  is  not  a  given  but  muft  be  ean^ 

Third;  an  inctidaaed~»e>fordl-  attempt  should  be 
made  to  reduce  the  administrative  requirements  on 
RC  leadership  arxl  petsoruieL  Every  effort  diould 
be  tttade  to  aubolish  internal  detractors.  If  this  oc- 
curs,  there  will  be  a  corre^xmding  rise  in  training 
opportunities. 

Fourth,  the  peacetirrre/wartime  process  must  be 
refined,  and  the  AC  must  support  these  efforts. 

Fifth,  (he  eouipment  fielcling  arki  modernization 
process  should  be  continued.  Automation  should  be 
a  key  factor  in  future  purchases.  The  RC  artillery 
with  the  battery  cotrmuter  system  and  light  tactical 
fire  direction  system  should  be  fielded.  Trairring  sim^ 
ulators  should  be  available  for  all  ground  combat  sys' 
terns.  Increased  use  ofthese  devices  will  not  only  save 
trainirffi  time  but  also  reduce  overall  equipment  costs. 

Sixt^  for  RC  units,  increase  the  use  of  the  Na' 
tional  Training  Center  and  ^  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center;  Litde  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  and 
Fort  Cnafiee,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  One  deploy- 
ment  for  an  RC  unit  pays  dividends  for  years. 

Severuh,  there  is  a  n^  to  establish  a  cadre  sys¬ 
tem.  Personnel,  equipment  fielding  and  authoriza¬ 
tions  should  follow  a  system  similar  to  the  Soviet 
military.  Staff  and  man  units  only  at  a  certain  per¬ 
centage.  In  some  cases,  only  a  ca^  would  be  pres¬ 
ent.  This  allows  the  unit  leadership  to  train  in 
those  skills  and  tasks  needed  after  mobilization.  For 
exatiqrle,  in  an  artillery  unit,  each  battery  would 
field  a  complete  fire  direction  center,  a  pm  chief 
and,  perhaps,  assistant  in  each  section,  along  with 
the  commsmder,  first  sergeant,  executive  officer,  fir¬ 
ing  battery  chi^  and  gurmery  sergeant.  Upon  mo¬ 
bilization,  the  remaining  personnel  positions  would 
be  filled  at  the  mobilization  station  where  these 
fill-in  personnel  would  undergo  extensive  training 
and  be  incorporated  into  the  unit 

The  AC  and  RC  con  be  true  partners  in  the  To¬ 
tal  Army.  The  inherent  limitations  of  the  RC  need 
to  be  accepted  and  everything  possible  done  to 


maximize  the  system’s  strengths,  as  well  as  balance 
its  known  weaknesses. 

CPT  Richard  D.  Koethe  01,  AJlfVG, 
Tennessee  Amy  National  Guard,  Memplut,  Temtstee 


“Up-Gunning”  MPs 
for  Contingencies 

“Force  Protection:  Military  Police  ExperietKe  in 
Panama,”  by  Captain  (P)  Anthony  M.  Schilling  in 
the  March  1991  Military  Review,  was  an  excel^t 
review  of  the  series  of  evetiis  leading  up  to  Opera¬ 
tion  Just  Cause  and  the  role  of  the  military  police 
(MP)  in  those  events.  I  must  disagree,  however, 
with  Schilling’s  comment  that  “die  MPs  require  a 
system  with  an  antiarmor  capability  and  better  pro¬ 
tection  than  a  hi^i-mobility  multipurpose  wheeled 
vehicle  (HMMWV).” 

In  his  article,  “Military  Police  in  Contingency 
Operations:  Often  the  force  of  Choice,”  in  die 
September  1990  Parameters,  Major  General  Charles 
A.  Hines  states  the  “unique  capabilities  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  police,  coupled  with  their  domestic  and  inter- 
Iiational  acceptability  as  a  security  force,  frequendy 
make  them  the  most  appropriate  force  for  contin¬ 
gencies  .  .  .  .[but]  as  the  lethality  of  a  situation  in¬ 
tensifies  and  combat  operations  become  more  cer¬ 
tain,  the  suitability  of  military  police  declines  while 
that  of  the  combat  arms  rises.” 

The  MPs  are  uniquely  trained  and  equipped. 
Their  organization  and  training  to  deal  with  hokile 
civilians  with  tremendous  professional  constraint 
and  minimum  use  of  force  make  them  a  potent 
force  in  politically  sensitive  situations.  They  are  an 
excellent  resource  for  antiterrorism  and,  I  would  ar¬ 
gue,  counterterrorism  operations  where  the  envi¬ 
ronment  demands  those  constraints.  However,  as 
Hines  correctly  notes,  the  time  comes  when  the 
“gloves  must  come  off.”  At  that  point,  when  heavy 
weapons  such  as  the  Panama  Defense  force’s 
V-300  armored  cars  are  deployed,  the  game  has 
evolved  from  low-intensity  conflict  to  purely  com¬ 
bat  operations. 

just  as  the  infantry,  armor  and  artillery  are  inap- 
v'propriate  in  low-visibility,  politically  sensitive  oper¬ 
ations,  MPs  are  an  inappropriate  choice  when  full 
combat  operations  begin.  To  attempt  to  “up-gun” 
the  MPs  to  handle  every  possible  contingency 
would  be  as  wasteful  as  sending  in  8-inch  self-pro¬ 
pelled  howitzers  to  handle  a  civil  demonstration. 
We  each  have  our  role;  there  is  no  need  to  tty  to 
do  the  other  guy’s  job. 

LTC  John  M.  Haminell,  USA,  Headquarters, 
89th  Military  Police  Brigade,  Fort  Hood,  Texas 
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THE  NEW  INSURGENCIES:  Andcommunist 
Guerrillas  in  the  Third  World  by  Michael  Radu,  with 
contributions  by  Anthony  Arnold,  Paul  Henze,  Justus 
van  der  Kroef  and  Jack  Wheeler.  306  pages.  Transaction 
Publishers,  New  Bnmswick,  NJ.  19%.  $32.95. 

Is  the  Reagan  Dcxitrine  dead?  Did  it  ever  exist.' 
Is  support  to  anticommunist  guerrillas  ideological 
bednxk  or  geopolitical  marriages  of  convenience? 
Interesting  questions  as  the  bipolar  threat  of  con' 
ventional  war  recedes  and  light  is  applied  to  the 
conflict  spectmm’s  lower  end.  In  this  book  for 
policy  m^ers  and  soldiers  alike,  the  authors  ex¬ 
amine  Western  support  of  insurgencies,  in  general, 
and  six  current  insurgent  movements,  in  panicular. 

In  a  lengthy  introduction,  the  principal  author, 
Michael  R^u,  rips  off  the  "bumpjer  sticker”  labeling 
of  anticommunist  guerrillas  as  freedom  fighters  and 
describes  in  detail  the  very  different  (from  our  own) 
reality  in  which  these  groups  operate.  He  argues 
that  to  try  to  understand  their  objectives,  motiva¬ 
tions  and  tactics  from  a  Western  cultural  and  polit¬ 
ical  perspective  is  to  quite  often  misjudge  their  es¬ 
sential  character,  hence,  policy  “houses”  can  be 
built  on  sand,  leading  to  far  different  outcomes 
than  expected.  (Did  we  really  imagine  that  the 
mujo/udm  would  establish  a  liberal  democracy  if 
they  succeeded  in  toppling  the  Kabul  government?) 
The  common  thread  among  these  diverse  groups  is 
the  desire  to  rid  their  countries  or  homelands  of 
“foreign  domination,  foreign  forms  of  political  orga¬ 
nization,  and  alien  political  and  cultural  values  ” 

Radu  saves  his  strongest  stuff  for  the  ideological 
Hinders  of  the  Ronald  Reagan  administration  with 
its  illusionary  “Reagan  Doctrine.”  A  media  cre¬ 
ation,  the  term  defines  a  statement  of  principle  that 
US  policy  is  to  support  local  forces  opposing  exist- 
inc  Marxist-Leninist  regimes.  While  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  reasoned  that  morality,  the 
national  interest  and  cost  effectiveness  dictated 
such  support,  the  threat  was  never  pinned  to  the 
wall:  Will  it  be  communism  or  the  Soviet  “evil 
empire.'”  Illustrative  of  incoherent  and  conflicting 
goals  was  support  to  UNITA  (National  Union  for 
the  Total  Independence  of  Angola)  and,  simulta- 
neou-sly,  to  FMLIMO  (Mozambique  Liberation 
Front),  Mozambique’s  Marxist-Leninist  ruling  party. 
Alternatively,  never  able  to  believably  articulate 
rhe  threat,  the  administration  suffered  slings  and  ar¬ 


rows  for  years  in  its  support  of  the  Contras,  until  it 
and  they  were  overcome  by  events. 

While  developments  have  or  are  quickly  eclips¬ 
ing  the  scenarios  cited,  the  case  studies  are  excel¬ 
lent  background  material  on  the  motivations  and 
methods  of  operation  of  the  movements  against 
Marxist-Leninist  regimes  in  Ethiopia,  Angola,  Mo¬ 
zambique,  Cambodia,  A^^ranistan  arvi  Nkaiagua. 
All  in  all,  this  book  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
requirement  to  go  into  a  situation  with  our  eyes 
open,  seeing  the  last  step,  as  Carl  von  Clausewitz 
said,  before  we  take  the  first. 

MAJ  Robert  C.  Leicht,  USA,  US  Army  Research 
Fellow,  TheRANDCorporatum,SantaMomca,Califoiua 


INSURGENCY  AND  TERRORISM:  Inside 
Modem  Revolutionary  Warliue  by  Bard  E  O’Neill. 
171  p^es.  Brassey’s  (US),  Inc.,  McLean,  VA.  19%. 
$19.00. 

This  slim  book  contains  only  164  pages  of  text 
and  footnotes.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  and  does 
not  try  to  be  a  comprehensive  survey  of  any,  let 
alone  all,  low-intensity  conflicts  since  World  War 
11.  The  author,  who  teaches  at  the  National  De¬ 
fense  University,  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washirtg- 
ton,  DC,  wisely  delegates  that  task  to  other  mono¬ 
graphs  by  area  experts  on  the  Middle  East, 
Southwest  Asia,  South  Africa  and  the  numerous 
other  places  undergoing  terrorism  ,ind  insurgency, 
the  most  prevalent  form  of  armed  conflict  in  the 
world.  Tiie  author,  instead,  offets  his  readers  a 
framework  for  analyzing  the  ends,  ways  and  means 
of  low-intensity  conflicts;  that  is,  their  adversaries 
and  externa!  allies,  their  resources,  methods,  strate¬ 
gies  and  their  goals.  When  he  deals  with  specific 
c^nflicfe  and  contestants,  it  is  not  done  to  tell  their 
l^tory  in  any  meaningful  detail.  It  is  done,  in¬ 
stead,  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  his  analytical 
categories. 

For  example,  one  category  of  analysis  concerns 
organizational  structure.  The  .luthor  di.scas.ses  a 
spectrum  of  structures,  running  ftom  decentralized 
urban  terrorists  who  disdain  mass  political  org^iza- 
tions  to  centralized  politioil  insurgents  who  follow 
the  Maoist  model  of  protracted  war.  Despite  the 
bewildering  number  of  so-called  revolutionary  war- 
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riors,  at  least  one  fk:t  emerges  from  this  survey — 
organizational  structure  is  a  very  useful  concept  for 
aii^yzing  and  cat^rizing  groups  engaging  in  low- 
intensity  conflicts. 

Like  all  other  books,  this  one  has  some  short' 
comings.  In  pursuing  generalizations  that  are  valid 
for  a  wide  variety  of  gtoiqjsrthe  author  sometimes 
states  the  obvious:  "The  smaller  the  disadvantaged 
groups,  die  smaller  also  the  potential,  since  dtey 
can  be  mote  easily  dealt  widi  by  encs^euiating 

them _ The  more  government  responses  are  in* 

formed,  prudent,  relevant,  determined,  and  disci¬ 
plined,  the  greater  the  burden  the  insurgents.” 

Despite  oiese  few  blinding  insights  into  the  ob¬ 
vious,  this  boc^  b  the  plaoe  to  start  for  people  like 
me  who  are  seddng  anrfytical  categories  to  analyze 
the  insurgent  and  terrorist  groups  that  seem  to  be 
growing  more  diverse,  patdy  because  the  Soviet 
Union  b  fragmenting.  When  the  Kremlin  was 
running  its  international  communist  empire,  it  pro¬ 
vided  at  least  some  direction  and  control  over 
many  subversive  groups  in  the  West.  It  simulta¬ 
neously  eliminate  subversive  groups  among  its 
subjects  in  the  East.  Now  that  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  is  decaying  from  within,  one  can  only  expect 
more  terrorist  and  insurgent  activities  from  inde¬ 
pendent  groups  from  Armenia  to  Northern  Ireland, 
each  with  its  own  structure,  agenda  and  ideology. 
We  will  need  Bard  O’Neill’s  Insurgency  and  Terror¬ 
ism  to  help  us  sort  throu^  thb  mess. 

Mkhwl  D.  Pearimaa, 
Comdat  Stupes  InsttaSe,  USACGSC 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  WAR:  The 
Most  Radical  Reipterpremtion  of  Anned  Conflict 
Since  Clausewhz  by  Martin  van  Creveld.  254  pages. 
The  Free  Press,  New  York.  1991.  $22.95. 

Martin  van  Creveld  has  given  us  excellent  ana¬ 
lytical  books  on  the  subject  of  war.  This  is  not  one 
of  them.  What  he  ofifro,  instead,  a  an  exterxled 
essay  on  his  vbion  of  how  the  essential  elements  of 
war  are  changing.  Hb  chapter  subtitles  indicate  hb 
organizational  construct  for  understanding  war  “By 
Whom  War  Is  Rnight,”  “What  War  Is  All  About,” 
“How  War  Is  Ffought,”  “What  War  Is  Rwght  For” 
and  “Why  War  Is  Foug^it.”  He  concludes  with  a 
vbion  of  future  war  that  reviews  all  of  hb  foregoing 
chapters,  each  heavily  sprinkled  with  hbtorical  and 
theoretical  vignettes,  and  extrapolates  hb  assertions 
of  recent  tren^  into  the  future. 

Van  Creveld’s  premise  b  that  the  Clausewitzian 
concept  of  war  no  longer  applies.  Carl  von  Clause- 
witz,  the  author  states,  was  focused  on  “trinitarian 


war,”  the  idea  that  the  three  critical  fetors  in  war 
are  the  government,  the  army  (military  force)  and 
the  people.  He  maintains  sudi  a  view  b  accurate 
cmly  if  war  b  an  instrument  of  the  state.  However; 
he  continues,  sitKe  the  state  no  longer  b  die  sole 
or  even  the  primary  factor  in  warfare  (ocher  factors 
such  as  religion,  justice  and  existence  prevail),  trin¬ 
itarian  war  can  only  be  one  type  of  war  among 
many  different  types.  Hence,  van  Qeveld  asserts, 
war  cannot  be  just  an  extension  of  politics  because 
politics  b  synonymous  with  the  state,  and  die  state 
has  not  exbted  for  much  of  human  history  and  will 
probably  diminish  in  importance  in  die  future. 
Even  where  the  state  does  exist,  he  adds,  politics 
does  not  circumscribe  all  of  its  activities. 

Thb  b  a  very  narrow  definition  of  politics.  As 
widely  read  as  van  Creveld  b  (as  indicated  by  hb 
exhaustive  biblknaphy),  he  omits  the  broader  view 
diat  politics  can  &  foi^  in  all  human  interaction, 
diat  it  b  the  essential  determination  of  who  gets 
what,  when  and  how.  Taken  in  that  context,  the 
view  that  war  b  an  extension  of  policy  would  fit 
even  the  examples  van  Creveld  cites.  Statistks  cf 
Deadly  Quarrels,  Lewb  F  Richardson’s  classical 
study  on  warfare  concluded  decades  ago,  but  not 
cited  in  the  author’s  bibliography,  already  makes  a 
strong  case  that  what  van  Creveld  dbmbses  as 
nonpolitical  war  may,  in  fact,  be  just  that. 

Had  van  Creveld  stuck  with  hb  central  critique 
of  the  Qausewitzian  theory  of  war,  he  might  Iwe 
produced  a  solid — if  debatable — work.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  clutters  hb  argument  widi  a  number  of 
digressiotis  on  a  multitude  of  subjects:  the  literature 
on  war,  war  as  the  great  game,  war  as  theater,  wom¬ 
en  in  war,  the  sexual  undertones  of  war,  and  so  on. 
Some  take  off  on  tangents  requiring  great  leaps  of 
faith  to  lend  support  to  hb  underlying  premise  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  significant  transformation 
in  the  nature  of  war. 

The  book’s  jacket  describes  the  work  as  an  auda¬ 
cious  searching  examination  of  the  nature  of  war. 
Other  adjectives  mig^t  be  substituted  for  audacious 
such  as  preposterous,  incredulous  and  ludicrous,  to 
name  a  few.  While  much  of  what  van  Creveld  says 
b  thoi^u-provoking,  hb  arguments  often  are 
^  ji^bleoby  bold  and  sometimes  unsuppottable  asser- 
'  tidns.  Sadly,  we  seem  to  have  less  a  serious  study 
than  an  extended  essay  that  attempts  to  display  the 
author’s  mastery  of  understanding  the  state  of  war  in 
the  modem  age  while  dbmbsing  far  too  many  others 
as  unenli^tened.  It  b  poorly  edited  by  its  publbhers 
(such  as  “Carslyle”  Barracks,  “Bohling”  Air  Force 
Base,  and  so  orv),  with  some  overlap,  redundancy  and 
dbjointedness  in  how  van  Creveld  treats  the  subject. 

A  reviewer,  prominently  cited  on  the  book’s 
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back,  admonishes  us,  “for  professional  soldiers  to 
neglect  this  book  is  to  neglect  our  duty.”  That  may 
be  so  but  only  insofer  as  a  reputed  author  ought  to 
be  read  to  see  if  he  has  anything  of  significance  to 
add  to  the  literature  on  his  subject  and,  in  this  case, 
if  only  to  entertain  the  provocativeness  of  thought 
van  Creveld  must  have  intended.  But  to  cite  diis 
book  as  a  serious  study  of  war  and  rate  it  as  a  vision 
on  the  transformaticHi  of  war  is  to  place  too  much 
trust  in  what  seems  to  be  a  loose  rendition  of  a 
master’s  disparate  thoughts. 

COL  James  R  McDonough,  USA,  Director, 
School  of  Advanced  MiStary  Studies,  VSACGSC 


AITERNAITVE  TO  INTERVENTION:  A 
New  U,S,-]jBtin  American  Security  Relatiofiship. 

Edited  by  Richard  J.  Bkxxnfiekl  artd  Gregory  F.  Ttever- 
ton.  159  pages.  Lyntse  Rienner  Publishers,  IrK.,  Boulder, 
CO.  1990.l39.50. 

Altemcanje  to  Intewenaon  is  an  exceptionally  im- 
pottant  book  on  inter-American  relations  because  it 
presents  a  “mainstream”  interpretation  of  recent  rela¬ 
tions  and  advocates  policy  that  may  well  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  next  US  Ctemocratic  administration. 

The  authors  of  the  book  ate  “mainstream”  Latin 
Americanists  from  the  US  and  Latin  American 
academic  and  policy  communities.  As  such,  there 
is  little  “knee  jerk”  anti-Yankeeism.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  also  little  or  no  acceptance  that  the 
security  assumptions  of  US  administrations  to  the 
right  of  EYesident  Jimmy  Carter  might  have  been 
correct.  In  short,  the  positions  articulated  here  rep¬ 
resent  US  liberals  and  the  Latin  American  center 
and  “democratic  left.” 

The  book’s  overall  thesis  is  stated  by  one  of  the 
contributing  authors,  James  Kurth:  “The  inter- 
American  collective  security  system  has  never  been 
based  upon  an  identity  of  interests  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  It  has  always 
been  based  imon  a  great  bargain  in  which  the  very 
different  vital  interests  of  ea^  were  served,  usually 
at  the  cost  of  the  perft>hetal  interests  of  the  other.” 
The  Icmc  of  the  diesis  argues  that  the  great  bargain 
has  fallen  apart  over  time  and  that  me  threat  to 
hemispheric  security  has  increasingly  become  US 
unilateral  interventionism.  This  is  merely  the  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom,  well  stated. 

At  this  point,  the  thesis  shifts  to  the  need  for  a 
new  collective  security  system  in  the  hemisphere. 
Such  a  system,  all  the  authors  argue,  must  secure 
the  vital  interests  of  both  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States.  It  would  depend  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans’  taking  responsibility  for  actions  to  enforce 


collective  security,  and  argue  the  authors,  the  Con- 
tadora  process  that  sought  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
the  Central  American  conflict  may  provide  a  useful 
model. 

While  there  is  little  to  dispute  in  terms  of  the 
central  thesis,  there  are  some  interesting  and  signif¬ 
icant  omissions  in  the  discussion.  First,  in  a  book 
that  focuses  on  the  inter-American  security  system 
arwl  its  institutions,  it  is  surprising  that  the  oldest  of 
those  institutions,  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board,  is  not  even  mentioned.  No  maner  that  it  is 
moribund  (but  hardly  more  so  than  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  [OAS]);  it  is  still  in  exis¬ 
tence  and  is  loosely  connected  with  the  OAS. 

A  second,  critical  omission  is  that  the  positions 
of  the  Latin  American  armed  ftjtces  on  this  subject 
of  vital  irrstitutional  and  trational  interest  are  rmt 
considered.  This  is  significant  because  the  positions 
of  the  military  institutions  may  be  very  diftikent. 

Despite  these  ftiilings  arrd  omissions,  Akemaove 
to  Inte/venaon  is  a  “must  read”  for  anyone  interested 
in  the  US  Southern  Command  arena.  It  addresses 
a  very  probable  future  policy  context  within  which 
the  US  military  will  be  required  to  act. 

LTC  John  T.  Fishe),  USAJt,  Augusta,  Gem'gfo 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELTS  CARIBBEAN: 
The  Panama  Canal,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the 
Latin  American  Context  by  Richard  H.  Collin.  598 
pages.  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  Bacon  Rouge, 
LA.  1990.  $45.00. 

Admirers  arid  critics  of  Theodore  Rcxsevelt  re¬ 
gard  him  as  the  first  mcxlem  chief  executive,  wield¬ 
ing  US  power  for  large  purposes  abroad  and  domi¬ 
nating' American  domestic  political  life.  In  this 
ftesh  and  provocative  reevaluaticjn  of  one  of  the 
most  controversial  aspects  of  Roosevelt’s  presidency, 
Richard  H.  Collin  argues  persuasively  that  both 
groups  have  misunderstood  Roosevelt  and  his  time. 
In  Collin’s  view,  Roosevelt  was  a  transitional  figure, 
cac^t  between  the  inward-4(x>king  America  of  the 
19th  century  and  the  global  power  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  Rather  than  wieUing  the  “big  stick”  with  gus- 
,  to,.Rooicvelt  was  a  reluctant  interventionist. 

,  -Jloosevelt  did  rust  intervene  in  Latin  American 
affttits  to  create  a  US  empire  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere;  instead,  his  purpose  was  to  forestall  Euro¬ 
pean  intervention.  Collin  illustrates  his  thesis 
through  a  series  of  case  studies  of  Roosevelt’s  diplo¬ 
macy:  the  1902  Venezuelan  crisis,  the  1903  Pan- 
amarrian  revolution,  the  US  receivership  of  Do¬ 
minican  customs  receipts,  US  efforts  to  stop  the 
1906  war  in  Central  America  and  the  secot^  US 
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intervention  in  Cuba  that  same  year. 

Coiltn’s  work  has  many  strengths.  Exhaustively 
researched  and  gracefully  wTitten,  it  deflates  some 
conventional  myths:  that  Roosevelt  was  a  social 
I>arwinist  and  a  racist,  diat  he  orchestrated  the 
Panamanian  revolution  and  that  US  policy  had  its 
roots  in  economics  (the  “open  door,”  dolW  diplo' 
macy  or  the  current  rage,  “corporatism”).  It  even 
deprives  us  of  Roosevelt’s  ^mnous  boast,  “I  took  the 
Canal  Zcme  arxl  let  Ccmgress  debate,”  by  showing 
that  this  femiliar  textbook  quote  rests  on  a  journal' 
ist’s  mangling  of  Roosevelt’s  actual  words. 

Collin  ably  puts  events  in  context,  tracing  the 
enormous  tecl^logical,  economic  arxl  cultural 
changes  a£kcting  dK  Western  Hemi^rhere  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  He  has  an  equally  deft  grasp  df 
personality  arxl  chance,  and  how  they  shs^  histO' 
ry.  He  is  particularly  effective  in  depicting  die  do' 
mesdc  constraints  (XI  the  president:  partisan  polid- 
cal  considerations,  in^)erious  senators  with  their 
own  agendas  and  ambitions,  and  the  public’s  indif' 
ference  to  foreign  affairs.  He  also  carefully  traces 
the  domestic  factors  influencing  other  countries’ 
policies,  in  particular,  offering  a  devastating  indict¬ 
ment  of  Colombia’s  mishandling  of  the  Panama¬ 
nian  issue. 

In  short,  this  is  a  model  diplomatic  history.  It 
deserves  a  wider  audience  than  diplomatic  special¬ 
ists  though.  Anyone  interested  in  US  foreign 
policy,  “Teddy”  Roosevelt,  Latin  America  or  how 
the  United  States  interacts  with  the  “Third  World” 
can  learn  much  from  this  book. 

DuiM  F.Hmiait/aniHiiliiryQffice, 

Ku^andAir  Force  Base,  New  Mexico 


THE  PHOENIX  PROGRAM  by  Douglas  Valen¬ 
tine.  479  pages.  William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  1990.  $24.95. 

One  of  the  most  thougjit-provoking  bcxiks  about 
the  Vietnam  War,  The  Phoenix  Program  gives  an 
entirely  different  perspective  to  this  war.  In  the 
face  of  an  undeclared  war  status,  no  national  policy 
and  thus  no  long-range  goak,  arxl  few  enforced 
rules  of  engagement,  Douglas  Valentine  attempts  to  ' 
determine  whether  the  Phoenix  Program  was  a  le¬ 
gal  and  moral  program  that  occasicxfally  abused  its 
authority  or  a  program  that  far  exceeded  its  charter. 

It  is  clear  the  author  believes  the  program  was,  in 
fact,  an  assassination  program. 

The  Phoenix  Program,  Nelson  Brickham’s  brain¬ 
child,  was  founded  in  November  1967  as  a  covert 
effort  to  destroy  the  Vietcong  Infrastructure  (VCl). 


Founded  out  of  the  confusion,  turf  battles  and  fail¬ 
ure  (ff  all  former  organizations  designed  to  ccxiduct 
covert  operations,  it  focused  on  coordinating  intel¬ 
ligence  data  and  then  exploiting  that  data.  It 
proved  a  herculean  task,  molding  all  US  civilian 
programs  into  a  team-oriented  organization  while 
also  addressing  the  US  military  role  and  the  Viet¬ 
namese  civilian  and  military  structure. 

The  US  civilians  involved  with  defeating  the 
VCI  viewed  military  operaticxis  as  seoxidaty  to 
their  own  efforts  artd  saw  the  military  as  a  shield 
behind  which  to  work.  Initially  head^  by  Robert 
Komer  and  future  Central  littelligetKe  Agency 
(CIA)  Director  William  Colby,  the  program  closely 
paralleled  the  US  military  situatkxr  in  that  Amen- 
can  patience  waned  early  toward  Vietrtamese  efforts 
to  drfeat  the  communists.  America  moved  progres¬ 
sively  from  a  support  role  to  the  pritKipal  role  with 
only  token  Vietnamese  supptxt. 

Opponents,  like  Genera  Loan,  chief  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  natiorral  policy,  felt  the  Phoenix  Program 
infringed  on  Vietnamese  sovereignty.  One  of  sever¬ 
al  Americans  working  in  the  CIA,  Tully  Acanypo- 
ra  went  so  far  as  to  blame  the  Phoenix  Program  for 
the  success  of  the  Tet  offensive  by  the  VCI  in  the 
Saigon  area.  Nevertheless,  the  Phoenix  Program 
tiKJved  to  the  frxeffont  in  countering  the  VQ. 
However,  the  monumental  tasks  of  simultaneously 
destroying  the  VCI  while  winning  the  population 
over  to  the  Vietnam  government’s  side  proved  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Phoenix  Program. 

With  President  Richard  M.  Nbcon’s  early  1%9 
Vietnamizaticm  policy,  the  CIA  (the  money  source) 
began  to  disasscx:iate  itself  direcdy  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  and,  by  June  1969,  passed  the  Phoenix  Pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet¬ 
nam  (MACV).  MACV  caused  further  breakdown 
in  relations  with  their  US  civilian  counterparts  and 
the  Vietnamese  by  placing  unqualified  military  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  field  and  bringing  Vietnamese  back 
into  key  positions.  Also  by  then.  South  Vietnam 
was  so  corrupt  and  deceptive  and  so  infiltrated  by 
the  VCI  that  attempts  to  ri|ht  the  program  proved 
futile. 

Thk.same  year,  the  Phoenix  Program  ran  afoul 
(^egal  arvd  moral  issues.  Brought  to  the  American 
public’s  attention,  Colby  was  frxced  to  defend  the 
program  before  a  Senate  hearing  in  early  1970.  He 
succeeded  in  buying  time,  but  by  then,  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Program  was  in  shambles.  Key  US  players  were 
anxious  to  trarrsfer  resporrsibility  to  the  Vietnamese 
side  under  the  guise  of  the  Vietnamization  policy. 

In  1973,  MA(3V  was  replaced  as  the  Phoenix 
Program’s  overseer  by  the  US  Embassy’s  Defense 
Attache  Office.  In  April  1975,  Saigon  fell,  and  yet 
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the  Phoenix  idiBed  to  die.  Similar  programs  have 
reappeared  in  such  places  as  El  Salvador,  Iran  and 
Nicaragua.  Are  su^  programs  now  an  accepted 
model  of  covert  operatioirs? 

COL  C  E.  Hatch,  USMC, 
MaHme  Corps  Umson  Officer,  U^CGSC 


L£AI%RSHlPt  Quotatiom  From  the  Military 
Iraditioii.  Edited  by  Robert  A.  Fitton.  382  pages. 
Westview  Press,  Inc.,  Boulder,  CO.  19W.  $19.95. 

THE  MILnABY  QUOTATION  BOOK: 
More  Tliaa  600  of  the  Beat  Quolatioiis  About 
3^,  Coman  CooifaBt,  ^^ctny,  and  Defeat.  Edited 
by  James  Craman.  ISZ-  pages.  &  Martinis  Pcesi,  Inc., 
New  York.  1990.  $12.95. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUnAKY  QUOTA> 
TIONS.  Edited  by  Trevor  Royle.  210  pages.  Simon 
andSchui«BiiInc.,NewYoik,NY.  1989.  $35.00. 

Just  when  it  appears  the  market  is  saturated  with 
quotatitxr  books,  along  come  three  books  of  special 
interest  to  military  professionals.  Each  bc»k  is 
readable,  and  eacn  demonstrates  there  are  still 
niches  to  be  filled  in  the  military  professional  liter¬ 
ature. 

Military  professionals  requite  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  and  te^  teieteiKe  to  war  literature  across  the 
spectrum  of  human  activity.  The  art  and  science  of 
war  produce  human  effort  and  emotion  at  the  epit¬ 
ome  and  the  nadir.  Successful  war  requires  the  ulti¬ 
mate  exercise  of  leader^ip,  conunand  and  manage¬ 
ment  functions.  Perfiaps  as  important  as  practicing 
these  functions  is  the  ability  to  articulate  what  is 
involved  in  preparing  and  waging  war.  No  other 
profession  requires  the  knowledge,  understatrding 
and  application  of  the  mental,  physical  and  moral 
traits  essential  to  and  associated  with  successful  hu¬ 
man  endeavor. 

Soldiers  will  find  Robert  A.  Fitton’s  book  to  be 
an  extremely  useful  tool,  solely  on  leadership.  It 
has  an  up-to-date  collection  of  usable  quotes,  frag¬ 


ments  and  readings  on  leadership.  Some  are  well 
known.  Some  should  be  better  kirown.  Two  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  latter  are  “The  Will  of  Marshall  de 
Belle  Isle”  and  “Know  Your  Men,  Know  Your  Busi¬ 
ness,  Know  Yourself.”  The  book  is  usefully  ar¬ 
ranged  by  presenting  leadership  functions  and  fiicets 
alphabetically,  from  “Ability”  to  “War,”  arxl  has  a 
good  irvlex.  The  prirKipal  fault  with  the  book  is 
that  the  quotes  are  listed  only  by  audior,  title  arxl 
date.  Ex^t  page  numbers  are  missmg,  and  sirKe 
some  quotes  are  fragments,  it  would  be  more  help¬ 
ful  if  a  complete  reference  had  been  used. 

James  Charlton’s  book  contains  mote  than  “600 
of  the  Best  Qtdotations  About  War,  Courage,  Combat, 
Victory  and  Defeat.”  This  book  is  trot  limited  soidy 
to  leadership  functions  but  eiroompasses  dte  tntfi' 
tary  endeavors  qjectrum.  There  are  many  useful 
and  femiliar  quotes  for  any  student  of  war  in  this 
small  book.  There  are  others  not  so  familiar  but 
apropos.  The  principal  fault  with  this  book  is  drat 
the  quotes  are  not  separated  by  function  or  chapter 
but,  rather,  are  in  a  continuous  stream.  There  is  an 
author  index,  but  if  you  do  not  know  the  author, 
you  will  have  to  start  reading.  Additionally,  the 
eract  documentation  for  each  quote  is  not  pro¬ 
vided. 

Trevor  Royle’s  book  is  the  best  arranged  of  the 
three,  with  an  alphabetical  authors’  listing  and  an 
alphabetical  listing  for  these  categories:  “Battles 
and  Wats,”  “Armies  and  Soldiers,"  “War  arxl 
Peace”  and  “Last  Port.”  The  quotes,  again,  are  not 
exactly  documetued  in  all  cases,  but  this  book  is 
more  definitive  than  the  others.  Tlie  quotes  are 
very  extensive  and  encompassing.  There  are  more 
than  3,500  quotations  in  this  book. 

If  you  are  a  teacher  or  a  speaker — and  all  true 
professional  soldiers  ate  both — these  books  will  be 
of  immeasurable  help  to  you.  Ideally,  it  would  be 
convenient  to  have  all  three  on  the  bookshelf  for 
ready  reference  or  for  an  evening  ot  casual  reading. 

LTG  Richard  G.  IVefry,  USA,  Retired,  Clifton,  Virginia 


Senkn*  Officer  Logistics  Maiu^ement  Course  (SOLMC) 

SOLMC  is  designed  to  update  battaliorv-  ^d  brigade-level  cottunanders  and  their 
primary  staffs  in  the  logistics  arena.  The  cbutfe  covets  maintenance,  supply  and  trans¬ 
portation  prdcedutes,  as  well  as  hands  on  experience  with  vehicles,  weapons  and  am¬ 
munition,  to  include  medical,  communications,  NBC  [nuclear,  biological  and  chemical] 
and  quartermaster  equipment.  The  course  is  open  to  majors  and  above  in  the  Actis-e 
and  Reserve  Army  and  the  US  Marine  Corps;  militan-  from  allied  nations;  and  Depan- 
ment  of  Defense  and  all  services  civilians  in  the  grades  of  GS-1 1  and  above.  The  one- 
week  course  is  conducted  10  times  each  year  at  the  US  Army  Armor  School,  Fort 
Knox,  Kentucky.  For  more  information  contact  CPT  Lisa  L  Hatrunerle,  AUTOVON 
464-7133/341 1  or  (502  )  624-  7133/341 1. 
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Amqr  Reserve  Offlcxr^  Ikaiiiiiig  CcMrps: 
TS^lfeaisoff  Providing  Leadersh^ 


Seventy-five  years  ago  this  month,  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  1916,  inaugurating  the 
largest  commissioning  program  within  the 
US  military  community — the  Reserve  Offi¬ 
cers’  Training  Corps  (ROTC). 

ROTC  has  commissioned  more  than  .5 
million  men  and  women  to  serve  their 
country  as  Army  officers  since  the  gold  bars 
of  leadership  were  pinned  on  133  second 
lieutenants  in  1920.  ROTC  traditionally 
provides  the  Active  Army,  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  US  Army  Reserve 
with  more  than  70  percent  of  their  junior 
officers.  ROTC  graduates  have  provided 
battlefield  leadership  in  every  conflict  from 
World  War  II  to  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

ROTC  is  a  unique  blend  of  America's 
academic  community  and  the  Army.  Stu¬ 
dents  at  more  than  1,000  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam  combine 
their  classroom  instruction  with  demanding 
military  training.  ROTC  thus  provides  the 
Army  with  a  rich  diversity  of  officers  from 
ail  sections  of  the  country,  from  all  ethnic 
backgrounds  and  from  campuses  large  and 
small,  private  and  public.  Commissionees 
with  backgrounds  as  diverse  as  accounting 
to  zoology  bring  needed  skills  to  the  Army. 


Women  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  since  1972-73,  and  they  currently 
constitute  some  20  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment.  The  first  150  female  com¬ 
missionees  earned  their  gold  bars  of 
leadership  in  1976. 

Two  programs  in  ROTC  have  received 
renewed  emphasis— commissioning  men  and 
women  to  serve  with  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
and  providing  the  opportunity  to  earn 
commissions  through  the  “Green  to  Gold” 
program  to  separating  enlisted  soldiers  who 
are  enrolling  in  college.  Currently,  approxi¬ 
mately  10  percent  of  the  ROTC  cadets  are 
prior-service  personnel  who  will  be  rejoining 
the  Army  with  college  degrees  as  well  as 
commissions. 

Army  ROTC  has  had  its  own  command 
structure  since  1986  when  the  US  Army 
ROTC  Cadet  Command  was  established  at 
Fort  Monroe.  Virginia.  Before  that  time,  the 
ROTC  was  a  staff  element  of  Headquarters, 
US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command, 
at  Fort  Monroe. 

A  Junior  ROTC  program  is  available  at 
more  than  850  high  schools  across  the 
country.  The  program  emphasizes  the  values 
of  good  citizenship  and  the  importance  of 
staying  in  school  and  earning  a  diploma 
to  the  more  than  130,000  students  enrolled. 

General  George  C.  Marshall,  World  War 
II  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  and  later  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  and  secretary  of  defense,  was 
commissioned  at  V’irginia  Military  Institute, 
one  of  the  28  charter  ROTC  schools  estab¬ 
lished  in  1916.  Each  spring,  the  nation  s  top 
cadets  gather  in  Lexington.  Virginia,  to 
discuss  military  strategy  and  international 
affairs  at  the  ROTC  seminar  that  bears  his 
name. ' 

'  ROTC  has  served  the  country  with  dis¬ 
tinction  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
providing  officer  leadership  to  help  preserve 
American  freedom,  both  in  time  of  conflict 
and  as  peacekeepers  in  all  corner.s  of  the 
globe.  Among  its  alumni  are  Generals 
George  H.  Decker  and  Fred  C.  Weyand.  who 
both  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army, 
and  General  Colin  L.  Powell,  the  current 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


